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Dr.  Lindsay,  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  College, 
was  born  in  Due  West,  South  Carolina,  where  he  also  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Erskine  Col- 
lege, S.  C,  and  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}-.  For  the 
past  twelve  years  Dr.  Lindsay  served  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church   of  Allegheny.     He  is  a   member  of  the 
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Freeclmen's  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  director 
of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  trustee  of  Grove 
City  College.  V/e  are  glad  to  have  him  with  us  as  our 
President  and  trust  that  he  will  enjoy  his  work  among  us. 


The  Scientific  Movement  in  Literature. 


AVith  the  awakening  of  science  a  new  era  Avas  opened 
for  literature.  Science  deals  with  facts ;  literature  more  or 
less  with  feelings.  But  when  science  began  to  affect  the 
intellect,  it  also  influenced  the  feelings.  The  author  of  prose 
or  poetry  before  wrote  with  no  understanding  of  why  a  char- 
acter did  this  or  that.  He  merely  knew.  But  when  science 
became  more  universal  the  creator  in  literature  studied  "why" 
and  "how"  a  certain  thing  happened,  or  what  was  the  cause 
and  effect  of  such  things  as  heredity  or  environment  on  their 
characters.  The  scientist  also  inquires  about  these  things 
but  his  goal  is  facts  while  the  artist  in  literature  aims  at  art. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  consider  whether  art  has 
benefited  by  science  but  to  show  some  of  the  phases  of  science 
in  art  as  expressed  in  literature.  Literature  is  affected  by  any 
discover^^  of  new  facts  or  changes  in  old  theories.  C^ne  char- 
acteristic of  the  romantic  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  that  of  interesting  men  in  nature.  While  one  man, 
whether  poet  or  essayist,  wrote  of  nature  aud  comuiunicated 
his  emotions,  another  man  was  influenced  bv  this  "return  to 
nature"  to  become  a  scientist.  He  did  not  see  merely  through 
the  medium  of  his  seuses  but  he  looked  at  the  elements  of 
nature  and  what  and  whv  they  are.  Thus  literature  influenced 
science  through  the  romantic  movement  but  alter  science,  as  a 
science,  was  firmlv  established  it  in  turn  influe  iced  literature. 

There  are  four  scientific  aspects  which  allect  human  na- 
ture and  influence  the  imagination  in  literary  lines.  The 
vastness  of  the  uni\'erse  awes  a  uian.  First  of  all  when  he 
realizes  its  vastness  and  understands  it,  he  sees  more,  studies 
more,  and  feels  that  another  field  is  opened.  So  life  and 
nature  gain  new  aspects  which  interest  the  artist.  The  vast- 
ness gives  a  freedom  of  emotion.      It  is  as  if  a  person  passed 
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from  a  mountain  g'orge  into  a  plain.  When  a  man  stands 
at  night  beneath  tlie  heavens,  where  there  is  freedom  from  tlie 
pursuits  of  day-liglit,  his  heart  is  moved,  and  tlie  vast  silence 
and  expanse  awaken  his  emotions.  While  looking"  heaven- 
ward toward  the  stars  and  moon,  he  is  overcome  by  the 
marvelous.  But  in  addition  there  creeps  into  his  mind  facts 
about  the  hea\'enlv  ixulies  and  he  looks  beyond  their  mere 
wonderful  beauty  and  sublimity  and  meditates  on  their  prac- 
tical use  in  the  life  of  e\ery  day.  Perhaps  he  is  writing  a 
story  ;  if  so  he  weaves  into  it  the  emotions  awakened  not  only 
by  the  night  and  the  solitary  bodies  but  also  by  their  con- 
nection with  human  life.  Thus  with  the  eye  of  a  scientist 
and  an  artist  iniited  he  sees  more  than  with  the  eye  of  an  artist 
alone,  and  he  is  able  to  interpret  more.  He  interprets  facts 
through  the   medium  of  art  and  beauty. 

In  the  second  place  the  idea  of  law  has  a  prominent  place. 
Nature  is  diverse  but  this  variety  arranges  itself  in  a  certain 
order.  Various  authors  now  take  into  consideration  this  idea 
of  universal  law.  It  perhaps  makes  man  despondent,  or  it 
makes  him  ho])eful,  and  he  cannot  help  but  show  this  in  his 
productions.  Man  is  ever  contending  with  law,  but  he  has 
often  been  triumpliant.  Light,  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical 
affinity,  all  work  for  man  at  his  bidding.  Science  has  caused 
them  to  bow  to  his  will  and  in  so  doing  a  wider  field  has 
been  opened  for  the  artist.  Xot  only  the  facts  of  these  things 
afifect  him,  but  also  the  romance  vvdiich  is  in  light,  in  heat,  and 
in  electricity.  To  physical  law  moral  law  must  be  added, 
wb.ich  has   given  rise  to   the  pscychological  novel. 

Added  to  nature's  vastness  and  universal  law,  is  the  idea 
of  nature  as  a  whole.  Physicists  tell  us  that  nothing  new  can 
be  created  and  that  nothing  can  he  destroved.  Chemists  teach 
us  that  organic  and  inorganic  life  have  underlying  principles 
that  are  in  agreement.  The  i)oet  looks  not  alone  to  high 
things  but  knows  that  the  paltry  weed  by  the  roadside  has 
affinity  with  the  most  beatitiful  rose  and  has  a  part  in  the  great 
whole. 

Then  finally  force  afTects  the  emotions.  Carlyle  makes 
Teufelsdrockh  exclaim — 'T^'orce.  force,  evervwhere  force;  we 
ourselves   a   mvsterious   force   in   the   centre   of  that."        Man 
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really  are,  but  he  goes  further  and  says  that  we  must  take 
the  best  of  things  and  make  them  our  own. 

This  is  the  Scientific  ^lovement — to  see  things  as  they 
really  are  and  to  influence  mankind  through  their  interpreta- 
tion by  the  emotions;  to  make  the  world  progress;  to  give 
hope  of  an  ever-widening  influence  and  aim  towards  per- 
fection of  body  and  soul.  To  quote  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Triggs — 
"Add  to  observation,  emotion  and  imagination,  and  the  objects 
of  the  external  world  are   rendered  serviceable  to  the  soul." 

Lilla  A.  Greene,  '08. 


A  College  Girl. 


L 
A  fair  and  winsome  lass  was  she, 
In  figure  neat  and  trim  ; 
Her  only  fault  appeared  to  be 
Too  great  a  love  for  "Jim". 

IL  " 
She  would  not  go  to  drive  or  sail 
To  please  her  best  friends  whim 
If  such  an  outing  would  curtail 
The  hours  she  pledged  to  "Jim". 

III. 
She  talked  of  gowns  which  at  their  best, 
Would  shock  the  very  prim  ; 
And   even   those,   so   she   confessed 
A\'ere  made  and  worn  for  "Jim". 

IV. 
I  learned  to  know  her  well  enough 
At  last  to  scoff  at  "Jim" 
Which  always  brought  a  sharp  rebufif 
Delivered  Avith   a  vim. 

V. 
And  yet  she  listened  to  my  plea 
W^hich   she   did   not  condemn 
For  though  she  still  loved  "Jim"  you  see 
She  spelled  it  "G-Y-M." 

A   Departed   Prep. 


DE   QUINCEY  AS  A  ROMANTICIST. 
De  Quincey  as  a  Romanticist. 


De  Quince}^  belongs  to  the  group  of  writers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  who  were  the  means  of  in- 
troducing a  new  epoch  into  EngHsh  literature.  He  was  closely- 
associated  with  the  great  men  of  his  day  who  were  inaugurat- 
ing the  Romantic  Alovement,  a  protest  against  the  critical, 
artificial  classicists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  times.  De  Ouincy,  while  not  the 
originator  of  the  movement,  was  one  of  its  most  prominent 
exponents,  and  his  share  in  the  new  movement  is  well  worthy 
of  study. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  De  Quincey  was  a  thorough  romanticist 
bv  his  ver}^  personality.  His  nature  was  such  that  he  never 
could  have  written  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Sensitive  and  dreamy  by  disposition,  he  had  the  qualities  of 
emotion  and  passion  common  to  all  the  writers  of  the  romantic 
school.  He  was  a  true  poet,  though  he  wrote  nothing  but 
prose,  and  his  imagination  and  glowing  feeling  found  ex- 
pression  in   a   romantic,   imaginative   style. 

In  his  acquaintance  with  writers  of  this  school  De 
Quincey's  romantic  tendency  was  heightened,  and  he  became 
imbued  with  their  ideas.  When  he  v/as  twenty-four  years 
old,  he  settled  in  the  Lake  country,  made  famous  by  Words- 
worth, Southey,  and  Coleridge,  and  stayed  there  for  a  period 
of  twenty-seven  years.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  Wordsworth  and  his  familv,  being  very  highly 
esteemed  by  Dorothy  \\'ordsworth,  and  especially  beloved  by 
the  Wordsworth  children.  Coleridge  also  was  a  friend,  and 
one  who  made  more  use  of  his  friendship  even  than  Words- 
worth, for  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  was  gratified  by 
De  Quincey's  fine  library.  It  is  said  that  at  times  he  had 
several  hundred  of  De  Quincey's  books  in  his  cottage  at  one 
time.  Professor  Wilson  was  a  close  comjDanion  of  De 
Quincey's,  and  the  two,  both  famous  walkers,  went  on  many 
a  long  tramp  throughout  the  Lake  region  together.  The  Lake 
group  were  nearest  his  life,  but  he  was  in  close  touch  with 
almost  all  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  and  his  reminiscences 
of  them  are  amons;  our  a:reatest  sources  of  information.      He 
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knew  the  London  group — Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Lloyd,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Edinl^urgh  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  met 
the  great  Scotch  critics  and  reviewers,  notably  Lord  Jeffrey 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Pie  was  thus  entireh^  conversant 
with  the  jjrevailing  literary  tendency  of  his  day,  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  contemporaries,  and  knew  himself  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  it. 

His  feeling-  was  all  against  the  classic  style,  and  for  the 
romantic.  He  even  condemned  long  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  and  said  that  less  attention  should  be  paid  to 
their  writings  in  the  Universities.  Xor  does  his  opposition 
arise  from  ignorance  of  the  classics,  as  does  a  great  deal  of 
the  outcry  against  them,  for  at  school  he  was  noted  for  his 
mar^'ellous  proficienc\'  in  the  classical  studies.  At  thirteen 
he  wrote  Greek  easily,  and  especially  excelled  in  composing 
Greek  verses  in  lyric  measures.  When  he  was  fifteen  he  spoke 
Greek  very  fluently  :  one  of  his  teachers  said  of  him — "That 
boy  could  address  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  vou  or  I 
could  an  English  one."  So  it  was  not  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand and  a])preciate  the  ancient  Greek  writers;  but  he  saw 
that  the  characteristics  of  their  style  could  not  be  used  to 
obtain  the  highest  results  in  his  time.  In  the  same  way,  he 
disparaged  the  English  eighteenth  centurv  literature,  which 
was  modelled  on  the  classic  style,  and  he  enthusiastically 
hailed  the  dawning  of  a  new  influence  in  English  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  contemporaries  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  who  appreciated  their  poetrv  and  rated  their 
work  at  its  true  value.  He  saw  the  beauty  of  the  freshness 
and  spontaneity  of  their  poetry  as  contrasted  with  the  colder, 
more  formal  work  of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  was  led  to  explore  the  rich  regions 
of  German  literature,  then  almost  entirely  imknown  to  English 
readers.  Tlie  Romantic  Movement  had  already  become 
establislied  in  German.y,  and  was  exemplified  in  the  genius 
of  many  writers.  De  Quince}-  with  Coleridge  and  later 
Carlyle  was  responsible  for  awakening  an  interest  in  Ger- 
man literature,  and  for  introducing  the  principles  of  the  Ger- 
man school  into  England.  Thev  were  the  sole  interpreter  for 
England  of  this   great   continental   school   in  their   time,   and 
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made  known  in  their  own  country,  not  only  the  transcendental 
philosophy  of  Kant,  but  the  work  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Lessing.  Their  share  in  the  Romantic  Movement  was  there- 
fore very  great,  for  they  very  materially  helped  to  free  English 
thought  from  allegiance  to  the  French  classical  school,  and 
to  attach  it  to  the  more  spontaneous  romantic  school  of  Ger- 
manv.  De  Ouincey's  numerous  essays  on  the  different  Ger- 
man writers  were  perhaps  his  greatest  share  in  this  work,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  he  translated  Kant's  "Klea  of  a 
Universal  History."  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  the  study 
of  a  science  of  history,  and  the  fact  that  De  Ouincey  recognized 
his  importance  is  testimony  to  his  originality  and  progressive- 
ness. 

Thus  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  the  Romantic  School  in 
both  England  and  Germany,  De  Ouincey  in  his  writings  is 
distinctively  an  exponent  of  the  new  school.  The  subjects 
of  his  writings  themselves  are  a  departure  from  established 
usage.  In  his  "Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,"  he 
is  ])re-eminently  subjective  in  tone.  He  is  introspective,  looks 
into  his  ow^n  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  franklv  offers  them  for 
the  inspection  of  others.  He  lays  bare  his  life  in  its  frailty 
as  well  as  in  its  strength,  sees  it  perhaps  in  a  dreamv  im- 
aginative light,  but  ne\'ertheless  does  not  conceal  the  truth. 
How  different  is  such  writing  as  this  from  the  purely  objective 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  men  analvzed  every- 
thing and  ever}'body  but  themselves. 

An  entirely  different  subject,  yet  as  clearly  showing 
romantic  influence  is  "Levana.  or  The  Ladies  of  Sorrow." 
Here  we  have  a  most  imaginative  and  visionary  theme — the 
conception  and  description  of  the  various  sorrows  and  mis- 
fortunes of  men  as  three  spirits  with  separate  functions.  The 
Three  Ladies  of  Sorrow,  Masson  says,  are  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  mythology  of  the  world. 

On  an  entirely  different  plane  is  the  "English  Mail 
Coach",  an  essay  reminding  one  of  Lamb  or  of  Hazlitt  in 
decisive,  conversational  style.  With  subtle  humor  and 
somewhat  meditative  style,  he  carries  the  reader  along  with 
him  on  long  journeys  on  the  ancient  mail-coaches  of  England. 
Still    another   illustration    of    his    romantic    subject-matter    is 
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found  in  his  humorous  extravaganzas,  as  they  are  called.  Of 
these  "Murder  Considered  as  a  Fine  Art"  is  a  good  illustration 
in  its  daring  imagination  and  fantastic  conceptions. 

In  De  Ouincey's  style  the  qualities  of  the  romantic  school 
are  seen  in  their  full  beauty.  We  see  no  trace  of  the  cold, 
argumentative  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  its  view  of 
life  in  severe,  clear-cut  outlines.  In  all  Ue  Ouincev's  writ- 
ings there  is  a  passion,  a  glow  that  stamps  them  as  thoroughly 
romantic.  There  is  a  glamour,  a  richly-colored  atmosphere 
in  his  V'/riting ;  he  looks  at  life  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet,  and 
brings  all  the  poet's  imagination  and  fervor  into  his  prose. 
In  De  Ouincey's  style  a  richness  of  effect  is  produced,  a  sus- 
tained splendor  of  style.  This  is  attained  mainly  by  his  con- 
tinual tTse  of  his  ^-ast  store  of  knowledge  for  illustrations, 
allusions,  comparisons.  In  this  quality  De  Ouincey  shows 
strikingly  his  difference  from  the  classic  school.  Writers  of 
the  old  school  saw  things  clearl}-  in  severe  outlines,  and 
treated  a  subject  as  a  whole,  with  unity  and  simplicity  of  its 
own.  De  Ouincey  grasps  his  subject  with  no  less  keen  and 
logical  a  mind,  but  some  quality  of  the  object  he  is  con- 
sidering l)rings  to  his  mind  an  object  with  the  same  quality, 
which  in  turn  suggests  another.  Soon  a  body  of  closely 
related  ideas  are  gathered  about  the  original  one,  illustrating 
or  explaining  it,  and  he  presents  his  subject  in  all  its  relations 
and  phases,  with  its  definite  outlines  perhaps  obscured,  but 
with  the  general  imj^ression  greatlv  enhanced  and  beautified. 
This  style  with  all  its  splendor  and  richness  of  eff'ect  is  at 
its  best  in  his  most  impassioned  work,  where  the  beauty  of 
the  stvle  heightens  the  emotional  eff'ect.  Especialh"  in  deal- 
ing" with  the  mysterious  and  sublime  is  it  effective,  for  it 
throws  a  half-magical  spell  o^'er  the  whole,  and  well  interprets 
his  idea.  His  prose  is  well  termed  "prose  poetry",  for  it  has 
all  the  glow  of  poetry  and  much  of  its  beauty.  From  one 
other  quality,  also,  it  has  a  likeness  to  poetry.  There  is  a 
clearly  discernible  rhythm  and  swing,  almost  like  that  of 
poetry.  The  language  of  each  piece  is  adapted  to  the  subject ; 
the  words  are  carefulh^  selected  to  give  by  their  sound  the 
tone  of  the  whole.  The  music  and  rhvthm  of  the  cadences 
seems  well  united  to  the  stateliness  and  splendor  of  the  stvle. 
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De  Quince}-,  then,  was  a  true  romanticist.  He  had  the 
genuine  romantic  temperament,  and  gave  his  ideas  expression 
in  his  writing.  His  style  has  all  the  qualities  of  other  prose 
writers  of  the  same  school — subjectiveness,  imagination,  fresh- 
ness. But  his  best  work  has  more  than  all  others  a  certain 
sustained  splendor  and  grandeur  of  style  that  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  Pindar  in  Greek  literature  if  it  is  permissible 
to  compare  De  Quincey  with  one  of  the  classic  writers  he  so 
looked  down  upon.  The  Greek  eagle  of  poetry,  as  Symonds 
calls  him,  and  the  prose-poet  of  England  have  the  same 
loftiness  of  tone,  the  same  soaring  imagination,  the  same  com- 
mand of  poetic  imagery.  De  Quincey,  however,  has  the 
ability  to  leave  his  more  elevated  style,  and  write  on  every- 
day subjects  with  ease  and  sim])licity,  and  in  nothing,  perhaps, 
does  he  show  his  romanticism  better  than  in  his  freedom  from 
anv  established  form.  Verna  Alaude  Madtes,  '06. 


Revery  of  a  Sentimentalist. 

Poor  old  dress !  Your  day  is  over.  Fashion  has  long 
discarded  the  pufi  at  your  wrist  and  the  cluny  lace  in  your 
skirt.  All  that  is  left  of  your  former  beauty  is  that  delicate 
shade  of  blue  that  was  once  so  much  admired. 

Well  can  I  remember  the  first  time  you  were  worn.  It 
was  a  warm  June  evening  and  quite  proud  I  was  of  you 
although  you  AA^ere  but  a  simple  dimity  dress.  There  was 
something  so  dainty  and  modest  in  your  simplicity.  But 
that  is  all  passed  by.  Time,  ever-changing  Fashion,  and  the 
Wash-Tub  have  almost  completed  their  ravages.  You  are 
but  a  cast-off  garment,  packed  away  with  other  clothes  who, 
like  yourself,  have  outlived  their  beauty.  There  you  must  stay 
until  your  sentimental  owner  brings  you  forth  to  soliloquize 
on  your  past  virtues.  But  I  shall  keep  you.  No  poor  relation 
shall  sacriligiously  cut  you  into  a  latter  day  fashion  or  ex- 
pose your  frailties  to  a  sneering  public  who  cannot  appreciate 
such  a  past  as  you  have  had. 

No !  you  shall  stay  undisturbed  in  that  old  chest  in  the 
attic,  never  to  be  taken  out  except  in  these  semi-annual  periods 
of  general   confusion :    the   Spring    and   Fall    Housecleaning, 
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when  I  shall  alwa}'s  permit  myself  the  indulgence  of  a  senti- 
mental  dream   over  you   and   others   of  your   time. 

Edna   Heck. 


John  Ruskin. 


In  the  heart  of  the  English  Lake  District,  overlooking 
the  loveliest  of  lakes  and  noblest  of  mountains,  stood  "Brant- 
wood",  the  home  of  John  Ruskin.  A  restful  scene  the  house 
presented,  with  its  low  rambling  structure,  over  which 
clambered  vines  of  ^'arious  kinds,  softening  the  lines  and  seem- 
ing to  merge  the  entire  dwelling  with  the  green  mountains 
l:)e3'ond  I  Artistic  without,  it  proved  a  treasure-house  of  art, 
science,  and  literature  within,  l^pon  entering  the  low  spacious 
hall  one  ^dews  pictures  worth  a  fortune.  There,  in  the  best 
b'ght,  hang  two  of  J3urn  Jones'  drawings,  "Fair  Rosamond" 
and  "Thesbe"  and  a  little  beyond  "Cleopatra."  But  it  is  in 
the  master's  studv,  furnished  in  green,  that  his  dearest  treas- 
ures are  to  be  found.  Turner's  pictures  adorn  the  walls. 
Beneath  them  are  rows  upon  row^s  of  books,  while  in  one 
corner  stands  a  cabinet  of  manuscripts  including  a  work  of 
Dante  with  Michael  Angelo's  autograph,  a  Chaucer  of  1696 
with  verses  in  Addison's  handwriting,  a  pra3'er  book  of  Louis 
XVI  in  velluim,  and  a  collection  of  Sir  AA^alter  Scott's  letters. 
In  tlie  center  of  the  room  stands  the  master's  study  table, 
covered  with  green  and  strewn  with  papers,  writing  material, 
specimens  of  rock  and  odds  and  ends  of  every  description. 
What  a  study  and  what  a  student.  Here  he  may  work  for 
a  month  on  geology,  then  turn  to  botany,  write  a  book,  then 
to  art,  and,  if  he  chooses,  to  his  work  for  the  poor.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  the  wonderful  versalitility  of  John  Ruskin  that 
has  so  bewildered  men.  Xo  sooner  has  the  world  owned  him 
as  the  prince  of  art  critics  than  he  appears  as  the  exponent 
of  a   new   political   economy. 

Yet  the  environment  of  Ruskin  was  not  what  might  be 
termed  conducti\'e  to  such  energy  and  productiveness.  He 
was  the  petted,  if  not  spoiled  child  of  wealthy  parents  and 
"had  no  acquaintance  with  the  hard  facts  of  life  such  as 
drove  the  iron  deep  into  the  soul  of  Carlyle  and  taught  him 
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to  become  both  law  and  impulse  unto  himself."  But  the  rarer 
and  superb  gift  of  fearless  sincerity  proved  to  be  his  salva- 
tion. 

The  only  son  of  a  London  merchant,  he  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1819.  His  mother  was  a  person  of  cultured  tastes 
and  yet  a  strict  disci]:)liiiarian.  In  "Praetejita",  published  in 
1868-69,  Ruskin's  delightful  autobiography,  he  tells  of  the 
austerity  of  his  childhood.  "Xo  toys  of  any  kind  ever  al- 
lov/ed ;  and  the  pity  of  my  Croydon  aunt  for  my  monastic 
poverty  in  this  respect  was  boundless.  On  one  of  nn-  birth- 
davs,  thinking  to  o\'ercome  my  mother's  resolution  by  the 
splendor  of  the  temptation,  she  bought  the  most  radiant 
'Punch  and  July"  she  could  find  in  all  Soho  Bazar — as  big 
as  a  real  'Punch  and  Judy',  all  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
and  that  would  dance  wiien  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  chair.  Aly 
mother  accepted  the  present,  but  told  nie  I  had  no  right  to 
have  them  and  they  soon  disappeared." 

When  the  family  moved  to  Heme  Hall,  where  they  had  a 
garden,  Ruskin  was  greatly  delighted.  He  likened  the  place 
to  Eden,  onh^  he  seemed  to  feel  the  lack  of  "the  animals"  to 
complete  the  comparison.  His  mother  superintended  his 
studies  and  ga^'e  him  a  fixed  amount  which  he  was  recjuired 
to  learn  before  he  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased.  But  he  con- 
fesses that  he  had  usually  finished  these  at  12  A.  AI.  and  was 
then  his  own  master  for  the  remainder  of  the  dav.  l"he  fruits 
of  such  a  life  were  "peace,  obedience,  patience,  and  the  habit 
of  fixed  attention."  But  it  had  its  disadvantages  ;  for  he  had 
nothing  to  love,  nothing  to  endure,  and  was  taught  no  pre- 
cision or  etiquette  of  manners,  and  his  first  intercourse  with 
strangers  must  have  been  a  rather  trying  experience  for  one 
so  shy.  AV'hen  Ruskin  was  about  seventeen  four  daughters 
of  his  father's  partner  came  to  visit  them.  On  this  visit 
Ruskin  makes  the  following  comment:  "I  was  simply  thrown 
bound  hand  and  foot,  in  my  unaccomplished  symplicity,  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  or  fiery  cross  of  these  four  girls,  who,  of 
course,  reduced  me  to  a  mere  heap  of  ashes  in  four  days." 

Ruskin  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  graduated 
from  Christ  College,  Oxford,  at  twenty-three.  "]\Iy  father's 
ideal  of  my  future,"  writes  Ruskin,  "was  that  I  should  enter 
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at  college  the  best  society,  take  all  the  prizes  every  year,  and 
a  double  first  to  finish  with:  marry  'Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere,'  write  poetry  as  good  as  Byron,  only  pious;  preach 
sermons  as  good  as  Bossieti,  only  Protestant ;  be  made  Bishop 
of  Winchester  at  forty,  and  at  fifty  primate  of  England."  The 
mother's  belief  in  the  ability  of  her  only  son  was  even  greater 
than  the  father's.  In  order  to  better  attend  to  his  welfare 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  Oxford  during  the  four  years 
of  his  college  course,  and  the  poor  father  stayed  at  home 
alone — all   for  the  benefit  of  his  son. 

On  June  22,  1840,  Ruskin  wrote  in  his  diary  "I  was 
introduced  today  to  the  man  who  beyond  doubt  is  the  great- 
est man  of  his  age."  This  man  was  J.  ]\I.  W.  Turner,  then 
an  obscure  painter.  In  1843  ajDpeared  his  first  volume  of 
"Modern  Painters,"  written  in  defense  of  Turner.  The 
critics  denounced  it  and  the  urd-cnown  author,  but  soon  the 
world  began  to  studv  Turner.  Three  years  later,  after  much 
study  in  Itah',  the  second  volume  of  "Modern  Painters"  ap- 
peared, discussing  the  various  schools  of  Italian  art.  Critics 
began  to  change  their  tone.  The  Xorth  British  Review 
called  the  l)ook  "verv  delightful  and  extraordinarv,  full  of 
truth  and  goodness,  power  and  beauty."  Ruskin  taught 
these  principles:  "to  go  to  nature  in  all  singleness  to  hear,  and 
to  walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trustfully,  having  no  thought 
but  to  penetrate  her  best  meaning."  Some  young  artists 
adopted  these  suggestions  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  be- 
gan, with  such  members  as  Holman  Hunt  and  Dante  Gabriel 
Rosetti.  In  1849  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  was  pub- 
lished, and  between  1851-1852  the  "Stories  of  Venice",  on 
which  he  labored  for  two  years,  giving  an  account  of  nearlv 
every  building  in  that  quaint  old  city.  He  published  in  all 
over  twent3'-four  books,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
"Sesame  and  Lilies"  his  most  popular  essay,  "The  Crown  of 
"Wild  Olives",  "Ethics  in  Dust",  and  "Deucalion",  and  finally 
in  1887,  a  most  interesting  autobiography,  under  the  title 
"Praeterita". 

In  his  day  Ruskin  received  many  honors.  He  held  a  posi- 
tion as  lecturer  at  Cambridge.  In  1867  he  was  elected  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford  and  re-elected  in  1876.     In 
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general  he  was  shy  in  manners,  genial,  slight  in  physique, 
with  kind  blue  eyes  and  sunny  face.  His  friends  declared 
him  the  best  conversationalist  in  the  world. 

So  much  for  the  man  and  his  life.  But  to  rightly  place 
him  in  reference  to  literature,  is  a  more  difficult  task.  The 
majority  concede  him  to  be  a  peer  among  art  critics.  The 
discovery  of  tlie  germ  in  which  all  his  future  teaching  of 
art  lay  was  almost  In'  accident.  He  had  been  taught  in 
sketching  foliage  to  go  l^v  arl)itrary  rules,  and  on  an  artificial 
method.  One  da_y  he  sketched  for  himself  a  tree  stem  with 
ivy  leaves  upon  it  and  almost  instantly  he  perceived  "how 
much  finer  it  was  as  a  piece  of  design  than  any  conventional 
arrangement  would  be.  All  artificial  rules  perished  in  this  dis- 
covery. He  saw  that  the  chief  rule  for  an  artist  was  "Be 
sincere  to  nature,  and  take  her  as  she  is.  Be  sincere  with 
3'ourself,  knowing  what  }'ou  trulv  admire  and  painting  that 
alone,  llien  vital  art  is  produced,  and.  if  the  workman  be  a 
man  of  great  j)Owers,  great  art."  In  its  moral  aspect  this 
principle  was  but  a  rediscovery  of  the  princi])le  of  Alilton 
"that  a  true   i3oet   must   make   his   life  a   poem." 

This  was  a  new  and  revolutionary  principle.  Art  in  those 
da_vs  was  in  peril  of  1)ecoming  mere  handicraft.  Ruskin  re- 
called men  to  nature  in  art,  as  Wordsworth  did  in  poetry. 
He  Called  Carlyle  his  master,  yet  they  were  vastly  dif- 
ferent. "The  genius  of  Ruskin  is  subtile,  the  genius 
of  Carlyle  lacks  subtlety.  The  style  of  Ruskin  is  polished. 
Carlyle's  is  chaotic.  Ruskin  adored  art,  Carlyle  despised  it. 
Carlyle  was  a  humorist.  Ruskin  possessed  wit  and  satire,  but 
not  humor.  Ruskin  wields  the  rapier  while  Carhde  hurls 
the  thunderbolt.  One  has  the  energy  of  a  primeval  man. 
and  his  limitations;  the  other  is  a  fine  product  of  a  special 
culture",  yet  in  moral  attempts  they  are  alike  and  their 
criticism  of  life  agrees.  Each  is  antagonistic  to  the  trend  of 
the  age.  Criticism  of  art  was  from  the  first  a  criticism  of 
life  and  as  his  genius  grew,  art  fell  behind  him  and  life  be- 
came more  and  more. 

But  he  was  also  intenselv  interested  in  social  economy 
and  ethics.  Like  Carlyle  he  laid  down  the  absolute  duty 
of   work,    and    like    Keats   he   insisted   that   "truth    is    beautv. 
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beauty  is  truth".  Hence  falsehood  is  ugliness.  Great  artists 
have  not  always  been  good  men  but  they  have  been  noble- 
minded  men.  Some  accuse  him  of  hostility  towards  manufac- 
tu.re  and  manufacturing  towns.  IJut  this  is  not  true,  for  he 
established  these  himself.  But  what  he  does  say  is  "that 
there  is  no  natural  association  between  manufacture  and 
ugliness  and  there  need  l)e  none.  If  there  l3e  a  notorious 
■sdolation  of  beauty  it  is  because  there  has  been  a  notorious 
contempt  for  truth — the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone  and  that  his  snul  has  claims."  A  contempt  for  beauty 
means  more  than  a  lack  of  aesthetic  taste  in  a  man's  nature. 
It  means  necessarily  a  contempt  of  right,  since  beauty  is  the 
concrete  final  expression  of  right. 

In  his  "Stories  of  Venice",  he  argues  that  A'enice  rose  in 
her  exquisite  grandeur  of  form  because  the  men  that  laid 
her  foundations  were  descendants  of  a  noble  and  liberty-lov- 
ing people;  that  its  period  of  moral  decline  was  marked  by 
the  corruption  in  their  architecture.  He  maintains  that  the 
great  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  1)ut  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  an  age  in  the  world's  history  where  l^elief  in  God 
was  the  supreme  factor.  According  to  Ruskin's  theory  every 
one  who  fails  to  appreciate  beauty  in  one  of  its  many  forms, 
is  a  lover  of  untruths,  and  out  of  sympathv  v.dth  his  Greator. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  profound  doctrine  some,  indeed  many, 
have  said,  and  do  say,  that  "Rus1-:in  wrote  onh'  nonsense  but 
Avrote  it  prettily." 

l^o  yet  another  class  Ruskin  is  but  a  stylist.  Of  him 
Frederick  Harrison  says,  "The  world  has  long  appreciated 
the  charm  of  John  Ruskin's  writings,  but  it  is  yet  hardly 
understood  that  he  stands  forth  now  alone  and  inimitable  as 
the  supreme  master  of  English  prose.';'  He  not  only  surpasses 
every  contemporar}-  wudter  of  ]3rose,  but  he  calls  out  of  our 
giorious  tongue  notes  more  strangely  beautiful  and  inspiring 
than  ever  yet  issued  from  that  instrument."  But  it  is  far 
from  perfect  st}de.  Much  less  is  it  in  any  sense  a  model 
style  or  one  to  be  cultivated  ;  for  in  mere  exultation  he  uses 
his  mastery  of  the  English  language  entirelv  with  too  much 
excess.  "But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  writings  are  often 
lyrical,    set    in     profuse     and    gorgeous     mosaic,    but     never 
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grotesque  or  eccentric.'' 

Philosophic  as  his  writings  may  be  you  cannot  accuse 
Ruskin  of  being  but  an  idle  dreamer.  His  life  is  but  the  ex- 
ponent of  his  beliefs.  He  upheld  Turner  in  his  writings  and 
bought  his  pictures  when  the  artist  was  utterly  neglected  by 
patron  and  public.  He  praised  v/ork,  and  no  more  laborious 
life  th-an  his  has  been  lived  among  us.  He  advocated 
symplicity  of  life  and  few  lives  have  been  "more  gracefully 
austere"  than  his.  "He  not  only  gave  away  all  of  the  £200.- 
000  left  him  l)ut  lie  gave  himself — his  genius,  sympathy  and 
service,  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  his  countrymen:  and  this  the 
gospel  of  sincerit^'  proclaimed  in  his  writing,  has  l)een  made 
still   more   beautiful    and   convincing   by   his   life." 

Edith    Allison,    "07. 


"For  the  first  week  don't  you  know 
A  Prep's  as  blue  as  indigo. 
Just  the  same  she's   very  green 
If  she  lets  her  blues  be  seen. 
Basket  l^all  soon  pounds  her  mellow 
In  great  spots  of  black  and  yellow. 
And   though   lacking   many  a   thing 
She  has  local  coloring." 

A  Departed   Prep. 


The  Pettison  Twins. 

By  Alarion  Hill. 
New  York :  AlcClure,  Phillips  and  Co. 
"The  Pettison  Twins"  are  stories  wdiich  came  out  in 
ATcClure's  ^lagazine  during  the  last  year.  The  Twins  are 
Rex  and  Regina,  who  are  being  brought  up  by  an  enter- 
prising mother  according  to  certain  modern  theories.  One 
of  ]Mrs.  Pettison's  pet  theories  was  to  wake  up  the  baby 
while  it  was  taking  a  nap  so  that  the  child  could  exercise 
her  lungs  by  crying.  Rex  and  Regina  are  not  really  bad, 
but  they  would  have  been  better  if  the^'  could  have  received 
an  old-fashioned  spank  instead  of  their  mother's  "radiant 
smile." 
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These  little  stories  of  child-life  have  one  great  charm — 
they  are  very  conducive  to  laughter.  One  cannot  help  but 
laugh  at  Airs.  Pettison  as  she  endeavors  to  practice  literally 
everything  that  the  "Home  Messenger,"  or  "Ideal  Mother- 
hood." or  "The  Privileges  of  Parenthood,"  print  about  the 
correct  bringing-up  of  children.  We  laugh  at  the  children 
too  :  Regina  is  always  getting  into  troul)le  with  her  language, 
as  when  she  says:  "God  is  a  mocker.  Strong  drink  is  rag- 
time." Rex  is  the  learned  child  who  says  to  his  mother, 
after  studying  an  almanac  in  which  there  is  a  picture  of  a 
man's  internal  organs:  "It  shall  not  occur  again,  I  promise 
you,  I  cross  my  h — cross  my  auricles  and  ventricles."  Still 
the  reader  would  be  inclined  to  pity  the  misused  Rex  and 
Regina  if  he  did  not  understand  children.  For  I  hardly  be- 
lieve that  there  are  any  children  just  like  the  Pettison  Twins. 
Their  characters  are  far-fetched  ;  they  are  too  unnatural  for 
real  children.  Also  it  hardlv  seems  as  if  there  is  any  mother 
like  Airs.  Pettison  who  seemed  to  have  no  love  in  her  heart 
but  who  bent  all  her  energy  towards  making  abnormal  won- 
ders  out   of   two   innocent   children. 

"The  Pettison  Twins"  are  not  as  healthy  as  the  Rebecca 
stories  or  those  of  Alyra  Kelly.  The  latter  tell  of  children 
who  seem  more  real,  wdio  have  child-like  minds,  and  who 
act  like  the  children  whom  we  all  know.  Still  "The  Petti- 
son Twins"  is  a  charming  book  and  is  very  amusing.  But 
its  chief  charm  seems  to  be  its  success  in  holding  up  to 
ridicule  those  parents  who  attempt  to  bring  up  their  children 
according  to  such  theories  as  these — that  parents  should  hold 
"smiling  talks"  with  children  or  "letting  children  alone  to 
allow  them  to  find  themselves."  L.  A.  G.,  "08. 
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E*t»rial. 

Once  more  vacation  days,  the  long-expected,  have  come 
and  gone  and  again  a  new  year  of  work  anrl  ])lav  lies  before 
us.  For  three  rnontlis  we  have  been  scattered  here,  there, 
and  evervwhere,  but  now  we  lia-^'c  returned  to  ])ick  up  our 
work  again  w'here  we  left  oft  last  June. 

With  more  than  our  usual  eagerness  and  with  bright 
anticipations  we  turned  our  steps  towards  our  Alma  Mater 
on  the  eighteenth  of  September — the  first  day  of  school. 
During  the  summer  months  vague  reports  of  manv  changes 
at  the  college  had  reached  our  ears.  And.  for  once  Dame 
f  Rumor  spoke  the  truth.  We  scarcelv  recognize  the  familiar 
rooms,  so  thoroughly  have  thev  been  renovated.  Evervthing 
is  so  bright  and  cheerful  and  Ij^eautiful  that  it  is  with  difficultv 
that  we  turn  our  attention  from  these  things  and  settle  down 
to  earnest  work.  A'\^e  are  happy  and  proud  in  the  brighter 
prospects  of  the  college — proud  that  it  is  our  college  and 
glad   to   own   it   as  our  Alma   Mater. 

As  we  look  about  us  once  more  we  see  still  other  changes. 
We  sadly  miss  many  familiar  faces  whose  presence  added 
much  to  the  jo}'  of  college  life  in  former  vears.  Some  of 
them  have  become  Alumn?e  and  are  now  turnino-  their  atten- 
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tion  to  other  fields  of  activity,  while  we  still  look  forward 
to  that  day-  in  the  future  when  we  shall  join  their  ranks. 
Some  are  detained  by  home  duties,  some  are  travelling,  while 
others  are  kept  away  for  still  different  reasons.  Instead  of 
them  we  see  many  newcomers,  1)otli  in  the  student  body  and 
in  the  Faculty,  newcomers  whose  faces  are  already  familiar 
and  who  no  doubt  wall  soon  seem  like  old  friends. 

With  pleasant  anticipationss  we  look  forward  to  spend- 
ing a  happy  and  profitable  year  together,  a  year  that  in  after 
days  shall  be  fragant  with  pleasant  memories  of  hours  of  fun 
— for  we  must  not  forget  that  "all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy" — and  of  equally  pleasant  hours  of  study 
spent  together.  To  all — old  and  new  alike — at  this  beginning 
of  a  new  school-year,  the  Sorosis  extends  its  heartiest  greet- 
ings and   best  wishes. 


ALUMNA. 


Edith   Gra}^,   "06,   is  at   Smith. 

Miss  A\a'lla  McXitt  is  teaching  at  Miss  Fulton's  School. 

Miss  Verna   Madtes,   '06,   is  teaching  in   ^lonessen   High 
School. 

i\Iiss  ?\Iary  AA'illson,  '03.  is  teaching  English  in  Woman's 
College,  Baltimore. 

Miss   Rebekah    Eggers,    '04,   is    teaching   at    Ackle}-   Hall 
in  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

Miss    Nancy    Blair,    "04,    is    at   home    again    in    Pittsburg 
after  a  two  years'  residence  in  Colorado. 

]\Iiss   Anna   Wiilson,    '06,    attended    the    Omega    meeting 
Fridav  afternoon,  September  twentv-eighth. 

While    Miss    Brownson    is   acting  as   Dean,     Miss   Clara 
Littell,  '02,  is  conducting  her  classes  in  Bible. 
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Annie  Ma\',   daiiii'hter  of  ]\Irs.  John   Mason  Yonng   (nee 
Annie    Montgomery)    was    born    Angust    twenty-fifth. 


Pfeil  and  Mr.   E.   Brown   Baker  of  the   Xew  York  Contract- 
ing company. 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Brown  (nee  Grace  Griffith)  died  at  her 
home  near  Lincohi,  Nebraka,  on  Angnst  thirtieth  after  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

Mrs.  A'liller,  Mrs.  Nevin  and  ]\Iiss  Edna  McKee  were 
present  at  the  reception  gi\'en  by  the  Faculty  Friday  even- 
ing,  Septeml)er  twenty-eighth. 

On  Scpteml)er  twenty-eighth  ^liss  Lida  B.  Young  enter- 
tained the  class  of  1904  and  a  few  others  in  honor  of  Alisses 
Nancy    Blair    and    Elizabeth    Carpenter. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


The  first  social  function  of  the  year  was  a  tea  given  by 
the  Seniors  to  the  Faculty  and  collegiate  students  on  Thurs- 
day, September  twentieth. 

During  the  summer  the  Senior  parlor  was  repapered  and 
remodeled  and  now  the  Seniors  take  great  pride  in  their 
"Green   and    White''   room. 

The  Omega  Society  held  a  meeting  on  September  twenty- 
eighth,  at  which  Mr.  Putnam,  Professor  of  English,  was  pres- 
ent. Plans  were  made  for  the  meetings  during  the  first 
semester. 

A  large  room  on  the  third  floor  of  Dilworth  Hall  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  den  for  the  juniors.  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen.  Near  the  den  there  is  to  be  a  kitchen  where  the 
girls  expect  to  enjoy  candy-pulls  and  fudge-parties. 
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The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  entertained 
the  Faculty  and  new  girls  at  a  Salaniagundi  party  held  in 
the  College  drawing  roonis  Friday  evening,  September 
twenty-first.  The  first  prize,  a  very  dainty  cup  and  saucer, 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Emma  Coulter.  IMiss  Phoebe  Layton 
was  consoled  with  a  wee  cup  and  saucer. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held  Wed- 
nesday evening,  September  twenty-sixth.  Sixteen  new  mem- 
bers were  taken  into  the  association.  .\t  the  next  meeting 
Miss  Myrtle  Grow  was  elected  Vice  President  to  fill  the 
vacancy  ^caused  by  Miss  Record's  withdrawal  from  college 
and    Miss    -Marion    Euwer    was    elected    Secretary. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  September  twenty-seventh, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  at  which 
the  following  elections  occurred  :  ]\Iiss  V^irginia  Marshall,  as 
President ;  Miss  Marion  Knight,  as  Vice  President,  and  Miss 
Nellie  Van  Tine  as  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  The  associa- 
tion also  welcomed  the  new  gymnasium  instructor,  Miss 
Marion  Knapp. 

The  Faculty  gave  a  reception  and  dance  to  all  the  stu- 
dents on  Frida}^  evening,  September  twenty-eighth.  During 
the  reception  there  was  a  short  musicale  programme.  Miss 
Few  gave  two  vocal  solos,  Professor  Gittings  on  the  piano, 
and  Mr.  Von  Kunitz  on  the  violin,  rendered  instrumental 
selections.  Dancing  followed  in  Dilworth  Hall.  In  every 
respect  the  occasion  was  most  enjoyable  and  the  kindness  of 
the  Faculty  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all. 
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Miss  Holman  is  studying  Archeology  in  Berlin. 

Miss  Knapp  recently  entertained  her  two  sisters  at  the 
Collesre. 
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3^Iiss  Florence  Allen,  of  Alt.  Holyoke,  is  the  President's 
Secretar}^ 

j\Iiss  Eastman  is  with  her  aunt,  Airs.  Hall,  in  Ashfield, 
Alassachitsetts. 

The  Seniors  are  seen  at  chapel  every  morning  in  their 
caps  and  gowns. 

The  new  matron  is  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Drais,  who  studied  at 
Lake  Erie   College. 

Aliss  Jnanita  Husi^and's  long-famed  phonograph  is  on 
the  wa}'  to   College. 

Miss  Lewis  is  beginning  the  new  year's  work  as  instruc- 
tor of  English  at  Smith. 

The  chemistry  and  biologv  instructor  is  Aliss  Amelia 
Alontgomery,  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Alawr. 

Dr.  Afartin  was  present  at  the  reception  given  Idv  the 
Facult}^   on    Friday,    Septeml^er    twenty-eighth. 

ATiss  Green,  in  Latin,  translatino-  ''Neptunia  Troia" : 
Paraphrase  and  say.  "The  Neptune  built  1)}^  Trov." 

ATiss  Nell  Van  Tine  was  the  guest  of  Aliss  Lorraine 
Blum,    Friday    evening,    Septeml:)er    twenty-ninth. 

Aliss  Florence  Flunt,  of  Alunhall,  was  the  guest  of  Aliss 
Campbell.    Friday    evening,    September    twenty-first. 

A  number  of  the  liouse-girls  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the  Ex- 
position on   Saturday  afternoon,   September  twenty-ninth. 

ATiss  r^eborah  Loveio3^  of  Smith,  who  has  been  the  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Atlanta  University,  is  our  new  Greek 
instructor. 
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On  the  nineteenth  of  September  Aliss  Hahn  set  sail  for 
Leipsic  \Yhere  she  expects  to  continue  her  studies  in 
chemistry. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  changes  in  the  Faculty 
this  year.  To  all  the  new  members  a  most  cordial  welcome 
is   extended. 

3.1iss  Gor}'  visited  the  college  several  times  during  the 
summer.  She  is  now  teaching  music  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Clarion,  Pa. 

The  head  of  the  English  department  is  now  ^Ir.  George 
W.  Putnam  of  Plarvard,  who  was  recenth'  an  instructor  in 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Beloit  Gollege. 

]\Iiss  Llarie  Gort  has  been  prevented  from  returning  to 
school  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her  brother,  l)ut  expects 
to  return   as  soon  as  the  cjuarantine  is  raised. 

Mr.  William  H.  Getting,  organist  of  the  Shadyside  Pres- 
byterian Ghurch  and  well  known  to  music  lovers  in  Pitts- 
burg, is  the  new  instructor  in  the  pipe  organ. 

The  instructor  of  vocal  niusic  is  ]\Iiss  In  a  Few,  a  gradu- 
ate of  several  of  the  best  musical  institutions  of  the  country 
and  who  for  some  years  was  a  student  in  England  and  Italy. 

The  [Mathematics  professor  is  Mr.  Garlon  E.  Wheeler,  a 
graduate  of  P)ates  Gollege,  ^Nlaine,  who  has  been  a  success- 
ful teacher  at  Leominster  High  School  and  Nichols  Academy, 
Alassachusetts. 

AA'^e  are  happy  to  say  that  Miss  Glark,  honorarv  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  '07,  wdio  was  compelled  to  resign  her 
position  as  mathematics  instructor  because  of  ill  health,  is 
slov/ly  improving. 

Aliss   Goolidge,  the  new  dean,  has  not  vet  been  able   to 
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take  up  her  duties  at  the  college  because  of  ill  health,  but 
she  is  expected  before  long.  In  the  meantime  Miss  Brown- 
son  has  been  acting  as  dean. 

Registrar  of  Smith  to  ]\Iary  Kimball,  P.  C.  W.  P.  "06. 
What  class? 

Mary:   1906. 

Registrar:  Are  you  not  getting  a  little  ahead  of  your- 
self. Miss  Kimball? 

The  director  of  the  art  department,  ]Miss  Frances  ]\Ic- 
Creer_v,  was  formerly  a  sucessful  teacher  of  art  in  Pittsburg. 
She  has  already  achieved  high  honors,  her  pictures  having 
been  hung  in  exhibits  of  the  Carnegie  Art  Institute  and  also 
in  exhibitions  in  Paris.  For  the  last  three  years  she  has 
been  studying  Art  and  the  History  of  Art  in  Paris. 

Miss  Marion  Knapp.  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  is  the  head  of  the  g}'mnasium  department. 
For  four  years  she  was  the  instructor  of  physical 
training  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  For  some  time  past  she  has  been  connected 
with  the  Vacation  Schools  in  Pittsburg  and  has  had  charge 
of  the  play  grounds. 
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Only  a  few  of  our  exchanges  have  been  received  as  yet. 
We  trust  that  the  others  will  be  forthcoming  before  long  and 
extend  to  all  our  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  year. 

Professor — Chemists  have  given  nnich  thought  and  study 
to  acetylene. 

Bright  Senior — I  thought  they  made  light  of  it. — Ex. 

If  a  body  meet  a  body 

Comin'   thru  the  rye, 
He  should  always  greet  a  body 

With  a  slice  of  [)ie. — Ex 
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"As   a    farmer   was   going   to   plough, 

He  met  a  man  driving  a  cough  ; 
They  had  words  which  led  to  a  rough, 

And  the  farmer  was  struck  on  his  brough." 

A  company  selling  salve  sent  a  cjuantity  to  a  man  recjuir- 
ing  him  to  write  a  puff.  He  wrote  that  he  had  a  dog  that 
got  about  two  inches  of  his  tail  cut  off.  He  applied  the 
salve  to  the  wound  and  the  tail  grew  out  to  its  natural  length. 
He  applied  the  salve  to  the  piece  of  tail  and  a  whole  new 
dog  grew  on. — Ex. 

"James,"  asked  the  druggist,  sternly,  "how  did  you  come 
to   lose   that   sale." 

"We  didn't  have   what  the  lady  wanted,  sir." 

"Why  you  know  we  carry  the  most  complete  line  of 
perfumery,  knicknacks,  stationery,  toilet  accessories  and  fancy 
articles   in   the   city." 

"Yes,  sir,  but  it  was  medicine  she  wanted." — Ex. 

A  farmer  walked  into  a  hotel  in  AVheeling,  and  going  up 
to  the  water  cooler,  pressed  the  faucet  down,  but  no  water 
appeared.  He  turned  to  the  clerk,  who  stood  smiling  behind 
the  desk,  and  asked  what  was  wrong.  "Tip  it,"  said  the 
clerk.  "Well,  Ell  be  blowed,"  said  the  farmer,  "It's  getting 
to  be  that  you  ha-\'e  to  tip  the  tank  to  get  a  drink."  AMiere- 
upon  he  proceeded  to  drop  a  nickel  into  the  tank. — Ex. 

Wanted. 

A  barber  to  shave  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  dentist  to  work  on  the  jaws  of  death. 
A  pen  that  will  write  with  inky  darkness. 
Sea  horses  to  feed  from  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
A  pair  of  suspenders  for  the  1:)reaches  of  promise. 
A  mosquito  bar  for  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  another  for  the 
cradle  of  the  deep. — Ex. 
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One  day  a  learned  professor  was  accosted  by  a  very  dirty 
little   bootblack:        "Shine   vonr   shoes,    sir?" 

The  professor  was  impressed  by  the  filthiness  of  the 
boy's  face. 

'T  don't  want  a  shine,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "but  if  you'll 
go  and  wash  your  face  I'll  give  you  a  sixpence." 

"A'  richt,  sir,"  was  the  lad's  reply,  as  he  went  over  to  a 
neighboring  fountain  and  made  his  ablutions.  Returning  he 
held   out   his   hand   for   the   money. 

"Well,  my  lad,"  said  the  professor,  "you  have  earned 
your  sixpence.     Here  it  is." 

"I  dinna  want  it,  auld  chap,"  returned  the  boy,  with  a 
lordly  air.     "Ye  keep  it  and  get  yer  hair  cut."- — Ex. 

The  Public-spirited  lady  met  the  little  boy  on  the  street. 
Something  about  his  appearance  halted  her.  She  stared  at 
him  in  her  nearsighted  way. 

The  Lady — Little  l:>oy,  haven't  you  any  home. 

The   Little   Boy — Oh,  _ves'm,   Lve   got  a   home- 

The   Lady — And   loving  parents?  * 

The  Little  Boy— Yesm'. 

The  Lady — Are  they  bringing  you  up  to  be  a  good  and 
Helpful  citizen? 

The   Little   Boy — Yes'm. 

The  Lady — Will  you  ask  your  mother  to  come  and  hear 
me  talk  on  "When  Does  a  ^lother's  Dutv  to  Her  Child  Be- 
gin?" next  Saturday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  at  Lvceum 
Hall? 

The  Little  Boy  (explosively) — What's  th'  matter  with 
you,  ma!     Don't  you  know  me?     Lm  your  little  1)ov  ! — Ex. 

g     g  A  NENA/  ONE..^ | 

g     g  Ladies'  Cloth-top  Plain  Toe  Patent  Leather  Button  $3.50  g 

I  I  GE0.  H.  ST0EBENER  | 

I     |6227Penn  Fi:iQ+      FnH^ 

I     S  6222  Frankstown  I— ClO  L      1—1  lU   g 
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Gents'  Furnishing 
Ladies'  Furnisliing 
TrunlfsandVaiises 


Bell  Phoxe,  i+g-R 


House  Furnisliings  I 

4* 

. .  Queensware . .    % 
* 

Shoes  and  Siippers  | 

* 

* 


INCORPORATED    1906 

811-815    Wood    Street 
NA/ilkinsburg,   Pa. 


The   Boarding  House  Steak. 

Steak,   steak,   steak. 

On  the  cold,  cold  plates  I  see. 

And  'tis  well  that  my  tongue  does  not  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  married  man 

That  his  wife  presides  at  his  board ; 

O  well  for  the  serA'ing  maid. 

Who  steals  the  choice  bits  that  are  stored. 

As  the  hungry  days  go  on 

To  their  total  upon  the  bill, 

Boarders  long  for  the  taste  of  a  chicken  pie, 

Or  the  sound  of  a   freezer  that's  still. 

Steak,  steak,  steak. 

On  the  cold,  cold  plates  I  see, 
And  the  longing  for  something  better  to  eat 

AA^ill  never  depart  from  me.— H.  S.  Record.  Ex. 


YOUNG  LADIES  § 


I    WHO    ARE    AT    COLLEGE,    AND    AWAY   PROM    HOME,    SHOULD    DEPOSIT    THEIR    ^, 


I    MONEY    IN    A    BANK.       THIS    BANK    IS    THE    DEPOSITORY    FOR    THE    PENNSYL- 
\    VANIA    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN    AND    HAS    THE    LARGEST    CAPITAL    AND    SUR- 


PLUS OP  ANY  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  THE  WORLD.      AN  ACCOUNT  MAY  BE  OPENED    Q 
WITH   ONE   DOLLAR  OR  UPWARDS.     FOUR   PER   CENT.    INTEREST   PER   ANNUM, 
COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


9. 


PEOPLES  SAVINGS    BANK 


Fourth  and  Wood 
PITTSBURG       PA. 
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Rensliaw,  Carson  &  Co 

103  FEDERAL    ST. 
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I*     Everything  Always  Open    % 

I      SMITH  im  COMFAE 


INCORPOATED 
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PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES 

Capital,  $200,000.00    Surplus,  $470,000.00 
Assets,  $3,500,000.00 

James  R.  Mellon,  President 

J.  D.  Miller,  Cashier 

Special  Department  for  Women 

Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults 
4  Per  Cent,  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts 


TT-ISIT 


The  Maguificeut  Store  of 


E.  P.  Roberts  &  Sons,^ 


Rare  Gems 
Jewelry 
Silver,  Art 


233  FIFTH    AVENUE 


WATGHES 


DIAMONDS 


R.  J.  HENNE 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

6OI8  Gontei*  AvGm,  East  End 

Bath  Phonms  PITTSBURG 


Telephone  SI.  Residence  Phone  685-J. 

HL\RD\Vj\lREjCa 

HARDWARE    AND    HOUSE    FURNISHINGS 

STOVES    AND    RANGES 
PAINT,    OILS    &    GLASS 


703  Penn  Avenue 


Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
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Rock  Crystal,  Minton  China  and  Rookwood  Pottery 


Novelties  of  rare  artistic  merit 
Any  article  made  in 


^    CHINA,  GLASS  or  POTTERY 


WILL.  ALWAYS  BE  FOUND  HERE 


^9 


AT  ITS  BEST 


416  Penn  Avenue 


5^  ^ 
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HAMILTON  &  CLARK  CO.    I 


The 


Central  National 

OF  WILKINSBURG 
Assets        •        $600,000 


Bank 


INFOPMATION 

About  the  Banking  Business  in  General.  This 
Bank's  Business  in  particular.  Investments,  Se- 
curities, etc.,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
orner  of    South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Bell  Phone  123  Wilkins 


Scientific  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 

and 
Accessories 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

{Manufacturers  -  Importers 

Phone  936  Grant 

7  Penn  Avenue, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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P       C  C  C^  M  •  Jewelers  and 

(crraj^j^  d^i^TQaJ)  silversmiths 

LOOSE   DIAMONDS 

JENA/ELRY  In  the  Oriental  effects 

SHIRRED  MESH  BAGS  JUST  OUT 

BRACELETS  FOR  CHILDREN 

a  10  SIXTH  ST.  Opposite  Hotel  Anderson. 
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SHOES 


More  of  this  popular  shoe  worn  than  all 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

Ko.  20. 

ai3  and  314  Sixth  Street 


o 


Ices  Croquettes 

Ice  Cream  Salads 

Fancy  Cakes  Timbals 

GOOD  SERVICE 

♦  ^l^omas  §pri^|s  §  (o  ♦ 

Will  serve  you>    Weddings, 
Card  Parties,  Teas, 
Dinners  and  Lunches 

COBSZCTLT,    rBOMPTLT  ud  C0UFLXTEL7 


Prices  Moderate 


132  S.  EighUnd  Ave. 


O 
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ESTABLISHED      1810  ^M 


THE     BANK     OF     PITTSBURGH 


XA  T  I  O  X  A  L    A  S  S  O  C  I  A  T  I  O  X 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $5 ,000,000 


Resources,  .«ii35, 000,000 


EVERY  STUDENT  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  A  LITTLE  BOOKLET  ISSUED  BY 
THIS  BANK,  GIVING  SOME  INTERESTING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  OLDEST 
BANK  IN  WESTERN  PBNNSYLA'ANIA  AND  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE    CITY   OF   PITTSBURGH.       WRITE   OR   CALL   FOR   IT. 

226-230  FOURTH  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


/nbillincr^ 

9071lmoo^  street 

Bell  Phone  559-J  Wilkins      llUlilhinSbUrCl 


GOOD  THINGS   TO   EAT. 


h.  I.  kmm  k  k, 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Cliurch, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 


Phones,      234,  349.      P,  &.  A.  362,        City    Store. 
144,  152,153,  P,&.  A,  144,     East  End   Store. 


East  End's  Largest 


Gas  Heatint;  Stoves,  90c  to  ^23.00 
Gas  Ranges,       -      I12.50  to  $50.00 


GRAFF   BROTHERS 

(Incorporated) 
Both  Phone,s  5912  Penn  Ave.,  East  End 


COTRELL  &   LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
and  GO'WNS  to  the 
American    Collegps. 

Illnstrated  bulletin,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  upon  appli- 
cation. 


WiLKlNSBURG    TRUST    CO. 

OPPOSITE    DEPOT 
Capital     paid     in    $25,000.00 


A  little  beginning-  may  seem  an  insigniflcant 
affair.  A  Bag  of  Money  was  at  the  beginning 
but  a  few  coins  but  by  careful  watching  and 
adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  it  kept  on 
growing    until    it    got    to    be    a    bagful. 

You  had  better  begin  now  Dy  opening  a 
bank  account  with  us.  We  pay  2  per  cent, 
on  checking  accounts  and  4  per  cent,  on 
savings  accounts. 

Call  and  see  us  at  626  Rebecca  Avenue, 
Wilkinstaurg,    Pa. 
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Bell  Phone  65S-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 

Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 


UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,   Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 


702PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists    Prescriptions    Filled 


I  NOTICE  I 

4»    You  will  find  us  at  our  new  location  4* 

* 

t     T.   G.   EVANS  ^  CO.  | 

"f    909-qii  I^ibertv  Ave.                        PITTSBURG  4' 

*  4i 

^  •£> 


I  China,GlasswarelLamps 


3SEPH    CaLDVWELL. 


Wm  .  T.  Graham. 


K.  &  B. 

Blend  Coffee 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

Department  Stores 


708-710      PENN      AVENUE, 
lONE    143.  WiLKINSBURG,  Pa. 

I,argest  Exclusive  Shoe  Dealers  I  ,^ 

West  of  New  York  /  ^ 

W.  M.  LAIRD  CO.        I 

Announce  the  opening  of  their  new  j'hoe  j'tore  | 

No  S22  LIBERTY  AVE. 

Extending  through  to  Oliver  avenue 
with  entrance  on  each  street 

Al^o  the  opening  of  the  now  complete  lines  of 

NEW    FALL    FOOTWEAR 

At  both  stores — the  old  establishment  at  Nos.  404,  406,  40S 
Market  street,  continuing  just  the  same  as  heretofore 
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WEDDINGS 


Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar-  it^ 
ried,  remember  we  make  a  specialty  of  ^ 
serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds^ 
of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  of  the  rail-  ^ 
roads  to  serve  you.  ^ 

KUHNS  g 

*?? 

W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co.         6202  Penn  Avenue  ^ 


Phones  j^^z 
ii53 


Highland 


The  I^ogan  Co. 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Ps 


Jeweler.  I         Fumiture,  Carpets,  Rugs. 


REPAIRING  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 


6109   PENN    AVE.,   EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 

Series  of  Six  Eveiungs 

SEASON  TICKET,  $1.25 


October  23,  1906— Orpheus  Concert  Co.— First  United 
Presbyterian  Ceurch. 

November  24, 1906— L,ou  J.  Beauchanip  in  "Take  the 
Sunny  Side."— Wallace  Hall. 

December  7,  1906— Hon.  Walter  M.  Chandler  in  "The 
Trial  of  Jusus  from  a  Eawyers  Stand- 
point"— First  Presbyterian  Church. 

February  18,  1907— Welsh  Prize  Singers— South  Ave. 
M.  E.  Church. 

January  22,  1907— Rev.  Geo.  Gibson  Kerr  in  "The  Value 
of  a  Boy  and  How  to  Get  the  Worth 
of  Him." — Assembly  Hall. 

February  26,  1907 — Joseffy  in  Music,  Magic  and  Mys- 
tery.    Assembly  Hall. 


FOR  ALL  P.  C.  W.  GIRLS-PRICE  $1.00. 


Portiers,  Lace  Curtains,  Etc. 

show  the  range  of  reductions  made  on  our 
REMOVAi.  SALE.     Pays  to  investigate. 

VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO.  6023  Penn  avce.e. 


^^ 


Phone 
Service 


^^T~^HE  art  of  Floral  Dec- 

-^  oration  has  been 
brought  by  us  within  the 
tastes  of  the  most  exacting 
connossieur.  Our  resources 
for  illustrating  our  methods 
and  displaying  our  lines 
are  unlimited  and  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  our 
customers. 

A.  W.  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345   SIXTH  AVENLE, 
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2  Per  Cent.  Paid  on 
Current  Accounts 


4  Per  Cent.  Paid  on 
Savings  Accounts 


FIDELITY 
TITLE   AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 
$6,813,398.76 

Tlie  Pioneer  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh 

Acts  in  all  Trust  Capacities 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business 

Rents  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

All  business  conducted  along  modern  and  liberal  lines, 

but  by  strictly  conservative  metliods 

CONSULTATION  ON  FINANCIAL  MATTERS  INVITED 

341-343  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


« 


^ 


o 


WM.  McAllister 


eukt:  lancbeim  i  mm 


DEAI,ER   IN 


606  Wood  St. 


At  6tli  Avenue   ^ 


Fine  Groceries 

NUTS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Artists  Materials 

And  Draugiitsmen's 
Supplies 
Engravers 
and  Stationers. 

IMPORTERS    OF 


C.  D.  &  P.  Phone,  261  Schenlev. 
P.  &  A.  Phone,  42  Park. 


3618  Fifth  Ave 


9; 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Stationers'  Novelties   0 
of  every  description    g 

O 


No.  513 


Sole  Agents  for 
Mark  Cross 
I^eather  Goods 


Woop$T.    PIANO  MAKERS. 
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The  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 

335,  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPBTAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$1,500,000 
$22,000,000 


SPECiHL  SUITES  OF  INTEREST 


j^     -SZ     IS 


ja.     Xj     Ij     O     TFT    E     ID 


CESSTIFICHTES     OF     DEPOSIT 

^aya-Tole  oxl  HDeiaaa-rLd.  or  a,t  a  IF^iscecL  mnae 

These  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  parties  having  Idle 
or  Reserve  Funds  awaiting  use  or  investment 


HIGH  GRADE  INVESTMENT  BONDS  FOR  SALE 


Steinway,  Weber, 
Krakauer,  Krell- 
French,  Mellor, 
Chauncey  and 
other  Pianos 

The     "Pianola" 

piano  player  standard 
of  the  world,— reper- 
toire of  12,000  selec- 
tions, music    from  4  o 

up,  with  "Metrostyle,"  produces  results  obtainable  in 

none  other. 

VOCALION  CHURCH  ORGANS 
Regina  Music  Boxes,  Edison 
Phonographs,  Zonophones, 

Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins, 
Cornets,  Zithers,  Flutes,  etc.,  etc. 

Sheet  Music  at  lowest  ratps. 

Intsruction  Books,  Classic  and 
Popular  Editions,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  CATAIvOGUES 
K  EASY  PAYMENTS 


Every^hin;  Musical 
thar  is  (he  Best 

319-321  Fifth  Ave.  Pitfsburih 


fHEN  considering  your  finan- 
cial interests — a  safe  and 
profitable  depository  for 
savings  or  surplus  funds — 
it  might  be  well  to  remem- 
ber this  bank's  history  of 
45  years  for  Careful,  Capa- 
ble and  Conservative  banking. 

Its  Assets  of  $16,000,000.00  and 
Interest  Rate  of  Four  per  cent, 
combine  safety  with  profit. 

Write  for  illustrated  explan- 
atory BOOKLET. 

Pittsburgh 

Bank  for  Savings 

Smithfield  St.  &  Fourth  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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^     ;         SEASON    BY    SEASON   THE    BUSINESS    EXPANDS— IT    BECOMES    NECESSARY 

5    TO  GIVE  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  MORE  ROOM  IN  WHICH  TO  SHOW  NEW 

5    GOODS. 

5  '  THIS  FALL  THE  SHOWINGS  ALL  OVER  THE  HOUSE  ARE  THE  LARGEST 
WE'VE  EVER  MADE  AND  MANY  CHANGES  WERE  NECESSARY  TO  ACCOM- 
MODATE THIS  EXTRA  ACCUMULATION  OP  CHOICE  THINGS,  BUT  THEY  WERE 
MADE.  THE  GOODS  ARE  HERE  AND  OF  A  CHARACTER  THAT  DEMANDS  YOUR 
CONSIDIiRATION. 

LET  US  PROVE  TO   YOU  PERSONALLY  THE  TRUTH  OF  THIS  ASSERTION. 
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The  Oxford  Movement. 


In  the  hfe  of  the  Christian  Church  there  has  been  a  series 
of  reformations  or  revivals — much-needed  indeed,  if  life,  vigor, 
strength,  and  enthusiasm  were  to  be  maintained.  Even  before 
the  great  Reformation  of  1520,  this  great  organization  had 
not  lacked  movements  which  inspired  anew,  and  gave  new 
faith  and  aims,  and  hopes.  The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  doctrinal — the  greatest  doctrinal  movement  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  doctrine  alone 
does  not  constitute  a  church,  and  if  the  personal  element  in 
religion  is  lost  in  the  form,  one  can  expect  little  enthusiasm. 
Just  such  a  state  of  affairs  we  find  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  The  church  existed,  form  and  ritual  were  not  lack- 
ing; but  there  was  no  personal  element,  no  devotion  to  a  per- 
sonal Redeemer.  Life  existed — yet  the  church  was  dead  in 
its  real  sense  and  in  its  relation  to  mankind. 

The  Oxford  movement  was  an  awakening,  not  like  the 
Reformation,  not  like  any  precedmg  revival,  but  a  move- 
ment meant  first  of  all  to  bring  out  this  personal  feeling  and 
devotion.  The  Methodist  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not  complete,  'and  this  new  movement  was  comple- 
mentary— carrying  along  with  it  both  the  deep  religious  fervor 
and  the  objective  teaching  necessary  to  inspire  life  and  en- 
thusiasm. There  were,  to  be  sure,  questions  of  holy  orders, 
of  valid  sacraments,  and  of  apostolic  succession,  but  under- 
neath all  else  the  doctrinal  teaching  really  was  incarnation, 
and  the  aim  to  give  to  the  world  a  living  Christ,  an  ever  pres- 
ent Saviour,  one  who  inspired  sermons,  one  who  gave  vitality 
to  worship,  and  one  who  could  make  the  sacraments  efficacious. 

The  contention  concerning  these  very  questions  gave  a 
double  ground  for  argument — historical  and  doctrinal.  And 
again  arose  the  great  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Papacy.     It  was 
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contended  that  the  national  church  of  England  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  historic  Catholic  Church ;  and  this  carried  too  far 
was  what  alarmed  all  England  and  brought  the  contention 
to  a  crisis.  By  many  the  effort  was  to  reform  the  English 
church  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  features,  but  by  the 
restoration  of  Catholic  elements  already  implied  in  her 
doctrine.  Newman  almost  kindled  the  flame  when  he  tried 
to  force  upon  the  public  the  reading  of  the  article  of  the 
Creed — "I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church". 

For  a  long  time  there  was  a  burning  undercurrent  of 
contention  and  uneasiness ;  and  in  1833,  when  ten  Irish  bish- 
oprics were  suppressed,  the  feeling  became  quite  universal. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  friends  in  a  vicarage  in  Suffolk  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  it  was  decided  to  publish  tracts,  and 
give  to  the  public  the  feelings  that  before  this  time  a  few 
men  had  kept  to  themselves.  So  important  did  the  publica- 
tion of  these  tracts  become,  and  so  vital  was  their  relation  to 
the  movement  itself,  that  it  is  often  known  by  the  simple  name 
of  tractarian  movement.  The  first  tract  came  out  September 
9,  1833,  and  during  the  next  year  forty-six  were  published 
and  circulated.  They  were  short,  concise,  but  clear  state- 
ments concerning  the  government,  doctrine,  and  worship  of 
the  church ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  first  and  most  of 
all,  were  the  real  power  in  starting  the  whole  movement. 

Perhaps  the  first  outward  act  of  the  revival  was  the  ser- 
mon of  John  Keble,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  on  national 
apostasy.  And  this  was  followed  by  Newman's  4  o'clock 
sermons  at  St.  Mary's  where,  on  account  of  his  position  there, 
his  arguments  had  great  weight  with  the  Oxford  students. 
Soon  (1834)  Pusey  openly  and  actively  joined  the  movement, 
and  now  under  the  leadership  of  Newman,  Keble,  and  Pusey 
the  great  revival  took  its  real  form.  The  tracts  became 
treatises  concerning  the  doctrine  and  faith  as  well  as  the 
smaller  questions  at  issue,  and  an  efi^ort  was  made  to  return 
in  doctrine  and  worship  to  that  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  1839  a  new  school  Avas  formed  within  the  earlier  move- 
ment, which  really  became  predominant  and  swerved  aside  the 
,  former  aim.     William  George  Ward,  with  a  number  of  other 
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Oxford  young  men  formed  this  new  school,  representing  the 
ethical  and  philosophical  side  of  the  movement,  and  maintain- 
ing that  the  Protestant  reformation  was  a  sin,  and  that  unity 
with  Rome  and  restoration  to  the  common  faith  was  not  only 
the  ideal,  but  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  as  well.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  first  that  the  new  party  was  drifting  rapidly  to- 
ward Catholicism,  and  this  discovery  rather  unbalanced  the 
whole  movement.  Pusey  and  Keble,  however,  remained  firm 
in  their  original  aim  and  purpose,  but  Newman  was  unsettled. 
His  mind  was  arguing  for  Catholicism,  his  inclination,  habit, 
and  long  practice  for  the  old  faith. 

During  this  period  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  publica- 
tion of  tracts,  in  which  Newman  always  took  the  lead,  as  well 
as  in  the  newspaper  articles  which  were  published  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  Science  and  criticism  assailed  the  authority 
of  the  Bible.  Religious  problems  that  would  have  been  treated 
by  the  former  generation  with  the  greatest  reverence  and 
solemnity  were  now  discussed  with  as  great  freedom  as  poli- 
tics or  philosophy.  By  some  miracles  were  declared  impossi- 
ble ;  others  doubted  the  formation  of  their  own  national  church. 
All  men  believed  there  should  be  reform,  but  disagreed  as  to 
the  manner  and  mode.  Nevv'man  advocated  the  visible  Church 
as  having  sacraments  and  rites  which  are  channels  of  invisible 
grace,  and  at  the  same  time  are  unchanging  doctrine,  for,  as 
he  said,  if  it  were  altered  here  to  suit  one  and  there  for  another, 
it  would  lose  its  efTect. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  an  awakening  among  the  cler- 
gymen in  the  opposite  direction.  Priesthood  was  declared  a 
fiction  ;  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  without  conscious  effect 
on  the  mind,  a  mere  superstition ;  the  Church  variable  and  falli- 
ble. Such  statements  are  surprising  coming  from  a  clergy- 
man, but  it  is  still  more  surprising  that,  at  first,  the  Church 
did  nothing  to  oppose  them. 

Thomas  Arnold,  together  with  others  of  the  Oxford  school, 
wished  to  deepen  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  liberalize  thought, 
as  well  as  reform  the  negligence  and  apathy  of  the  clergy. 
For  this  they  at  first  welcomed  the  new  movement  and  the. 
reform  it  promised,  publishing  pamphlets  and  giving  it  their 
support.     But    they   soon    realized    that    the    movement    thus 
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started  was  not  to  be  easily  controlled  and  was  pushing  head- 
long beyond  the  bounds  of  the  English  Church ;  and  they 
found,  too,  that  for  them  dogmas  could  not  be  the  sole  basis 
of  Christianity ;  and  although  they  advocated  the  admission 
of  all  sects  except  the  Unitarian  into  the  Anglican  Church, 
they  struggled  now  to  maintain  their  own  faith  by 
opposition  to  the  radical  stand  taken  by  the  reformers. 

The  climax  of  all  this  seething  undercurrent  of  feeling 
come  with  the  publication  of  tract  XC  by  Newman.  Every- 
thing was  in  an  unsettled  state.  The  x^rticles  of  the  Church 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  revivalists,  and  some  consid- 
ered the  new  position  a  distinctly  dishonest  one,  while  others 
preferred  the  new  doctrines  to  the  old.  It  was  said  if  one 
could  believe  two  contradictory  propositions  at  the  same  time, 
he  could  remain  in  the  Church  of  England,  if  he  could  not,  he 
should  leave  it.  It  was  to  overcome  these  difficulties  that 
Tract  XC  was  written.  Since  mass,  purgatory,  and  the  infal- 
libility of  councils  were  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  39  articles  rejected  them,  how  could  the  Church  of  England 
belong  to  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church?  Newman, 
half  believing  in  Catholicism,  half  in  Anglicanism,  sought  to 
remove  the  difficulty  and  reconcile  the  two ;  but  his  answer 
to  the  burning  difficulties  was  only  an  evasion  of  the  question. 
He  argued  for  dogma  as  a  necessity.  The  39  Articles,  he 
said,  were  not  necessarily  anti-Roman  nor  intended  to  contra- 
dict the  Council  of  Trent,  for  they  were  formed  before  it. 
They  reformed  not  doctrine  but  abuse  of  doctrine ;  they  con- 
demned masses  not  mass ;  they  were  legal  documents  and 
should  be  interpreted  to  the  letter,  not  according  to  public 
opinion. 

Only  this  was  needed  to  turn  the  whole  storm  loose,  and 
all  Protestant  England  flew  to  arms.  They  thought  New- 
man's answer  evasive  and  dishonest,  and  believed  he  was  try- 
ing to  see  whether  the  Church  of  England  would  tolerate 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  immediately  stop- 
ped the  publishing  of  the  tracts,  Newman  withdrew  from  Ox- 
ford ;  Pusey  was  suspended  for  his  sermon  on  the  Eucharist, 
and  Ward  was  condemned  and  his  degrees  withdrawn. 
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To  all  these  reformers  the  Catholic  Church  appealed 
strongly.  Of  Newman  it  is  said,  "A  large  and  sweeping  con- 
ception of  a  vast  and  ever  growing  imperial  church  appealed 
strongly  to  his  statesmanlike  mind."  In  the  early  part  of  the 
movement  he  swayed  to  and  fro,  but  by  1839  his  sympathies 
were  strongly  Catholic.  At  first  he  tried  to  make  the  Church 
of  England  maintain  a  central  historic  position  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Catholicism,  but  his  feeling  of  doctrine  became 
too  strong  for  him  and  he  began  to  doubt  Anglicanism.  Early 
in  1845  Ward,  Faber,  and  Oakeley  had  taken  shelter  from 
these  distractions  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  Newman  announced  to  the  world  that  he  was 
a  Catholic.  This  shock  shattered  the  Tractarian  party  and 
checked  though  it  did  not  stop  the  Oxford  movement.  In  its 
internal  work  of  reform  the  movement  still  went  on  ;  and  the 
influence  was  felt  outside  of  England.  In  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church  the  controversy  was  likewise  carried  on  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England. 

The  famous  Gorham  controversy  followed  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
decision  a  number  of  clergymen  went  over  to  Catholicism, 
among  whom  the  most  important  was  Cardinal  Planning. 
Two  men  were  proceeded  against  for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  but  this  rather  strengthened  the  Catholic 
school,  since  it  was  given  a  recognized  place  in  Anglican 
theology. 

The  movement  widened  and  went  on,  and  became  less 
argumentative  and  more  practical.  Perhaps  this  is  what  it 
would  have  been  in  the  beginning,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few 
radical  reformers.  Froude  says,  Newman  made  the  move- 
ment, and  that  without  him  it  would  have  been  "a  harmless 
speculation  of  a  few  philosophers."  If  there  were  weak  points 
in  the  movement  there  were  also  strong  ones.  It  stood  for 
great  and  forgotten  truths;  it  rallied  culture  and  learning  to 
its  aid ;  it  counted  for  much  in  the  change  in  religious  life  and 
work.  The  doctrinal  interest  became  centered  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  There  were  new  churches,  new  parishes ;  an 
ever  increasing  interest  in  Missions.  The  movement  brought 
about  the  restoration  of  order  and  dignity  to  public  worship, 
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and  the  kindly  ministration  to  the  poor  and  distressed.  It 
raised  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  work  and  founded  relig- 
ions communities.  It  increased  educational  facilities.  But 
first  and  most  of  all  it  gave  religion  a  more  secure  hold  upon 
the  affection  of  the  people;  it  awakened  them,  aroused  their 
enthusiasm  and  gave  new  life  to  the  Church  which  before  had 
been  dead  and  aimless.  Besse  D.  Johnson,  '07. 
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The  Gibson  Girl  has  had  her  day, 

The  Summer  Girl  is  yet  afar; 

But  in  the  firmament  of  maids 

There  shines  a  new  and  strenuous  star. 

You  visit  her  most  any  night — 

And  a  box  of  candy  take ; 

She  tells  you  she  is  sorry  but 

Her  diet  she  can't  break 

For  she's  "put  in"  at  basket  ball 

And  loves  a  fierce  "match  game ;" 

She  skins  her  elbows,  bumps  her  nose 

And  walks  a  trifle  lame. 

You  talk  to  her  of  books,  but  she 

Doesn't  read  them  any  more ; 

She  tells  you  how  she  hangs  in  rings 

Full  three  feet  from  the  floor ; 

Y6u  try  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  love, 

But  you  can't  woo  her  at  all, 

She  prates  of  "baskets,"  "fouls''  and  "scores/ 

And  how  she  guards  the  ball. 

It's  basket  ball,  just  basket  ball, 

From  your  coming  till  you  go ; 

She  even  steers  you  out  the  house 

By  showing  how  to  throw. 

You  may  not  be  a  jealous  man, 

Nor  fear  some  other  him; 

But  you  and  others  will  admit 

You're  jealous  of  the  "Gym," 
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The  Day  of  the  Circus. 


It  had  rained  dismally  all  night  and  Robert  got  up  Sat- 
urday morning  in  a  most  disagreeable  frame  of  mind,  indeed. 

"What  did  it  have  to  rain  for,  anyway,  when  the  circus 
is  to-day?"  he  muttered  as  he  jerked  on  his  clothes.  He  heard 
his  mother  calling  to  him  to  hurry  down  to  breakfast,  but  he 
didn't  let  on  he  heard ;  he  guessed  he  had  grievance  enough 
without  being  told  to  hurry  up. 

He  had  saved  up  fifty  cents  for  the  great  event,  but  the 
admission  fee  w^as  thirty-five  cents  and  that  only  left  him  fif- 
teen cents  to  see  the  shows,  and  he  "just  guessed  that  wasn't 
enough  for  any  fellow  to  see  a  whole  circus  with.  Whatever 
possessed  him  to  get  that  new  knife  last  week,  especially  since 
he  lost  it  the  verj^  next  day?" 

So  he  came  downi  to  breakfast  in  no  very  pleasant  mood, 
and  after  breakfast,  when  he  intended  to  hurry  right  off  to  the 
circus,  his  mother  informed  him  that  he  w^as  to  go  over  to 
Mrs.  Sloane's  and  get  the  Delineator  which  she  had  promised 
to  loan  his  mother,  then  to  get  some  groceries  from  the  store 
before  he  returned. 

"Aw,  darn  it,  I  knew  you'd  want  me  to  do  something.  I 
wish  you'd  get  somebody  else  to  do  your  old  errands,"  he 
grumbled  as  he  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"Robert,"  his  father  said  sternly,  "don't  let  me  hear  you 
speak  to  your  mother  like  that  again,  and  for  that  word  you 
said,  you  may  learn  perfectly  the  first  Psalm  before  you  go 
to  the  circus." 

Robert  fairly  glared  at  his  father,  but  all  he  could  say 
was,  "An'  I  don't  care,"  and  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

On  his  way  for  the  Delineator  he  passed  the  circus  grounds 
and  flags  were  flying,  the  tents  were  all  up,  men  were  selling 
sandwiches  and  pink  lemonade,  and  between  the  cracks  in  the 
tent  he  saw  two  elephants  standing  on  their  heads,  and  a  clown 
running  around  pushing  a  wheelbarrow. 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'll  just  go  in  now  before  I  get  the  old  De- 
lineator," he  murmured  to  his  conscience. 

So  in  he  went,  and  in  open-mouthed  amazement  at  the 
clowns,  the  horses,  the  strong  lady,  the  trapeze  swingers  and 
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the  lion-faced  boy,  hour  after  hour  passed  and  still  Robert 
was  sauntering  around  in  the  tent,  doing  small  jobs  until  his 
fifteen  cents  had  increased  to  forty  cents.  "Fifty  cents  to  any 
boy  in  this  audience  who  can  ride  this  mule  around  to  the 
grand  stand,"  shouted  one  of  the  ring  masters. 

Robert  was  immediately  in  the  front  row  of  the  aspirants 
for  the  honor  and  was  soon  seated  on  the  animal.  But  it  was 
not  for  long,  although  he  clung  desperately  as  the  mule  kicked 
and  balked;  one  special  backing  of  the  mule  sent  him  flying 
to  the  ground.  He  found  he  couldn't  get  up  and  the  boys 
came  around  him  and  told  him  his  ankle  was  sprained. 

Not  to  get  the  fifty  cents  and  his  ankle  sprained  into  the 
bargain  !     That  was  too  much  ! 

Some  of  the  boys  helped  him  home,  and  on  the  way  he 
told  them  he  did  feel  pretty  badly,  he  "guessed  it  was  all  his 
ankle,"  yet  he  looked  apprehensively  toward  the  house  as  they 
approached.  His  mother  came  running  out  anxiously  to  meet 
him,  but  Robert  looked  the  other  way. 

"Wh}^,  Robert,  what's  the  matter,  where've  you  been, 
what's  wrong  with  your  foot?"  she  quickly  exclaimed. 

The  other  boys  told  eagerly  of  Robert's  exploit  while 
Robert  hung  his  head  shamefacedly. 

His  mother  said  nothing  until  he  was  comfortably  fixed 
in  bed,  then  she  said,  "AVell,  Robert,  I  guess  you'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  learn  the  first  Psalm  now.  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  the  Delineator  first?  I  sent  Hannah  over  for  it 
when  you  didn't  come,"  and  she  went  out,  closing  the  door 
gently  behind  her.  Virginia  Marshall,  '0(S. 


Wordsworth's  Relation  to  Man. 


When  the  romantic  school,  one  of  whose  chief  exponents 
was  William  Wordsworth,  came  into  being,  an  entirely  new 
idea  was  introduced  into  poetry.  This  was  the  expression 
of  love  toward  nature  and  toward  man,  and  in  Wordsworth 
the  love  seemed  to  find  its  embodiment.  His  admiration 
and  affection  for  nature  were  instinctive,  his  love  and  respect 
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for  his  fellowman  grew  out  of  his  feeling  for  nature.  So  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  man  whose  life-road  lay  close  to  na- 
ture's pathway  came  nearest  to  Wordsworth  and  seemed  to 
him  the  noblest.  He  had  an  interest  in  the  quiet  existence 
and  in  the  unimportant  happenings  of  the  humble  lives  of  the 
peasants ;  what  he  looked  for  was  not  the  passing  glory  of 
outward  circumstance,  but  the  inner  nobility  of  mind  and 
spirit,  and  this  he  thought  was  more  often  found  in  the  poor 
than  in  the  rich. 

Wordsworth's  belief  that  the  humble  were  equal  to  the 
great,  if  not,  indeed,  superior  to  them,  found  its  expression 
first  of  all  in  his  actions.  It  was  m  his  youth  that  he  thus  dis- 
played his  convictions.  When  a  young  man  he  traveled  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  he 
showed  plainly  his  fellow  feeling  for  the  oppressed  lower 
classes  of  the  country,  was  ready  to  aid  them  in  their  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  and,  indeed,  was  only  prevented  from  endan- 
gering himself  by  the  intervention  of  his  friends  at  home. 
This  action  showed  his  youthfully  ardent,  though  rash,  spirit 
of  democracy,  which  in  later  years  grew  calmer  and  quieter 
in  its  expression,  though  it  never  left  him.  In  all  his  writings 
it  appears.  In  his  discussion  of  his  theory  of  writing  he  makes 
a  special  point  of  the  fact  that  "the  humble  and  rustic  life 
*  *  *  speaks  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language"  than 
does  any  other.  This  simple  life,  then,  the  poet  uses  as  a 
theme  for  many  of  his  poems.  In  his  Michael,  for  instance, 
he  pictures  a  nature  to  whom  the  skies,  the  winds  and  the 
fields  have  taught  understanding;  who  has  his  joys  and  his 
affections  and  has  his  heavy  burdens  as  well.  An  eighteenth 
century  writer  would  never  have  thought  this  theme  a  suita- 
ble one  for  poetry,  but  Wordsworth,  through  the  greatness 
of  his  sympathy  and  understanding,  was  able  to  make  of  this 
everyday  subject  a  poem  great  in  its  simplicity. 

But  it  is  not  alone  with  the  man  grown  that  Wordsworth 
interests  himself.  He  cares  for  the  little  children  and  for 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  as  well.  In  the  poem  We  Are  Seven, 
he  shows  his  complete  understanding  of  the  little  girl  who  is 
unable  to  comprehend  what  Death  is.  Lucy  Gray,  a  girl 
slightly   older,   who   is   leaving  her  childhood's   day's   behind 
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her,  is  also  loved  by  the  poet;  and  again  he  showed  his  under- 
standing of  those  who  are  not  only  compelled  to  labor  to  gain 
their  livelihood,  but  who  are  crushed  by  poverty,  when  he 
wrote  his  Alice  Fell. 

So  Wordsworth  loves  and  understands  the  children,  the 
young  and  those  who  have  grown  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  yet  perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  his  comprehen- 
sion of  man  was  limited  to  the  lowly  and  unknown  common 
folk.  For,  indeed,  it  could  be  questioned  whether  he  would 
have  had  such  sympathy  with  those  higher  in  life  who  were 
subject  to  peculiar  temptations,  as  he  had  with  the  loneliness 
and  obscurity  of  the  humbler  classes.  But  it  was  because  of 
his  comprehension  of  these  hitherto  unknown  and  unappre- 
ciated ones,  that  his  work  was  great.  He  did  not  write  of 
their  lives  and  of  their  thoughts  as  one  who,  himself  in  some 
other  sphere,  regarded  them  from  afar,  and  described  them 
to  others.  He  wrote  as  one  who  entered  into  their  feelings, 
who  could  tell  of  them  because  ht  himself  had  the  same  sim- 
ple yet  lofty  ideas.  To  have  love  in  the  heart  for  one's  fel- 
lowman  is  well,  but  it  is  very  imperfect  so  long  as  it  is  only 
a  blind  affection  without  comprehension  of  Avhat  is  loved. 
But  where  love  and  understanding  go  hand  in  hand,  then  we 
have  the  highest  type  of  affection.  Because  Wordsworth 
possessed  both  of  these  is  the  reason  why  he  could  often  find 
in  that  which  in  many  cases  was  outwardly  rough  and  unat- 
tractive, much  which  could  be  admired  and  respected,  not  in 
spite  of  its  simplicity,  but  because  of  it. 

It  was  a  great  task  that  the  poet  undertook  to  do  and  he 
fulfilled  it  well.  And  reading  the  record  which  he  has  left 
of  his  thoughts  concerning  man,  what  seems  most  wonderful 
is  this — that  it  was  but  the  overflow  of  his  feelings  which 
was  expressed  in  words.  Before  he  could  write  his  heart  was 
filled  with  love  until  at  last  he  could  no  longer  keep  silent, 
and  so  out  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  true  affection  came 
these  songs  which  reveal  so  clearly  his  feeling  for  his  fellow- 
man.  A.  G.  W.,  '06. 
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A  Comer  in  Turkeys. 


Formerly  when  white  frost  lay  heavy  on  stubbled  fields 
and  the  chill  autumn  wind  swept  the  leaves  from  the  shivering 
trees,  the  turkeys  in  the  farm  yard  knew  that  their  time  of 
martyrdom  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  thanksgiving  had 
come. 

Then  the  bearded  farmer  would  walk  into  the  poultry 
yard  and  count  his  flock — big  turkeys  and  little  turkeys,  fat 
turkeys  and  lean  turkeys,  old  turkeys  and  young  turkeys, 
turkeys  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  but  turkeys  just  the  same — 
and  the  next  day  the  farmer  would  pile  them  into  his  old 
market  wagon  and  jog  into  town.  In  those  good  old  days  tur- 
keys sold  for  ten  cents  a  pound  and  on  Thanksgiving  eve  a 
turkey  hung  suspended  on  the  back  porch  of  every  house  in 
town.  Then  men  lived  in  simplicity  and  trust.  The  farmer 
raised  his  produce  and  exchanged  it  for  its  true  value  with 
his  town  brother. 

Now  a  different  age  has  come,  the  age  of  frenzied  finance, 
the  age  when  each  man  strives  to  outdo  and  to  rob  •  his 
brother.  And  this  new  age  in  which  men  have  thrust  aside 
the  old  ideals  of  morality  and  brotherhood  and  seek  only  for 
wealth  and  fame,  has  brought  a  change.  No  longer  do  the 
turkeys  roam  the  farm  yard.  No  longer  do  they  grace  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

An  idea  had  seized  upon  the  masters  of  finance.  Before 
them  they  saw  an  opportunity  which  if  seized  would  bring 
not  only  the  wealth  but  the  happiness  of  the  American  people 
under  their  control.  Silentl}^  but  eagerly  they  fell  to  work. 
Stealthily  as  a  thief  at  night  worked  the  instigators  of  the 
turkey  corner.  One  by  one  they  bought  up  the  turkey  eggs. 
Farmer  after  farmer  was  compelled  to  enter  into  the  great 
corporation  or  else  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  mighty  trust. 
Well  did  the  keen  and  crafty  financiers  work  their  game,  for 
at  last  every  turkey  in  the  whole  United  States  wore  the 
brand  of  one  of  three  combines. 

Three  trusts  held  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  their  hands 
and  the  people  of  the  land  looked  on  in  terror — robbed  of  their 
turkeys.     Where  was  the  poor  man  now  and  where  was  his 
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Thanksgiving  dinner?  Only  the  rich  could  have  the  turkey, 
and  the  dollars  wrung  from  their  purses  brought  them  to 
poverty,  but  filled  the  coffers  of  the  corporations  to  overflow- 
ing. Never  had  trusts  proved  so  profitable  as  these.  No 
corner  in  Wall  street  had  ever  so  enriched  its  promoters.  But 
even  in  these  days  of  graft  and  money-making  one  thing  ap- 
peals to  man  more  than  riches,  that  is  his  ability  to  outdo  his 
neighbor.  These  powerful  trusts,  which  held  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  in  their  hands,  sacrificed  their  gold  to  this 
supreme  aim  of  their  lives.  Each  was  determined  to  produce 
the  largest  turkey  as  a  gift  for  President  Roosevelt. 

No  longer  was  the  small  and  weazen  turkey  of  any  value. 
Vast  sums  were  offered  to  chemists  and  physiologists  for  the 
invention  of  methods  which  would  produce  the  largest  fowls. 
No  one  need  now  advertise  his  discovery  of  the  food  which 
would  make  the  turkey  hen  lay  four  hundred  eggs.  Let  them 
seek  the  food  which  would  make  the  hen  lay  but  one  egg  a 
year  and  that  of  monstrous  size.  It  was  the  age  when  the 
many  were  sacrificed  for  the  few — when  a  hundred  roses  were 
destroyed  to  form  the  American  Beauty,  when  a  thousand 
turkeys  were  slaughtered  that  one  might  prove  what  man 
could  do. 

So  the  ruthless  destruction  went  on  until  but  three  tur- 
keys, belonging  to  each  of  the  three  trusts,  remained  in 
the  land  where  once  thousands  of  turkeys  had  run  wild.  The 
magnificence  of  these  three  turke3^s  was  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  any  fowl  on  land  or  sea.  Huge  in  size,  brilliant 
in  color,  loud  in  gobble,  fierce  and  proud  in  every  movement — 
their  equal  was  not  known.  The  whole  United  States  stood 
in  awe  before  them,  the  turkeys  which  were  to  grace  the 
President's  table. 

Thanksgiving  drew  near  and  the  lofty  turkeys  were  sent 
each  on  its  special  train  to  Washington.  But  alas!  when  they 
got  there  their  doom  was  sealed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  to 
inspect  them — to  investigate  if  they  were  solid  through  and 
through.  So  the  three  were  brought  to  the  White  House  and 
placed  in  a  single  audience  room_.  Then  they  saw  each  other 
— these  peerless  prizes,  the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of 
science,  wealth,  and  labor.     They  saw  each  other  and  at  once 
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knew  that  it  would  never  do  for  three  such  turkeys  to  be  in 
a  room  where  there  was  hardly  room  for  two,  and  so  the 
struggle  began. 

Fierce  was  the  conflict — the  mighty  birds  fought  with 
wing  and  beak  and  claw.  They  had  gone  into  battle  with  a 
single  purpose — to  have  supremacy  or  death.  Three  should 
not  live — one  alone  could  be  omnipotent,  and  each  was  deter- 
mined to  struggle  to  the  end.  The  fray  was  terrible — and 
terrible  its  results,  for  when  a  little  later  President  Roosevelt 
came  with  his  search-light  and  rake  he  found  only  a  mass  of 
bloody  feathers. 

The  corner  in  turkeys  was  broken.  The  turkey  trusts 
were  things  of  the  past ;  no  longer  were  they  able  to  oppress 
the  people.  The  autumn  air  was  as  crisp  and  pure  as  ever, 
the  nuts  were  ripe  and  the  pumpkins  ready  for  the  pies,  but 
Thanksgiving  had  lost  its  charm,  for  the  United  States  was 
turkeyless.  Mary  McKee,  '07. 


Carlyle  on  Clothes. 


*  *  *  *  "Hitherto  little  or  nothing  of  a  fundamental 
character,  whether  in  the  way  of  philosophy  or  history,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  Clothes."  Carlyle  himself  calls 
his  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  clothes — the  word  calls  it 
the  philosophy  of  life.  The  word  clothes,  as  he  sees  it,  is 
used  in  no  restrictive  sense,  but  rather  to  mean  that  which 
covers  or  conceals  any  real  thing.  Too  much  of  the  world  is 
sham  and  insincerity,  for  too  many  of  us  expect  to  meet  noth- 
ing deeper  and  to  probe  no  further  than  the  clothes. 

And  after  all,  what  do  clothes  signify?  Can  we  be  sure 
of  what  lies  beneath  if  we  know  only  the  outside?  Often  do 
we  lose  others  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  beneath  their  orna- 
mental covering;  but,  alas,  as  often  do  we  lose  ourselves  in 
the  same  network  and  ask  vainly,  "Who  am  I?"  "What  is 
this  me?"  It  is  the  man  buried  in  his  "Clothes-thatch." 
Have,  then,  Clothes  no  use? — A  use,  indeed,  if  they  do  not 
hide  the  soul,  the  spirit  underneath, — if  we  cannot  say  "Deep- 
hidden  is  he  under  that  strange  garment."  A  man  must  have 
a    living,    breathing,    soul-felt    existence    under   the    garment, 
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which  he  himself  can  recognize,  or  he  "is  but  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles behind  which  there  is  no  eye." 

Language  is  the  garment  of  thought, — but  is  not  this  gar- 
ment useful"?  Without  a  tangible  medium  the  soul  of  one 
man  could  never  touch  the  soul  of  another.  Clothes  are  an 
emblem  of  what  is  beneath.  They  represent  the  inmost  life, 
and  without  them  each  man  must  live  alone.  But  first  and 
most  of  all  each  man  must  know  what  is  beneath. 

And  what  is  religion  but  the  absolute  casting  aside  of  all 
disguise — Clothes,  if  we  wish  so  to  call  them.  Religion  is 
the  communion  of  one  inmost  soul  with  another.  It  repre- 
sents the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  "Religion  originates  by  so- 
ciety, society  becomes  possible  by  religion."  The  church  is 
but  the  outward  symbol, — yes,  religion  itself  is  but  the  out- 
ward symbol  of  our  relation  to  God.  The  symbol,  so  to 
speak,  is  finite  and  speaks — that  which  the  symbol  conceals 
is  infinite  and  silent.  "Speech  is  of  Time,  Silence  of  Eternity." 
The  symbol  stands  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  and 
brings  the  great  unknown  within  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind.  Everything  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbol — the  whole 
universe  is  a  symbol  beneath  which  stands  the  great  infinite 
and  invisible.  Our  fault  is  that  we  see  only  the  symbol  and 
do  not  penetrate  beneath  to  find  the  truth.  Man  must  first 
see  the  inmost  truth  in  himself,  and  then  he  is  of  use  only  as 
he  points  out  the  way  to  another,  or  as  another,  through  him, 
is  led  to  see  the  real  depth  and  solid  truth.  And  in  just  such 
a  way  no  object  is  insignificent  if  through  it  man  can  look  into 
Infinitude.  B.  D.  J.,  '07.  . 


The  Thanksgiving  Spirit. 


To  Him,  who  guides  our  lives  and  keeps  us  safe 

To  wander  on  life's  way, 
To  Him,  we  offer  praise  with  thankful  hearts 

On   this   Thanksgiving   Day. 
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2. 

To  Him,  the  giver  of  all  blessed  gifts, 

Our  homes,  and  friends,  and  all, 
To  Him,  God  of  our  Fathers,  praise  we  give, 

For  things  both  great  and  small. 

3- 
To  Him,  who  made  this  earth  and  all  we  have, 

Who  grants  us  peace  and  health. 
To  God,  who  gave  us  nature  with  its  store, 

We  offer  all  our  wealth. 
4- 
We  thank  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  year. 

Relieving   our   distress, 
To  Him,  the  guardian  of  our  college  days, 

We  offer  thankfulness.  L.  A.  G.,  'c 


The  Vesta's  Crew. 


Great  anxiety  hung  over  the  little  crew  of  the  Venetian 
trading  vessel.  They  had  overtaken  the  Zante  of  Captain  Nic- 
olo,  who  had  announced — 

"Pirates  ahead !  One  four  leagues  distant,  another  six, 
and  still  another  ten  leagues  away." 

Captain  Petro  of  the  Vesta,  voiced  the  common  feeling 
of  anxiety  as  he  shouted  back, 

"Pirates!  did  you  say?     With  three  pentecoster  galleys?" 

"Yes.  So  it  is.  My  cargo  is  too  valuable  for  me  to  meet 
them.     What  say  you?"  inquired  Captain  Nicolo. 

"Going  forward  to  Venice,  we  meet  them.  Returning 
to  Alexandria  we  escape  them.     What  say  you?" 

Captain  Petro  did  not  answer  immediately.  The  men  on 
both  vessels  seemed  to  consider  the  matter.  They  were 
plainly  concerned,  for  the  rowers  had  left  their  benches ;  some 
stood  apart  and  discussed  the  situation ;  others,  on  the  Vesta 
in  particular,  looked  the  vessel  over  to  see  if  they  could  with- 
stand an  encounter,  while  the  groups  about  the  captains  ar- 
gued most  earnestly.  Finally  Captain  Nicolo  turned  to  Cap- 
tain Petro  and  said : 
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"I  return.  My  men  are  too  few  to  encounter  these  ra- 
pacious Turks." 

To  this  Captain  Petro  replied:  "I  must  continue  my  course 
to  Venice.  This  cargo  of  spices  ought  to  reach  Venice  ere  two 
suns  set.  I  wih  risk  meeting  the  pirates  if  there  is  any  chance 
at  all  of  escaping  them.  We  are  ready  to  face  death  so  as  to 
reach  Venice  at  the  set  time." 

"Foolish  man !     I  will  return." 

"And  I  will  face  danger  and  follow  duty." 

.So  Captain  Nicolo  sailed  away 

Captain  Petro  had  but  forty  men,  but  they  were  the  truest 
and  most  patriotic  of  Venetians,  to  whom  duty  meant  duty. 

It  was  an  anxious  crew  that  plied  the  oars,  that  sunny 
morning.  The  water  gleamed  and  sparkled  and  the  day 
seemed  bright  and  cheery.  Yet  their  hearts  were  as  heavy 
as  the  morning  was  gay.  They  rowed  on,  one  league,  two 
leagues,  while  their  hearts  sank  deeper ;  three  leagues, 
until  against  the  gray  horizon  they  saw  the  black 
pirate  ships.  Then  casting  anchor  the}^  converted  their  galley 
into  a  fighting  vessel.  Silently  but  with  precision,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Petro,  they  made  preparations,  for  they 
saw  that  the  Pirates  were  coming  to  meet  them. 

When  the  sun  was  halfway  between  the  meridian  and  the 
w^estern  horizon  the  pirates  advanced.  First  one  galley 
plowed  through  the  sea.  After  a  time  the  other  two  started, 
one  in  advance  of  the  other.  As  they  came  nearer 
their  taunting  voices  could  be  heard.  They  shouted  and 
yelled,  intimating  that  the  little  trading  vessel  was  on  her 
last  cruise.  But  all  was  quiet  on  the  Vesta ;  all  paid  attention 
to  Captain  Petro's  commands. 

On  they  came  and  the  struggle  began.  The  first  pirate- 
ship  came  close  and  with  a  grappling  iron  fastened  itself  to 
the  Vesta.  Fierce-looking  men  tried  to  leap  on  the  small 
galley.  With  dogged  determination  the  Venetians  fought 
them  ofif  with  remarkable  strength,  but  quickly  they  wielded 
their  swords  while  the  Turks,  yelling  and  with  little  order, 
struck  right  and  left  with  their  scimiters.  The  Venetians 
drove  them  back  and  broke  loose  the  grappling  iron.  There 
was  a  cry  of  joy  which  quickly  changed  to  grief,  for  on  the 
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other  side  was  another  black  vessel,  which  had  come  up  on 
them,  just  ready  to  attach  itself.  Again  they  fought.  A 
number  of  men  fell,  but  pushing  forward,  and  standing  on 
the  dead  bodies,  they  fought  with  madness  and  again  freed 
themselves.  As  night  drew  on  the  Turks  rowed  off  some 
distance  and  consulted  with  one  another. 

Then  the  crew  of  the  Vesta  attended  their  wounded, 
meanwhile  discussing  the  situation. 

"Shall  we  fight  until  death?"  questioned  the  captain. 

"Yes !  yes !"  some  cried.  "No !  no !  was  heard  from 
others,  but  as  they  grcAV  more  calm,  one  after  other  said:  "If 
we  surrender,  perhaps  we  can  save  ourselves." 

The  captain  shook  his  head  doubtfully :  "Whether  we  sur- 
render or  fight,  it  looks  as  if  they  would  take  the  cargo,  for 
they  are  stronger  than  we." 

Doubt  showed  on  the  countenances  of  all,  but  they  sig- 
nified obedience  when  Captain  Petro  decided :  "We  will  fight, 
perhaps  saving  both  ourselves  and  the  spices.  There  is  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  of  victory  for  us." 

While  they  were  talking,  night  had  fallen.  The  sky  was 
as  dark  as  the  sea.  Not  a  star  shone  to  light  the  watery 
path.  Only  the  weak  lanterns  of  the  pirate  ship  sent  a  slight 
gleam   over  the  waters. 

The  wind  rose  and  the  waves  swelled.  The  trading  ves- 
sel was  tossed  about  until  the  captain  cried : 

"To  the  benches.  Land  and  shelter  are  to  the  north. 
Let  us  row  there  and  away  from  this  wind." 

They  took  their  places  and  plied  the  oars.  No  course 
could  be  followed,  but  still  they  went  on,  thinking  that  the 
storm  was  more  quiet.  It  seemed  darker  and  the  wind  blew 
hard.  Suddenly  a  crash '  Almost  instantly  the  Vesta  was 
shattered  and  almost  instantly  the  trading  vessel  and  its  crew 
were  struggling  in  the  water.  It  was  too  dark  to  sight  land. 
They  struggled  for  broken  pieces  of  the  vessel,  but  the  waves 
were  too  strong  and  the  small  crew  sank.  The  cruel  waters 
closed  over  them.  The  waves  still  beat  high  but  the  wind 
became  quiet.  The  moon  came  forth  and  made  a  glory  on 
the  sea.  But  no  galleys  were  seen,  only  timbers  and  floating 
pieces  of  the  cargo.  Lilla  A.  Greene,  '08. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Swiftly  the  year  is  moving  onward,  so  swiftly  indeed  that 
almost  before  we  realize  it  the  sound  of  the  turkey  gobbler 
is  heard  in  the  land  with  the  approach  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
And  with  it  comes  the  question  of  what  we,  the  girls  of  P.  C. 
W.,  have  to  be  thankful  for,  why  we  especially  should  obey  the  in- 
junction to  "tink  ob  your  marcies,  chillen,  tink  ob  your  mar- 
cies." 

We  look  backward  to  this  time  last  year  and  consider 
what  we  were  doing  then.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  those 
days  when  one  all-absorbing  theme  occupied  our  minds.  The 
Endowment !  Our  hearts  sank  when  we  heard  that  the  en- 
dowment must  be  raised  by  the  first  of  January,  and  when 
we  counted  up  the  days  the  time  until  then  seemed  short  in- 
deed. We  wondered  how  we  could  help,  for  when  our  Presi- 
dent, trustees,  and  friends  were  working  heart  and  soul  for 
the  cause  we  did  not  wish  to  be  left  behind  them.  So  one 
thrilling  morning  in  chapel  each  class  president  in  turn  rose 
to  her  feet  and  pledged  her  class  for  this  or  that  amount.  And 
then  came  the  actual  hard  work  of  raising  the  money  we  had 
promised.     All    sorts    of   schemes   were    resorted   to   and    the 
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number  of  candy  sales  was  somewhat  startling.  But  at  last ' 
our  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  We  had  done 
all  we  could,  and  nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  rest  from 
our  labors  and  to  wait  with  bated  breath,  yet  hopefully,  for 
the  coming  of  the  fateful  day.  At  last  it  arrived,  and  with 
it  the  joyful  newS  that  we  might  lay  aside  our  fears.  The 
endowment  was  now  an  established  fact  and  the  future  of  the 
college  was  secure. 

So  now  as  we  ponder  over  those  days  we  feel  that  we 
have  indeed  cause  to  be  thankful.  No  anxiety  now  dims  our 
happiness  and  no  longer  does  the  spectre  of  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture shake  its  threatening  finger  at  our  college.  On  the  con- 
trary our  lucky  star  seems  to  be  on  the  ascendant,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  present  prosperity  of  the  college  and  its  bright 
prospects  for  the  future. 

Let  us,  then,  when  we  eat  our  Thanksgiving  turkey  not 
forget  to  number  among  our  blessings  the  increasing  good 
fortune  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  our  good  fortune  in  being  en- 
rolled anions:  her  daughters. 
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Rachel,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Stevenson  (nee  Sarah 
Bryant),  was  born  October  tenth. 

Miss  Harriett  McCarty,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
has  again  joined  the  corps  of  P.  C.  W.  x\lumnse  at  the  Car- 
negie   Library. 

Three  members  of  the  class  of  1904  were  present  at  the 
Hallowe'en  party — Miss  Nancy  Blair,  Miss  Edna  McKee  and 
Miss  Jessie  Gray. 

There  was  a  large  representation  of  P.  C.  W.  Alumnse 
at  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  reception  at  the  Carnegie  Technical 
schools  on  October  twenty-seventh. 

Misses  Anne  Willson  and  Willa  McNitt,  of  the  class  of 
1906,  attended  the  Hallowe'en  party  given  by  the  Faculty, 
Friday  evening,  October  twenty-sixth. 
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The  marriage  of  Miss  Elsie  Braun  and  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Searing  took  place  on  October  sixteenth.They  will  be  at  home 
on  Aurelia  street  after  the  middle  of  November. 

Decade  Club  II  met  at  the  home  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Car- 
penter on  October  the  twelfth  and  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: Miss  Nancy  Blair,  President;  Miss  Carrie  Kim,  Vice 
President ;  Miss  Hilda  Sadler,  Secretary ;  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Sherry,  Treasurer.  The  programme  for  the  year  will  be  the 
Pre-raphaelite  movement  in  England. 

Miss  Anne  Meloy  died  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Meloy,  in  West  Newton,  Pa.,  on  October  seven- 
teenth. Miss  Meloy  graduated  from  the  College  with  the 
class  of  1896.  Her  memory  is  tenderly  cherished  by  faculty 
members,  who  knew  and  loved  her,  and  honored  by  succeed- 
ing classes  of  students  who  hear  of  her  record  and  sing  the 
College  song,  "The  Purple  and  the  White,"  which  was  her 
gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The  last  three  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  in  the  Adirondacks  and  in  the  South  in  the  effort  to  re- 
gain health  and  vis:or. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Colloquium  was  held  in  the  drawing-rooms 
on  October  eighth. 

The  Athletic  Association  held  an  initiation  in  the  gym- 
nasium on  October  seventh,  at  two-thirty. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Penns3dvania  College  held  a 
meeting  in  the  reception  room  on  October  ninth. 

Dr.  Linsay  entertained  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  Faculty  at  dinner  on  October  ninth. 

We  all  extend  our  heartiest  welcome  to  our  Dean,  Miss 
Coolidge,  and  are  very  glad  that  she  has  recovered  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  take  up  her  duties  among  us. 
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A  number  of  the  Faculty  and  Seniors  atttended  the  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  reception  at  the  Carnegie  Technical  schools, 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  twenty-seventh. 

The  Juniors'  "At  Home"  to  the  Freshmen  in  the  new 
kitchen  on  October  tenth  was  a  most  delightful  event.  Candy 
pulling  was  the  amusement  of  the  afternoon. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  nineteenth,  the  Seniors  de- 
lightfully entertained  the  Faculty,  Collegiate  students  and 
house-girls  at  a  cotillion.  Small  American  flags,  ribbons  and 
Japanese  parasols  were  the  favors. 

Miss  Brownson  entertained  the  Faculty  at  tea  in  her  sit- 
ting room  on  Monday  afternoon,  October  29.  The  guests 
entertained  each  other  by  telling  stories.  Miss  Skilton  re- 
ceived the  prize  for  telling  the  best  story. 

The  "Old  House-girls"  entertained  in  honor  of  the  "New 
House-girls"  Friday  evening,  October  twelfth.  Invitations 
were  issued  to  the  Faculty,  "New  House-girls"  and  collegiate 
students.  Dancing  in  Dilworth  Hall  was  the  diversion  of  the 
evening. 

Oil  Thursday  afternoon,  October  fourth,  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
assisted  by  Miss  Edna  McKee,  entertained  the  Faculty  and 
Seniors  at  a  tea  in  the  reception  room.  The  room  was  pret- 
tily decorated  with  ferns  and  pink  carnations  and  the  refresh- 
ments were  very  daintily  served. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  was  the  Library  party 
given  by  Miss  Brownson  for  the  Faculty  and  house  girls, 
Friday  evening,  October  fifth.  The  guests  appeared,  repre- 
senting either  by  their  actions  or  costume  some  well-known 
book.  Miss  Elma  McKibben  as  "The  Kentucky  Cardinal," 
won  the  prize  for  the  best  representation  and  Miss  Lilla 
Greene  also  obtained  a  prize  for  guessing  the  largest  number 
of  books. 
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On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  twenty-fourth,  Miss 
Green  entertained  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Frampton.  The  girls  had  a  most  delightful  time  pla5ang 
"Sherlock  Holmes,"  and  some  of  them  became  so  excited  that 
they  even  ate  their  candy  counters.  Miss  Lilla  Greene  won 
a  vase  as  first  prize,  while  Miss  Ellen  McKee,  who  received 
the  consolation  prize,  was  given  a  tiny  bear,  which  told  her 
to  "bear  up,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come."  Afterwards  much 
amusement  was  afforded  by  the  interchange  of  various  useless 
articles  which  the  girls  had  been  requested  to  bring  with 
them.  At  a  late  hour  the  girls  separated,  feeling  that  they 
had  spent  a  most  delightful  afternoon. 

The  Hallowe'en  party,  which  was  given  by  the  Faculty 
on  Friday  evening,  October  twenty-sixth,  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess. Dilworth  Hall  was  artistically  decorated  with  Japan- 
ese lanterns,  corn-stalks,  Jack-o'-lanterns  and  posters  suitable 
for  the  occasion.  Apples  and  pop-corn  balls  were  hung  at 
intervals  from  the  ceiling.  After  the  grand  march  a  short 
program  was  successfully  carried  out;  shadow-pictures  and  a 
fire-fly  dance  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Knapp.  The  follow- 
ing girls  were  awarded  prizes :  Miss  Estelle  Jones,  for  being 
the  tallest;  Miss  Krebs,  for  being  the  smallest;  Miss  Friday, 
for  having  the  prettiest  costum.e ;  Miss  Ellen  Longanecker, 
for  the  cleverest  and  Miss  Frances  Neel,  for  the  funniest. 
The  party  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  and  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 
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How  many  cuts  are  the  Faculty  allowed  during  a  semester? 

Miss  Knapp  entertained  her  sister,  Friday  evening,  Oc- 
tober twenty-sixth. 

Miss  Esther  Rodgers  visited   Miss   Marion  Hartman  on 
the  sixth  of  October. 

Miss  Sarah  Woods  visited  the  College,  Friday  afternoon, 
October  twenty-sixth. 
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Miss  Green  entertained  Miss  Baldwin  at  dinner  on  Fri- 
day evening,  October  twelfth. 

Miss  Anne  Willson  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Dufif,  Friday 
evening,  October  twenty-sixth. 

Miss  Campbell  entertained  her  brother,  Rev.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  St.  Louis,  on  October  third. 

Where  did  the  Freshmen  disappear  during  the  fourth 
period  on  Tuesday,  October  thirtieth? 

Miss  Sadie  Ballard,  of  McKeesport,  a  friend  of  Miss  Ethel 
Tassey,  was  present  at  the  Hallowe'en  party. 

Dr.  Coulter,  of  Cannonsburg,  was  the  guest  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Emma  Coulter,  on  September  thirtieth. 

Miss  Louise  Dudley,  while  on  her  way  back  to  Bryn 
Mawr,  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Montgomery  on  October  sixth. 

Miss  Pike,  who  was  here  as  instructor  of  Latin  a  few 
years  ago,  dined  at  the  College  on  Sunday,  October  twenty- 
eighth. 

Miss  Mabel  Mellon,  Miss  Brenda  Marshall,  and  Miss 
Florence  McKee  were  present  with  their  sisters  at  the  Hal- 
lowe'en  party. 

Heard  in  the  supply  room — "Please  give  me  the  inside 
of  an  English  note-book.'' 

What  an  appropriate  name  for  a  binder-pad ! 

Mr.  P.  (in  English) — "Miss  D.,  will  you  tell  us  the  two 
kinds  of  paragraphs?" 

Miss  D. — "The   insulated  paragraph  and  the "    (here 

a  general  laugh  ensued.) 

Mrs.  Frampton,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  recently  visited  Miss 
Green  for  a  week.     Mrs.  Frampton,  who  formerly  was  Miss 
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Jane  Grimshaw,  attended  the  College  two  years  ago,  and  her 
visit  afforded  great  pleasure  to  many  of  the  girls  who  knew 
her  at  that  time. 

A  number  of  the  house-girls  entertained  their  friends  on 
the  evening  of  the  dance  given  by  the  "Old  House-girls."  Miss 
Florence  Hunt  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Vera  Lewis,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lowry  of  Miss  Lilla  Greene,  and  Miss  Mary  Kieffer  of 
Miss  Elma  McKibben. 

Query — Who  is  the  author  of  "The  Ballad  of  the  Green 
Bag?" 

Query — What  has  become  of  "The  Ballad  of  the  Green 
Bag?" 

Query — Where  is  the  "Green  Bag?" 

A  few  days  ago  the  editor-in  chief  of  the  Sorosis  visited 
a  cooking  school.  The  chef,  in  explaining  the  good  points  of 
the  kitchen  cabinet  used,  drew  out  drawer  after  drawer,  and 
at  last  the  kneading  board.  Then  the  editor-in-chief  enthu- 
siastically exclaimed,  "Oh,  that  is  for  a  desk.       How  cunning." 


EXCHANGES. 


Many  of  our  exchanges  have  come  in  during  the  past 
month.  We  were  glad  to  receive  them  and  felt  that  we  were 
welcoming  old  friends. 

The  best  exchange  this  month  is  The  High  School  Journal, 
which  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Herbert  B.  Foster,  who 
was  an  instructor  there  last  year  and  died  at  the  close  of  the 
term.     Their  exchange  column  is  also  very  good. 

A  young  man  from  Kalamazoo 

Loved  a  pretty  young  Miss  named  Sue ; 

So  he  sent  her  a  cat 

Wrapped  up  in  a  mat, 
With  a  note,  "Fve  a  feline  for  you."  — Ex. 
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"Yes,  dad,  when  I  graduate  I  intend  following  a  literary- 
career — write  for  money,  you  know.'' 

"Why,  my  boy,  you've  done  nothing  else  since  you've 
been  at  college." — Ex. 


Talk  at  morning, 
Talk  at  noon ; 
Talk  at  sunlight 
And  by   moon. 
Bee  is  buzzin', 
'Skeeter  sings ; 
Locust  hollers 
With   his   wings. 
Everybody 
Seems  to  be 
Busy  talkin' — 
Same  as  me ! 


"What  becomes  of  the  wom_anly  women?"  murmured  the 
poet. 

"A  good  many  of  them,"  replied  the  practical  person, 
"marry  more  or  less  manly  men  and  have  more  or  less  childish 
children." 
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Family   Grocers 

and 

Tea   Dealer./* 


I      SMITH  im  SOUfANI, 


* 

)  * 

Y  INCORPOATED  A 

i  Cor.  Wood  Streit  and  Frankstown  Avenue  I 

Cor.  XjiTosrty  .^TrerL-u-e    =Sa  IiTintli.    St.        >       4>  NVII-KI NSBU  RG       PA.  A 


Allegheny  Store: 
Renshaw, Carson  &  Co.  PITTSBURGH 

103  FEDERAL    ST.    • 
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Mamma  (preparing  Dot  for  bed) — "Now,  Dot,  you  have 
been  very  naughty  to-day,  so  when  you  say  your  prayers  you 
must  tell  God  all  about  how  naughty  you  have  been." 

Dot — "Dood  night,  mamma." 

Mamma  (the  next  morning) — "Dot,  did  you  tell  God 
about  how  naughty  you  were  yesterday?" 

Dot— "No,  I  didn't  tell  Dod,  but  I  told  Dod's  wife  and 
I  'spect  it's  all  over  Heaven  by  this  time." 

"My  husband  is  so  poetic,"  said  one  lady  to  another  on 
a   street   car. 

Whereupon  an  honest  looking  woman,  with  a  big  market 
basket  at  her  feet,  interjected  with,  "Excuse  me,  mum,  but 
have  you  ever  tried  rubbing  his  joints  with  hartshorn  liniment?" 
—Ex. 
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H    MONEY   IN   A   BANK.       THIS    BANK    IS    THE    DEPOSITORY    FOR   THE    PENNSYL-  ^ 

n    VANIA    COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN   AND   HAS    THE    LARGEST    CAPITAL    AND    SUR-  ^ 
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Here's  to  Mister  Huttenlock, 
His  pie  is  like  a  granite  rock. 
His  soup  and  beans  are  on  the  bum, 
If  you  survive,  you're  going  some ! 


—Ex. 


When  you   see  a  bumble  bee 
Bumming  o'er  the  lea, 
The  thing  that  you  had  better  do 
Is  to  let  that  bumble  bee. — Ex. 

A  well-known  doctor  received  the  following : 
"Dear  doctor:   My   mother-in-law     is     at     death's   door. 
Please  hurry  over  and  see  if  you  can  pull  her  through." — Ex. 
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The  Magnificent  Store  of 


E.  P.  Roberts  &  Sons,':5S 


Rare  Gems 
Jewelry 
Silver,  Art 


233  FIFTH    AVENUE 


WATCHES 


ommoNDS 
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Jleweler  mnd  Optician 

6OI8  Genter  Av0mf  East  End 

ioth  Phonms  PITTSBURG 
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Rock  Crystal,  Minion  China  and  Rookwood  Pottery 


Novelties  of  rare  artistic  merit 
Any  article  made  in 


^b 


416  Penn  Avenue 


,  GLASS  or  POTTERY  Hh'^^^kZ"^ "^"T" S"""* 
HAMILTON  &  CLARK  CO. 


S^)5J** 
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The  Central   National    Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 
Assets        -        $600,000 

INFORMATION 

About  the  Banking  Business  in  General.  This 
Bank's  Business  in  particular.  Investments,  Se- 
curities, etc.,  will  be  given  upon  applicatiou. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Bell  Phone  123  Wilkins 


Scientific  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 

and 
Accessories 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

Manufacturers  -  Importers 
Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Jewelers  and 


GCCr-XT*   ^_  Jewelers  anc 

raj^^lNien^ai^i^  Silversmiths 


LOOSE   DIAMONDS 

JENA/ELRY  lu  the  Oriental  effects 

SHIRRED  MESH  BAGS  JUST  OUT 

BRACELETS  FOR  CHILDREN 

3IO  SIXTH  ST.  Opposite  Hotel  A7tderson 


XOSC^»Si««O%C^%C»i«3^«3i^O5^O?iO*^«X0 


More  ©f  tMs  poyiolcr  sboe  worn  than  all 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

No.  20. 

213  and  214  Sixth  Street 


Ices  Croquettes 

Ice  Cream  Salads 

Fancy  Cakes  Tinibals 

GOOD  SERVICE 

♦  fpl7omas  Spri||s  5)  (o  ♦ 

Will  serve  j^our  Weddings, 
Card  Parties,  Teas, 
Dinners  and  Lunches 

COEEEOTLY,    PEOMPTLY  «id  GOJIPLETBLY 


^   Prices  Moderate  132  s.  Hishiand  Ato.  ^ 
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ESTABIilSHED     1810 


THE     BANK    OF     PITTSBURGH 


KATIOJVAL,    ASSOCIATION 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $5,000,000 


Resources,  $25,000,000 


EVERY  STUDENT  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  A  LITTLE  BOOKLET  ISSUED  BY 
THIS  BANK,  GIVING  SOME  INTERESTING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  OLDEST 
BANK  IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE   CITY  OF  PITTSBURGH.      WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  IT. 


226-230  FOURTH  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GRAY 

6020  CENTER  AVENUE 

/ilbilUner^ 

AND  GONA/NS 


There  is  a  DIXON  PENCIL 
for  every  use. 

And  there  is  a  DIXON  GUIDE 
for  every  one  to  point  out  the 
the  best  pencil  for  his  work. 
Copy  free  for  the  asking. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

'hiladelphia  Branch  1020  Arch  Street 
lain  Offices  and  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
aud  GOWNS  to  the 
American  Colleges. 

lUustrated  buUetin,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  upon  appli- 
cation. 


CAKES  AND  CANDIES 

"own    make" 
fresh  at  both  stores  every  morning. 

k.  I  SkfessoB  k  k, 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 

Phones,      234,  349.      P.  k  A.  362.       City    Stort. 
144, 152,153.  P.  i  A.  144.    East  End  Stor«. 


WILKINSBURG   TRUST    CO. 

OPPOSITE   DEPOT 
Capital   paid    in    $125,000.00 


A  little  beginning  may  seem  an  insignificant 
affair.  A  Bag  of  Money  was  at  the  beginning 
but  a  few  coins  but  by  careful  watching  and 
adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  it  kept  on 
growing    until    it    got    to    be    a    bagful. 

You  had  better  begin  now  by  opening  a 
bank  account  with  us.  We  pay  2  per  cent, 
on  checking  accounts  and  4  per  cent,  on 
savings  accounts. 

Call  and  see  us  at  626  Rebecca  Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 
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CPANGLJlR 


OPtlGiAN 


Bell  Phone  658-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 
Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 

UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,  Comfort 
and  Neatness 

Free  Examination 

702PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


Joseph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


I  NOTICE 

*   You  will  find  us  at  our  new  location   • 

I  C]iina,GlasswareilLanips  ] 


* 


T.  G.   EVANS  &  CO. 

909-911  I,iberty  Ave. 


PITTSBURG    "i 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

Department  Stores 


708-710   Perm   Avenue, 
Phone  143.  WILKINSBURG,   PA. 


K.  &  B. 

Blend  Coffee 
Kuhn  Bros.  Co. 

6h3  &  6115  Penn  Hve. 


C^  Largest  Exclusive  Shoe  Dealers) 

^  West  of  New  York  J 

I  THE 


Announce  the  opening  of  their  new  ./'hoe  j'tore 


Extending  through  to  Oliver  avenue 
with  entrance  on  each  street 


Al^^o  the  opening  of  the  now  complete  lines  of 


At  both  stores — the  old  establisliment  at  Nos.  404,  406,  408 
Market  street,  continuing  just  the  same  as  heretofore 


3^XO^O3C»SiO55Ca^»5^»3i»3iC0{»5fO3CC^«3C»5JOSSO«CaeOSJO3^C90:^3SC^.C8SCe0:(XO^^ 
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Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar- 
ried, remember  we  make  a  specialty  of  | 
serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds  \ 
of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  rail-, 
roads  to  serve  you.  | 

KUHNS 

W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co.     6202  Penn  Avenue 


The  I^ogan  Co, 


Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  W.  W  n  K  K 1 C  K,      Christmas  Presents 


Jeveler. 

REPAIRING  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 


6109  PENN    AVE.,  EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 


Odd  Pieces  in  Furniture,  Rockers,  Chairs, 
Cabinets,  Taberets,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Por- 
tiers,   etc.,   which  you  can  buy  at 

Removal  Sale  Prices. 

Vincent,  Scott  &  Co. 

6023    PENN    AVE.,    EAST    END. 


Oliver  McClintock  Co. 


Carpets 
Draperies 
Oriental  and 
Domestic  Rugs 
Window  Shades 
Linoleums 


219   Fifth   Avenue. 


Telephone  81.  Residence  Phone  685-J. 

CHAS.  W.  WALMER 
HARDWARE  CO. 


Hardware   and    House    Furnishings 

Stoves    and    Ranges 
Paint,  Oils   &   Glass 


703  Penn  Avenue 


Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


Phone 
Service 


^'np^HB  art  of  Floral  Dec- 

■^  oration  lias  been 
brought  by  us  witbin  the 
tastes  of  tbe  most  exacting 
connossieur.  Our  resources 
for  illustrating  our  methods 
and  displaying  our  lines 
are  unlimited  and  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  our 
customers. 

A.  W.  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345   SIXTH  AVENLE, 
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2  Per  Cent.  Paid  on 
Current  Accounts 


4  Per  Cent.  Paid  on 
Savings  Accounts 


TITLE   AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 
$6,813,398.76 


The  Pioneer  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburg 
Acts  in  all  Trust  Capacities 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business 
Rents  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

All  business  conducted  along  modern  and  liberal  lines, 
but   by   strictly   conservative   methods 


Vi 


CONSULTATION  ON  FINANCIAL  MATTERS  INVITED 

341-343  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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WM  LiKBBEIM  &  miW 


i 

g  606  Wood  St. 


At  6th  Avenue 


» 


Artists  Materials 


And  Draughtsmen's 
Supplies 
Engravers 
and '  Stationers. 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Stationers'  Novelties 
of  every  description 


Sole  Agents  for 
Mark  Cross 
lycather  Goods 


«xc(503Xc^5035e:(3o:(5o:(3c:(SJ«scc«««3o:(x«j< 


cALLISTER 


DEALER  IN 


Fine  Groceries 

NUTS  AND  VEGETABLES 


C.  D.  k  P.  Phone,  261  Schenley. 
P.  &  A.  Phone,  42  Park. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


3618  Fifth  Ave 


TELEPHONES 

Bell  2957-J  Highland        P.  &  A.  2281  X 


THE    HOMES    COMPANY 

BOOKMEN, 
STATIONERS  &  ENGRAVERS 


6016  Penn  Ave..  E.  E. 


Pittsburgh 


^ 


**5;-5-. 


WOODIvAND  ROAD  IN  WINTER 


The  Sorosis. 


Vol.  XIII.  Ddcembkr,   1906.  No.  3 


The  Celtic  Movement. 


Once  more  the  old  fanciful  and  mystical  tales  and  legends 
in  which  Celtic  lore  abounds  are  taking  hold  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  and  in  a  way  that  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all 
past  influence  and  portends  great  things  for  the  literature  of 
the  future.  Celtic  studies,  long-forgotten  or  despised,  are 
being  revived  with  renewed  zeal.  Scholar's  at  last  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  they  have  found  an  almost  inexhaustible 
treasure.  Not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  the  "Celtic 
note"  as  it  is  called  sounding  its  alarum  abroad,  but  it  is.  being 
heard  on  the  Continent  as  well,  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy. 
The  enthusiasm  has  spread  still  further  to  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  America.  Dr.  Johnson's  statement  that  in  all 
the  world  there  was  not  a  Gaelic  manuscript  100  years  old  has 
been  disproved  a  thousand  times  over,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  made  a  special  journey  through  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  to  assure  himself  of  the  truth  of  hi's 
statement  and  was  perfectly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
it  was  so.  We  now  know  that  there  was  a  Gaelic  literature 
long  before  an  English  literature  existed.  Celtic-Latin  manu- 
scripts almost  a's  old  as  the  very  oldest  codices  of  the  Bible 
are  still  extant.  They  are  being  found  by  the  scores  in 
libraries,  schools  and  universities  throughout  Europe,  and 
scholars  are  busy  searching  them  out  and  zealously  studying, 
translating,   and    editing  them. 

Just  what  do  we  mean  by  the  Celtic  Revival,  Celtic  Re- 
naissance, or  Celtic  Movement  as  it  is  variously  termed?  Celtic 
writers  indignantly  repudiate  the  term  Renaissance  with  its 
implied  insinuation  that  at  one  time  the  Celtic  spirit  had 
vanished  from  the  earth  and  is  only  nov/  being  brought  to 
life  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  not  true.  It  is  very 
easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Celtic  spirit  upon  the  past 
history  of  English  literature.    This  influence  was  more  marked 
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at  some  periods  than  others  yet  it  was  always  present.  It 
Was  very  sHght  before  the  Norman  conquest.  It  manifested 
itself  first  by  the  introduction  of  Celtic  words,  not  numerous 
enough  however  to  affect  the  language.  The  Arthurian  legend 
which  has  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  English  literature  is 
of  purely  Celtic  origin.  It  is  to  its  influence  that  v^ie  owe 
Layamon's  Brut,  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  and  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King.  From  the  Celtic  too,  the  English  first 
learned  to  write  in  rhyme  instead  of  alliteration. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  poetry  we  see  the  same  spirit  at 
work,  in  Collin's  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands,  in  Gray's  Bard  which  tells  the  'story  of  an  old 
Welsh  legend,  and  in  Macpherson's  Ossian,  which  pretended 
to  be  translations  from  the  Gaelic  of  old  Scotch  legends,  but 
which  really  consisted  of  original  poems  written  in  the  true 
Celtic  spirit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wa's  a  master  of  Celtic  romance, 
doing  much  to  make  the  Gaelic  literature  popular  and  in- 
teresting. Maria  Edgeworth  in  her  novels  did  for  Ireland 
what  Scott  had  done  for  Scotland.  And  today  the  tide 
towards  things  Celtic  is  setting  in  more  strongly  than  ever. 
Along  all  lines,  translation,  poetry,  novel,  drama,  a  host  of 
writers  are  at  work,  the  most  notable  of  whom  are  Mr.  Yeats, 
Mr.  William  Rus'sell,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym  A.  E., 
and  Dr.  Hyde.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  late  Mr.  William 
Sharp   who   has   become    famous   as    Fiona   Macleod. 

Yet  although  there  may  be  objections  to  the  term  Re- 
naissance, it  is  not  without  foundation  for  there  is  a  new 
wave  of  feeling,  a  sort  of  emotional  intoxication  as  it  were 
going  out  towards  all  things  Celtic,  towards  their  love  of 
nature,  their  mysticism,  their  beautiful  imagery,  and  their 
fanciful  legends.  It  is  a  distinctly  Celtic  movement  though 
made  in  the  English  tongue.  Perhaps  it  should  more  properly 
be  called  Anglo-Celtic. 

This  new  movement  had  its  origin  in  Ireland.  After  the 
fruitful  period  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
Maria  Edgeworth,  Lever,  and  Lover  were  writing  their  Irish 
novels  of  the  gay,  reckless  land-owners,  and  other  contempor- 
ary novelists  were  writing  of  the  pea'sant,  depicting  Irish  life 
in  all  its  phases  with  great  sympathy  and  skill,  there  came 
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a  lull  in  the  literary  activity.  All  Ireland  turned  her  attention 
to  politics.  Indeed,  she  became  so  deeply  interested  in  this 
that  she  seemed  to  be  losing  all  appreciation  for  literature 
and  art.  In  the  apt  phrase  of  a  witty  Irishman  "through  the 
love  of  learning  in  Ireland  might  be  indestructible,  at  that 
time  it  was  certainly  imperceptible". 

But  the  political  agitation  passed.  Ireland  once  more 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  she  was  neglecting  to  cultivate  the 
finer  elements  of  man's  nature.  To  remedy  this  in  1848  a 
group  of  young  Irishmen,  united  by  intellectual  sympathy, 
resolved  to  hold  fast  to  the  noblest  and  be'st  elements  of  Irish 
life  and  to  present  them  to  the  world  in  worthy  literary  form. 
From  that  time  the  world's  interest  in  the  Celt  grew  until 
in  1890  Mr.  Yeats  predicted  the  coming  of  a  new  Irish  literary 
movement.  He  proved  a  true  prophet  for  it  was  only  two 
years  later  that  the  National  Literary  Society  was  founded 
in  Dublin,  and  in  the  following  year,  1903,  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  of  London,  which  was  really  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  movement,  held  its  inaugural  meeting. 

The  Celtic  writer's  of  the  present  day  are  very  versatile, 
employing  their  genius  in  almost  every  department  of  litera- 
ture, and  paying  special  attention  to  translation,  poetry,  the 
novel,  and  the  drama.  Among  the  earliest  translators  Mr. 
Standish  O'Grady  occupies  the  foremo'st  position.  His 
^'Mythical  History  of  Ireland"  opened  the  door  to  hitherto 
unexplored  lands  of  Irish  romance  and  created  great  en- 
thusiasm. Following  him  Dr.  Sigerson,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde, 
and  Lady  Gregory  have  done  great  work  in  translation.  Dr. 
Sigerson,  an  eminent  physician,  scientist,  and  historian,  ha's 
written  a  book  that  is  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  Gaelic  itself.  It  is  called  "Biards  of  the  Gael 
and  Gaul,"  and  consists  of  translations  containing  representa- 
tive examples  of  over  1000  years  of  Irish  poetry.  The  "Love 
Songs  of  Connaught,"  poems  full  of  freshness,  grace,  and 
power,  are  fine  translations  by  Dr.  Hyde  who  is  President  of 
the  Gaelic  League  which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation 
and  spread  of  the  Gaelic  language  and  who  is  greatly  beloved 
by  the  Irish.  Lady  Gregory's  greatest  work,  entitled  "Gods 
and  Fighting  Men"  has  been  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Yeats  as  "the 
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best  book  that  has  come  out  in  Ireland  in  my  time."  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  translation  for  its  material  has  been  very 
carefully  selected,  arranged,  and  worked  over.  It  is  a  version 
of  the  great  Irish  romance,  the  Red  Branch  Cycle,  and  aims 
to  do  for  mediaeval  Irish  stories  what  ]\Ialory  did  for  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur.  "The  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry"  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Rolle'ston,  and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  contains  im- 
portant translations  of  old   Irish   poems. 

When  we  turn  to  poetry,  we  find  in  the  lyrics  of  Yeats, 
French,  Fiona  Macleod,  Nora  Hopper  and  Dora  Shorter  a 
true  love  of  nature  and  fresh  views  of  life.  In  tone  coloring, 
delicate  fancy,  and  fresh,  spontaneous  imagery  they  are 
marvelously  beautiful.  The  poetry  of  Fiona  ^^dacleod  is  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Highlands  while  that  of  Yeat's  is 
steeped  in  Irish  fairy-lore.  All  these  lyrics  abound  in  fanci- 
ful metaphors  and  wonderful  descriptions  and  over  all  breathes 
a  spirit  of  delicate,  airy  fancy  and  mysticism.  The  lyric  is 
the  truest  expre'ssion  of  the  real  Celtic  spirit. 

We  find  also  a  religious  poetry  that  tells  legendary  stories 
of  the  saints  and  sounds  a  keen,  spiritual  note  of  devoted 
simplicity  of  faith.  The  best  known  of  these  Catholic  writers 
iis  Lionel  Johnson  who  died  about  two  years  ago.  His  poems 
are  tinged  with  a  tone  of  melancholy  which  is  offset,  how- 
ever, by  a  note  of  triumph. 

Akin  to  this  religious  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  mysticism 
of  which  r'.Ir.  William  Russell  is  the  best  exponent.  This  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pantheism,  a  'sense  of  an  all-pervad- 
ing power  which  speaks  symbolically  through  everything  in 
nature  and  through  man  himself.  Mr.  Russell  is  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  poet  and  his  paintings  have  this  'same  mystical 
atmosphere. 

Quite  different  from  this  is  the  poetry  which  portrays  the 
humor  and  pathos  in  the  lives  of  the  poor.  Nothing  could 
be  written  with  greater  sympathy  than  Miss  Moira  O'Neil's 
description  of  the  homesickness  of  an  Irish  laborer  in  Eng- 
land. With  a  vivid  touch  she  has  depicted  his  grief  over  his 
exile  and  his  longing  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  the 
line  of  Gaelic  with  which  each  verse  ends  must  add  greatly 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  poem. 
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Among  Irish  novelists  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  who  has 
been  called  by  Yeats  "the  father  of  us  all"  has  written  many 
legendary  narratives  jand  |historical  romances  which  have 
aroused  great  interest  in  Irish  history  and  tradition.  In  strong 
contrast  to  him  is  Miss  Barlow  who  treats  of  contemporary 
subjects  with  a  most  delicate  touch,  and  reveals  peasant  na- 
ture as  disclosed  in  trivial  daily  incidents.  Among  Catholic 
novelists  Miss  Lawless  and  Lady  Gilbert  write  with  greater 
individuality  than  their  predecessors.  Aliss  Somerville  and 
Miss  Ross  are  interesting  writers  of  humorous  provincial 
stories,  depicting  Irish  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
land-owners  and  professional  men  who  are  not  interested  in 
the  traditions  of  their  country. 

Another  phase  of  the  Celtic  movement  is  the  rise  of  the 
drama.  In  1899  during  a  lull  in  the  new  movement  the  Irish 
Literary  Theater  and  the  Irish  National  Theater  Societies 
were  organized  by  Mr.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Martyn, 
joined  later  by  Mr.  George  Moore.  These  Societies  are 
characterized  by  a  contempt  for  the  commercial  drama  with 
its  lack  of  true  feeling  and  pure  ideals,  and  with  its  sham 
sentiment  and  melodramatic  acting.  Their  aim  is  to  substitute 
in  its  place  a  drama  of  real  thought*  genuine  emotions,  and 
high  ideals,  into  which  the  money  question  shall  not  enter. 
They  wish  to  infuse  into  it  the  true  Gaelic  spirit,  and  so  draw, 
for  their  material  on  the  old  legends  and  traditions  and  on 
the  contemporary  life  of  Ireland.  They  have  their  own 
theories  as  to  the  production  of  plays  and  the  training  of 
actors  and  consider  the  modern  conception  of  the  stage  to 
be  all  wrong.  With  Coleridge  they,  hold  that  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes and  elaborate  stage-setting  really  defeat  their  own 
ends  by  'so  distracting  the  attention  of  the  audience  that  the 
play  itself  is  really  lost  to  them.  They  maintain  that  stage- 
setting  should  be  simple  and  unobtrusive  and  such  as  to  blend 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  play.  Actors  are  not  merely  to 
pose,  but  are  to  put  their  hearts  into  their  work. 

These  ideas  they  have  carried  out  successfully.  During 
the  last  five  or  six  years  they  have  produced  twenty  plays, 
ranging  from  mythology  to  contemporary  satire,  which  have 
been  received  with  increasing  favor  by  audiences  composed  of 
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all  classes.  Among  the  most  popular  of  these  plays  are  "The 
Countess  Cathleen"  by  Mr.  Yeats,  and  "Heather  Field"  by 
Mr.  Edward  Martyn.  Of  the  plays  written  in  Gaelic 
those  by  Dr.  Hyde,  Father  Dineen,  and  Father  O'Leary  are 
perhaps  the  best. 

And  now  if  we  consider  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  movement,  we  find  that  it  is  really  a  reaction  against  the 
materialistic,  practical  tendency  of  the  age,  and  towards  the 
feeling  that  the  spiritual,  emotional  side  of  man  is  all-im- 
portant. It  would  make  a  dreamer  out  of  the  practical  man 
of  affairs ;  and  above  all  would  make  the  Celt  supreme  in 
literature.  It  is  characterized  by  extreme  sensibility,  being 
easily  moved  to  tears  or  laughter,  by  delicate,  airy  fancy,  by  a 
beautiful  imagery  that  sees  visions  that  no  one  but  a  Celt 
could  see,  by  a  keen  love  for  nature  and  tradition  and  for  all 
things  spiritual.  It  tends  to  make  the  expression  fluent  and 
spontaneous  and  finds  its  own  best  expression  in  lyric  poems. 
Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  it  is  given  by  Matthew  Arnold 
when  he  says,  "Magic  is  just  the  word  for  it — the  magic  of 
nature ;  not  merely  the  beauty  of  nature — that  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  had ;  not  merely  an  honest  smack  of  the  soil,  a  faithful 
realism — that  the  Germans  had ;  but  the  intimate  life  of  na- 
ture— her  weird   power  and  her  fairy   charm." 

And  yet  it  has  other  characteristics,  that  are  not  so  praise- 
worthy, a  lack  of  serious  purpose,  of  profound  passion,  of  a 
vigorous  grasp  of  life,  and  of  persistent  efifort.  The  same  char- 
acteristics which  prevented  the  Celt  from  attaining  national 
freedom,  have  have  prevented  him  from  gaining  literary  pre- 
eminence. Yet  Professor  Kuno  Meyer,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man Celticist,  sees  a  rich  hope  for  him  in  the  future.  He 
says,  "I  am  convinced  that  the  present  is  but  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  still  greater  activity  in  all  departments  of  Celtic 
studies.  Everything  points  to  that.  As  the  fields  of  other 
more  ancient  and  recognized  studies  become  exhausted,  there 
will  come  a  rush  of  students  on  to  the  fresh  and  often  almost 
virgin  soil  of  Celtic  research,  to  study  the  great  Celtic  civiliza- 
tion at  its  source,  to  collect  the  last  lingering  remnants  of 
a  mighty  tradition.  And  another  thing,  too,  I  will  foretell. 
The  re-discovery  as  it  were  of  Celtic  literature  will  not  only 
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arouse  abroad  a  greater  interest  in  the  Celtic  studies,  but 
it  will  lead  to  beneficial  results  among  those  nations  them- 
selves," Clara  Niebaum,  '07. 


Found  and  Lost. 


"Eureka!  eureka!"  exclaimed  Doctor  Aldenburg,  the  great 
biologist,  as  he  almost  danced  for  joy.  "At  last,  after  all  these 
years  of  experiment  I  have  found  the  missing  link.  Assured- 
ly my  fame  is  established.  I  have  succeeded  where  many 
have  failed  and  are  constantly  failing."  Thu's  talking  to  him- 
self and  now  and  then  giving  expressions  of  joy,  Dr.  Alden- 
burg busied  himself  in  his  laboratory. 

This  laboratory  was  situated  in  a  subterranean  chamber 
in  Dr.  Aldenburg's  home,  a  little  outside  of  Leipsig,  Germany. 
This  room  was  a  place  of  curiosity,  which  all  scientists  desired 
to  see.  In  it  Dr.  Aldenburg  conducted  all  his  experiments, 
many  of  which  have  added  much  to  the  facts  of  this  young 
science. 

The  laboratory  was  furnished  in  dark  wood  with  dusty 
shelves  running  around  three  sides,  and  a  large  table  at  the 
fourth  side.  Bottles,  beakers,  funnels,  and  retorts,  jars  full  of 
queer  looking  animals  and  insects,  and  strange-looking  instru- 
ments were  upon  the  shelves  but  all  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
Cob-webs  were  numerous,  especially  near  the  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  room  through  which  a  faint  light  penetrated. 

Everything  had  a  neglected  appearance  except  the  table 
over  which  a  strong  light  burned.  Here  at  this  table  Dr. 
Aldenburg  had  been  working  for  months  at  the  experiment 
which   was  to   make  him   famous. 

"Ach !  They  are  beautiful !  most  grand !  See  their  tiny 
arms  move !  Note  those  perfect  little  hands,  and  that  head, 
though  so  small,  yet  the  likeness  of  a  man's  head !  Eureka ! 
They  are  alive !  I  must  call  Johann.  I  promised  him  I 
would." 

After  carefully  putting  bell-jars  over  each  tiny  organism 
he  left  the  laboratory.  Johann  was  a  young  scientist  who  lived 
near  and  who  was  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Aldenburg's 
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work.  Soon  the  two  returned,  each  one  talking  excitedly ; 
the  learned  Doctor  going  into  raptures  over  his  discovery 
and  Johann,  expressing  praise  most  effusively.  When  Dr. 
Aldenburg  lifted  a  bell-jar  and  disclosed  the  tiny  creature 
Johann  merely  ejaculated  an  astonished :  "Ach !" 

"Johann!  Watch  them!  So  perfect  and  so  real!"  and  the 
Doctor  eagerly  showed  the  results  of  many  experiments. 

"How  did  you  ever  do  it,  Doctor?" 

"It  is  a  long  process,  known  only  to  me.  After  a  few 
more  experiments  I  will  make  my  discoveries  known  to  the 
world.  These  little  organisms  are  like  us.  There  is  the  same 
complication  of  cells,  each  performing  a  certain  function.  For 
years  I  have  experimented  with  the  cells  of  protophyta,  of 
protozoa  and  metazoa,  combining  them,  and  going  through 
many  forms  of  'synthesis  and  catathesis  until  at  last  I  found 
the  exact  number  and  exact  kind  of  chromosones  needed  for 
one  perfect  cell,  which  will  finally  develop  into  a  human, 
living  organism.  Ach  !"  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  he 
pronounced  the  last  word. 

Meanwhile  Johann  had  been  watching  the  tiny  organisms 
and  noting  their  perfect  bodies.  In  all  outward  appearances 
they  were  an  exact  likeness  of  the  figure  of  man.  This  was 
Dr.  Aldenburg's  wonderful  discovery — how  to  create  life  from 
non-living  material.  Johann  watched  them  while  the  Doctor 
was  talking.     Finally  after  a  long  silence  he  said : 

"Doctor,  they  are  living  and  they  look  human ;  but  to  me 
something  seems  lacking.  They  make  no  noises  beyond  in- 
articulate sounds.  They  look  at  one  another  with  no  under- 
standing. Where  are  the  higher  faculties,  such  as  speech  and 
reason,  which  distinguish  man  from  the  lower  animals?" 

With  blank  amazement  the  Doctor  gazed  at  Johann. 
"Ach  !  I  have  created  man  without  the  reasoning  mind  and 
without  a  soul.      Is  all  my  work  wasted?" 

"No,  not  all.  Doctor.  You  can  use  the  same  original  cells 
but  more  will  have  to  be  added." 

"Ach !  if  I  can  find  the  chromosones  of  reason  and  the 
higher  faculties  and  then  add  these  to  the  cell  already  attained, 
I   will   have   a   perfect   man." 
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"Doctor,  have  these  creatures  grown  any  since  their  crea- 
tion?" questioned  Johann. 

"Yes.  The  tiny  creatures  were  only  an  inch  high  at 
first  and  they  have  grown  another  inch.  They  will  continue 
to  grow.  Don't  bother  me  more.  Go  upstairs  and  tell  any- 
one, who  inquiries  for  me,  that  I  shall  be  busy  for  months. 
I  will  not  move  from  here,  except  for  food  and  rest  until 
the   missing  chromosones   are   found." 

So  Doctor  Aldenburg  worked  and  experimented.  The 
weeks  rolled  by  and  the  tiny  creatures  grew  to  be  quite 
large.  There  were  a  great  many  of  them  and  they  caused 
much  trouble  to  be  fed  and  cared  for.  All  they  seemed  to 
know  was  that  they  required  food. 

More  weeks  rolled  by.  The  Doctor  had  not  been  seen 
for  some  time.  His  friends  began  to  be  worried.  On  ques- 
tioning his  servant  they  learned  that  she  had  not  seen  him 
for  a  day.  "I've  been  to  the  door  of  his  laboratory,"  she  told 
them,  "but  he  won't  answer.  I  fear  something  has  happened 
to  the  Herr  Doctor.     The  door  is  locked  firmly." 

Johann  and  several  others  hastened  to  the  subterranean 
chamber.  When  they  could  not  unlock  the  door  they  broke 
it  open.  Such  a  sight  as  met  their  eyes.  There  sat  the  Doctor 
on  his  chair,  just  as  if  he  had  fallen  a'sleep,  but  it  was  the 
sleep  of  death.  Scattered  over  the  table,  on  the  floor,  and 
over  his  body  were  little  creatures  with  the  shape  of  men. 
All  were  dead. 

"How  can  it  have  happened !"  one  and  all  exclaimed. 

After  investigating  Johann  advanced  this  theory :  "Here 
is  the  Doctor's  drinking  glass,  filled  partly  with  a  queerly- 
colored  liquid.  This  same  liquid  i's  in  a  small  beaker.  This 
same  color  is  on  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  creatures,  notably 
those  near  the  beaker.  I  conclude  that  some  time  while  the 
Doctor  was  out,  these  creatures  poured  some  of  the  poisonous 
liquid  from  the  beaker  into  the  drinking-gla'ss.  The  Doctor 
once  told  me  of  their  tendency  to  imitate  him  in  pouring 
liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Absent-mindedly  he  drank 
this  liquid  from  the  glass,  and  the  poison  in  it  killed  him  in- 
stantly." 
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"How  do  you  account  for  the  death  of  the  creatures?" 

"Easily  enough.  They  had  no  food  for  a  day  or  so  and 
that  is  the  one  thing  essential  to  their  life.  Some  died  from 
hunger  while  no  doubt  other's  died  from  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing some  of  the  poison  in  imitation  of  the  Doctor." 

Sadly  they  carried  the  body  away  while  one  of  the  men 
said :  "Another  life  sacrified  for  science.  Such  a  promising 
future  lost  forever !" 

Another  added,  "Yes,  he  has  gone  but  more  to  be  regreted 
by  science  is  his  knowledge.  All  that  he  had  accomplished 
towards  the  mis'sing  link  is  lost.  Science  has  lost  a  great 
thinker  and  with  him  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  this  or 
any  age.  Lilla  A.   Greene,  '08. 


Cicero,  the  Friend,  as  Revealed  by  His  Letters. 


The  name  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  is,  by  the  majority  of 
people,  invariably  connected  with  Roman  oratory.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  in  this  department  of  literature  he  has  attained  a 
perfection  of  classic  style  which  is  inimitable  and  he  has  long 
been  held  up  as  a  model  to  students  But  Cicero  cannot  be 
called  in  oratory  a  powerful  reasoner :  and  too  often,  like 
others  of  his  day,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  vice  of  ancient  oratory 
— i.  e.,  passing  into  processes  of  blame  and  praise  as  opposed 
to  the  office  of  proving  or  persuading. 

But,  as  to  epistolary  correspondence,  where  are  we  to 
find  a  rival  of  Cicero?  Certainly  not  in  Greek  literature  which 
in  this  branch  is  singularly  deficient.  Pliny's  letters  are  over- 
flowing with  sketches  of  character  and  matters  of  interest ; 
but  they  are  pedantic,  and  marked  by  mannerism  and  the  taste 
of  a  degenerate  age.  Cicero's  letter's,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
comparatively  free  from  such  faults  and  for  the  picture  they 
give  us  of  the  Rome  of  hi's  day  are  inestimable.  They  are 
laden  with  the  political  spirit  of  Rome,  they  give  chatty  ac- 
counts of  prominent  men,  and  are  relieved  by  numerous 
witticisms,  the  force  of  which  still  appeals  to  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury mind. 

True,  the  distance  of  time  ends  to  make  all  literature 
colorle'ss.      But  with  a  little  imagination  we  may  see  stand- 
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ing  from  the  pages  of  Cicero's  correspondence  scenes  which 
doubtless  to  his  contemporaries  were  picturesque  to  the  high- 
est degree. 

Aside  from  this  vividness  of  detail,  Ciccro''s  letters  are 
most  to  be  admired  for  their  directness  and  simplicity  of 
style,  for  openness  of  heart  and  freedom  of  expression.  There 
is  also  a  great  versality — that  vivid  transition  from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  serious,  which  adds  a  new  charm  to  his 
letters. 

These  letters  were  written  during  a  period  extending 
from  the  time  of  the  consularship  until  his  death  in  43  B.  C, 
and  number  over  four  hundred.  They  have  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  important  periods  of  Roman  history ;  for  Cicero  in  his 
day  'saw  the  old  Republic  vanish  and  give  way  to  Imperial 
Rome  and  the  Caesars.  The  first  and  the  greatest  of  the 
latter  he  numbered  among  his  acquaintances,  among  whom  we 
find  also  the  names  of  Pompey  and  Archais,  of  Metellus  and 
Hortensius,  of  Trebatius  and  Atticus,  and  of  Tiro,  the  faithful 
slave  to  whose  love  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the'se  very 
letters. 

That  Cicero  was  the  possessor  of  so  many  and  such  faith- 
ful friends  is  perhaps  strange  when  we  consider  his  egotistical 
nature,  which  is  very  liable  to  impress  the  casual  reader  as  his 
most  'striking  characteristic.  But  if  one  will  but  penetrate  the 
veneer  of  his  character  and  find  the  true  Cicero  he  will  discover 
many  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  He  was  sym- 
pathetic, he  was  confidental,  ready  to  tell  to  his  dearest  friends 
his  every  trial,  political  or  domestic,  and  he  had  always  some 
comment,  some  helpful  suggestion  to  offer  them.  He  had, 
too,  that  willingness  to  take  the  affairs  of  every  day  life  into 
account,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  him  mention 
a  banquet  or  the  detail's  of  furnishings  for  a  house.  His 
friends  knew  that  he  was  interested  in  them  and  they  felt  no 
hesitation  about  consulting  him  concerning  the  most  trivial 
thing.  He  was  also  a  man  very  dependent  upon  his  friends. 
For  Cicero  was  first  of  all  a  man  of  letters,  a  man  of  artistic 
temperament,  possessing  little  or  no  bu'siness  ability. 

It  was  his  friend  Atticus  who  directed  his  financial  affairs 
and   relieved   him    of    any    worry    over    pecuniary    matters. 
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Fully  two-thirds  of  the  letters  preserved  were  written  to 
Atticus,  and  between  them  existed  a  confidence  that  betokens 
true  friendship.  Cicero's  private  life  and  family  were  very 
dear  to  Atticus  and  we  find  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  the  men- 
tion of  the  birth  of  his  son  Marcus  as  follows:  "Let  me  tell 
you  that  on  the  day  when  Lucuis  Juluis  Caesar  and  Cains 
Marcus  Figulus  were  elected  consuls  a  little  son  was  born  to 
me,"  etc.  Some  have  cited  thi's  passage  and  maintain  that 
it  shows  a  lack  of  feeling  on  Cicero's  part  that  he  should  show 
so  little  interest  in  his  son.  But  such  people  fail  to  appreciate 
the  sly  humor  of  Cicero,  for  in  a  joking  way  he  is  connecting 
so  trivial  an  event  in  the  eyes  of  others  with  the  election  of 
two  great  Roman  consuls.  Cicero  also  found  in  Atticus  a 
friend  who  could  view  the  political  world  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  To  him  in  one  of  his  letters  he  pours  out  the  whole 
'story  of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Clodius,  accused  of  sacrilege. 
The  letter  is  brim  full  of  action  and  the  writer's  account  of 
the  sharp  word-battle  between  himself  and  the  accused  can 
still  be  appreciated.  The  jests  are  pointed  and  Cicero  shows 
himself  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  witty  Clodius.  One 
can  almost  see  the  Roman  senate  house,  crowded  with  not- 
ables and  hear  their  derisive  cry  as  Clodius  takes  his  seat, 
much  the  worse  for  Cicero's  wit.  As  the  horizon  darkens  and 
this  very  Clodius  is  taking  vengeance  for  his  disgrace,  Cicero 
clings  closer  to  Atticus  and  seems  utterly  dependent  upon 
his    friends. 

But  he  was  sometimes  placed  in  a  different  po'sition — 
namely,  to  act  as  peacemaker  between  his  friends,  and  show 
himself  to  be  considerable  of  a  diplomat.  A  disagreement  of 
long  standing  had  existed  between  his  brother,  Quintus 
Cicero,  and  his  wife  Pomponia,  who  was  a  sister  of  Atticus. 
This  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  was  rumored  that 
Quintus  had  expressed  himself  very  unfavorably  in  regard 
to  his  brother-in-law  at  Rome,  and  had  left  Rome  to  assume 
the  proprietorship  in  Asia  without  writing  to  him.  To  heal 
this  breach  was  a  delicate  ta'sk  and  Cicero  accomplished  it 
with  rare  tact  and  judgment.  He  flatters  both,  yet  does  not 
spare  the  wife  and  hints  at  the  true  source  of  the  trouble  in 
very  suggestive  terms.     But  he  begs  for  reconciliation  on  the 
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ground's  of  their  granting  him  a  personal  favor.  This  is  indeed 
an  able  stroke  and  one  not  to  be  resisted  by  two  such  lov- 
ing friends.  He  begs  Atticus  to  forbear  with  Ouintus  and 
"we  must  bear  each  others  weaknesses,  faults  and  wrongs" 
is  his  final  plea,  which  evidently  had  the  desired  effect  for 
we  hear  of  no  further  trouble  between  the'se  friends. 

The  letters  written  to  these  friends  during  his  exile  are 
particularly  pathetic.  Here  we  see  the  weaker  side  of  Cicero's 
nature  and  is  not  above  reproach.  His  is  a  character  that 
is  either  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness  or  in  the  depths 
of  despair,  and  while  in  these  depths  he  chides  his  friends, 
and  even  accuses  Atticus  of  failing  to  advise  him  rightly.  In 
fact  he  even  contemplates  suicide.  But  can  we  not  feel  pity 
for  him  when  we  realize  what  it  meant  for  a  man  to  fall  from 
such  heights  of  influence  to  an  estate  hardly  better  than  death 
— for  to  the  Roman  mind  death  was  preferable  to  exile. 

All  his  life  was  curiously  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
two  great  men  of  his  time  and  the  letters  written  to  them 
are  full  of  interest.  While  the  letters  to  Atticus  present  the 
picture  of  friend  talking  to  friend,  those  written  to  Pompey 
and  Caesar  present  Cicero  in  a  very  different  light.  If  you 
turn  to  one  written  to  Pompey  while  he  was  absent  in  the  east 
you  will  note  at  once  its  formal  tone.  It  begins  with  the  sal- 
utation "si  tu  exercitusque  valetes,  bene  est,"  and  though  it 
is  formal  you  instantly  perceive  that  Cicero  feels  himself  an 
equal  of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  chided  him  for  failing  to  recog- 
nize his  services,  and  we  find  an  expression  of  this  in  the  words, 
"But  that  you  may  know  what  I  felt  was  wanting  in  your 
letter,  I  will  write  openly  as  my  own  inclination  and  our 
friendship  requires.  I  have  done  such  things  that  I  expect 
'some  recognition  of  them  in  your  letter,  both  on  public 
grounds  and  on  account  of  our  personal  intimacy."  Yet 
Cicero  was  so  true  a  friend  that  even  when  he  saw  that  to 
remain  on  Pompey's  side  meant  death,  still  he  clung  to  his 
old  friend  and  with  open  eyes  went  to  his  fate.  We  find  the 
same  confident  air  and  tone  retained  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Caesar  a's  he  recommends  to  him  his  friend  Trebatius  or 
discussed  with  him  the  political  situation.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  a  request  from  the  great  commander  and  his  plea 
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for  his  friend  Pompey  is  quite  eloquent.  He  al'so  says  in  offer- 
ing his  services,  "Even  if  this  concerned  me  alone,  I  should 
flatter  myself  that  to  me  you  would  grant  it ;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  equally  concerns  both  your  honor  and  the  public 
welfare,  that  I,  who  am  one  of  a  very  small  number,  should 
still  be  retained  in  the  best  possible  position  for  promoting 
the  harmony  of  you  two  (meaning  Pompey  and  Caesar)  and 
of  our  countrymen." 

In  his  letters  to  Trebatius,  a  young  soldier,  and  to 
Paetus,  an  Epicurean  and  man  of  letters,  we  find  abundant 
proof  of  Cicero's  wit  and  brilliancy,  especially  in  his  letters  to 
the  latter.  They  twit  each  other  about  their  duties  as  host  and 
the  feasts  of  Paetus  are  especially  the  mark  of  Cicero's  wit. 
The  latter  had  been  teaching  orator}^  to  two  youths,  Hirtius 
and  Dolabella,  his  son-in-law,-  and  these  pupils  were  rather 
inclined  to  be  gay  young  men.  Cicero  remarks,  "I  have 
■  Hirtius  and  Dolabella  as  pupils  of  oratory,  they  are  my  in- 
structors in  feastings."  He  then  informs  Paetus  that  he 
must  provide  something  more  substantial  than  a  mere  relish 
for  his  quest  is  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  formerly,  and 
he  makes  the  witty  remark  that  Paetus  should  not  shun  hi's 
advice  even  in  a  matter  so  simple  as  a  feast,  for,  adds  Cicero, 
"a  pig  may  teach   Alinerva." 

Cicero  has  yet  another  friend  as  dear  to  his  heart,  as 
those  of  his  own  rank,  Tiro,  the  faithful  slave,  who  copied  all 
his  letters  and  was  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  his  master. 
Cicero  gave  this  slave  his  freedom,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
despair,  during  the  dark  days  of  exile  he  is  much  concerned 
for  him  when  he  was  very  ill  and  he  doe's  not  rest  until  he 
has  seen  him  well  provided  for. 

If  a  man's  friends  are  an  index  to  his  character  surely 
Cicero  is  worthy  of  our  sincerest  admiration,  for  he  num- 
bers among  his  friends  the  greatest  of  Rome,  and  yet  his 
heart  was  so  great,  so  noble,  as  to  be  able  to  make  room 
in  his  affections  for  the  lonely,  and  the  name  of  Tiro  will 
be  linked  with  that  of  Cicero  so  long  as  Rome  and  her  heroes 
exist  in   the  memories  of  men. 

Edith  Allison,   '07. 
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Jack. 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  John  Clayton  was 
lonely.  He  had  reached  that  stage  where  he  acknowledged 
it  to  himself  and  to  the  pile  of  uncorrected  Greek  papers  on 
the  table  by  his  side.  He  was  discouraged  too.  "Conscious 
rectitude  is  not  the  comfort  and  consolation  it  ought  to  be" 
when  you  are  being  sent  to  Coventry."  The  good  opinion 
of  our  fellowmen  means  a  lot  more  to  us  than  we  like  to 
admit. 

The  fellowmen  in  John  Clayton's  case  were  the  under- 
graduates of  Western  college,  and  since  the  instrutor  in 
Greek  had  been  out  of  college  only  a  year  their  good  opinion 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him.  The  loss  of  their  respect  and  liking 
m.ade  him  correspondingly  unhappy. 

John  Clayton  had  never  been  popular  v\/ith  his  classes  but 
they  had  treated  him  with  respect  and  with  a  sort  of  good- 
natured  tolerance.  Now  even  that  was  changed.  An  im- 
portant Greek  examination  had  come  two  days  before  the 
big  football  game  with  the  rival  college  of  Stanton.  When 
John  Clayton  put  his  C[uestions  on  the  board  he  was  quite  well 
liked  by  the  students.  When  the  cla'ss  filed  out  of  the  room 
at  the  close  of  the  hour,  there  was  not  a  man  at  Western 
among  faculty  or  students  so  cordially  hated  as  this  same 
John  Clayton.  And  all  because  Robert  Seaton  had  been 
moved  to  ask  the  man  on  his  left  for  an  eraser. 

Now  the  faculty  of  Western,  troubled  by  the  large  and 
disgraceful  amount  of  cribbing  during  examination  had  made 
a  new  and  very  rigorous  rule.  Any  student  found  during  the 
examination  not  merely  making  use  of  any  kind  of  book  or 
'  paper  but  even  holding  any  communication  whatsoever  with 
a  fellow  student  was  to  be  excused  at  once  from  taking  the 
examination,  and  furthermore  was  to  be  suspended  except  in 
certain  extraordinary  cases.  Thi^s  new  rule  and  the  fact  that 
a  very  high  standard  of  'scholarship  was  required  at  Western 
for  eligibilit)^  for  any  athletic  position,  combined  to  make 
such  a  simple  little  action  as  asking  for  an  eraser,  one  of  much 
importance  to  at  least  two  people.     The  fact  that  Clayton  had 
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to  introduce  the  day-old  rule  also  contributed  to  the  im- 
portance of   the   football   captain's   request. 

When  the  class  took  their  seat's  Seaton  took  his  imme- 
diately under  Clayton's  desk.  Presently  forgetting  the  new 
rule  he  turned  to  the  men  on  his  left  and  asked  for  an  eraser. 
He  raised  his  eyes  and  met  those  of  the  instructor.  He  heard 
the  instructor"'s  voice :  "Mr.  Seaton,  you  are  excused  from 
this  examination."  In  a  flash  he  realized  what  the  words 
meant  to  him — the  loss  of  his  position  on  the  team,  the  prob- 
able loss  of  the  Stanton  game,  even  the  acquisition  of  a  reputa- 
tion for  dishonesty.  The  hard  part  of  it  all  was  that  it  was 
perfectly  apparent  to  the  instructor  that  he  had  merely  asked 
for  an  eraser.  It  seemed  to  him  very  unjust  that  the  rule 
should  be  strictly  enforced  without  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
planation when  an  explanation  v/as  so  obviously  unnecessary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  state  of  affairs  was  harder  on  the 
instructor  than  it  was  on  Seaton,  especially  since  Clayton  had 
opposed  the  rule  as  unfair  to  the  students.  He  realized,  too, 
that  the  very  faculty  that  made  the  rule  would  regard  his 
action  as  a  bit  of  rather  uncalled  for  severity,  and  that  the 
many  friends  of  the  most  popular  man  in  college  would  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice. 

Western  did  lose  the  Stanton  game.  And  John  Clay- 
ton's unpopularity  increased.  As  soon  as  the  details  of  the 
affair  were  known,  and  that  was  very  'shortly,  Clayton's 
certain  knowledge  of  the  innocent  meaning  of  Seaton's  re- 
quest was  regarded  as  proof  of  his  injustice.  They  even 
said  that  he  was  actuated  by  some  personal  grudge  against 
Seaton.  He  wa*s  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  obnoxious 
rule  and  to  have  forced  an  unwilling  faculty  to  accept  it 
through  his  influence.  After  that  no  student  saw  Clayton 
when   he   met   him  on   the   street. 

So  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Greek  papers  did  not  find 
the  only  other  occupant  of  Clayton's  room  a  very  cheerful 
companion.  The  instructor  was  lonely  and  disheartened.  He 
remembered  the  hurt  look  in  Bob  Seaton's  honest  grey  eyes. 
But  still  he  did  not  see  what  else  he  could  have  done.  As 
Clayton  was  indulging  in  these  reflections  he  heard  the  sound 
of  singing  outside  on  the  campus.     The  seniors  were  strolling 
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about  with  a  fine  disregard  of  the  cold.  They  had  sung  their 
clas's  song  and  Ahiia  Mater  and  were  beginning  the  faculty 
song.      Clayton  could  hear  them   plainly — 

"Oh,  here's  to  Rent  best  known  as  Paul; 
He  never  lets  a  senior  fall, 
And  that  is  why  he's  loved  by  all ; 
Oh  here's  to  Rent  best  known  as  Paul. 

There  were  some  good  voices  in  the  group  and  the  ones 
that  were  not  'so  good  did  very  well  as  padding.  The  melodies 
rang  clear  and  true  through  the  cold  winter  air. 

"Oh  here's  to  Henry  the  brother  of  Paul; 

His  head  is  big  but  he's  not  very   tall, 

For  his  legs  are  short  though  his  heart's  not  small. 

Oh  here's  to  Henry  the  brother  of  Paul." 

Then  Clayton  heard  his  own  name  and  turned  desperate- 
ly to  the  neglected  Greek  papers.  He  did  not  need  to  listen 
to  know  what  they  were  'singing.  All  the  Greek  papers  on 
earth  could  not  keep  him  from  hearing  the  words. 

"Oh  here's  to   Clayton  with   three   times  three ; 

The  man  we  all  now  know  to  be 

The  meanest  man  on  the  faculty — 

Oh  here's  to  Clayton  with  three  times  three." 

The  words  were  cruelly  distinct.  They  made  John  Clay- 
ton absurdly  unhappy. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  this  state  of  affairs  would 
have  continued  if  Jimmy  Armstrong,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Bob  Seaton's,  had  not  conceived  the  brilliant  plan  of  over- 
hearing the  discussion  of  Seaton's  case  in  the  faculty  meeting, 
and  of  reporting  to  his  indignant  classmates  the  perfidy  and 
hypocrisy  and  general  cadishness  of  one  John  Clayton,  in- 
structor in  Greek.  Fortunately  for  the  success  of  this  little 
scheme,  the  office  where  the  faculty  met  contained  a  desk  that 
offered   an   excellent   opportunity   for    concealment.      Jimmy 
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Armstrong  accordingly  stowed  his  somewhat  lengthy  person 
into  the  'small  space  thus  afforded — an  arrant  and  shameless 
eavesdropper. 

The  majority  of  the  faculty  were  very  much  inclined  to 
suspend  Seaton  on  the  ground  that  his  very  popularity  and 
previous  good  record,  inasmuch  as  they  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  college,  were  therefore  two  very  good  reasons  for  mak- 
ing an  extreme  example  of  him.  To  the  expectant  stow- 
away's great  surprise,  however,  Clayton — the  unjust  author 
of  the  rule,  the  puni'sher  of  Seaton — rose  and  said  that  he 
thought  Seaton  to  be  a  highminded  gentleman,  utterly  incap- 
able of  a  dishonorable  action,  that  he  believed  Seaton  had 
been  punished  rather  miore  than  enough  to  vindicate  the 
faculty's  ability  to  enforce  a  very  unjust  measure. 

Jimmy  realized  that  no  regard  for  his  popularity  with 
the  students  could  have  influenced  Clayton ;  for  as  the  faculty 
meetings  were  never  made  public  Clayton's  reputation  would 
gain  for  him  the  credit  of  having  done  his  best  against  Seaton 
in  upholding  the  hated  rule.  Jimmy  realized  too  that  it  re'sted 
with  him  to  give  the  credit  of  the  faculty's  favorable  decision 
where  it  was  due,  or  not  to  do  so.  Now  Jimmy,  though 
'somewhat  Jesuitical  in  his  practices,  was  a  thoroughly  honest 
boy.  He  therefore  reported  Clayton's  speech  in  full  and  made 
what  amends  he  could  for  the  various  a'spersions  he  and  others 
had  cast  upon  Clayton's  disinterestedness.  He  succeeded  so 
well  in  this  laudable  effort  that  John  Clayton  ceased  to  be 
the  most  despi'sed  man  on  the  faculty  and  became  one  of 
the  most  respected.  The  instructor  did  not  realize  this  him- 
self, though,  until  the  night  before  the  Christmas  vacation. 
And  it  was  many  years  before  he  understood  the  real  reason 
for  the  change. 

On  the  night  before  the  Christmas  vacation  then,  John 
Clayton  again  sat  alone  in  his  room,  discouraged  and  sick  at 
heart.  He  was  thinking  of  the  merry  Christmas  he  would 
have  with  the  pleasant  thought  of  his  failure  to  cheer  him. 
It  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  a  coveted  position,  for  John 
Clayton  wa's  still  young  enough  to  have  very  lofty  ideals.  Some 
of  his  most  exalted  ones  he  had  cherished  in  regard  to  his 
work.    He  believed  that  he  ought  to  have  left  the  younger  men 
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under  him  with  a  higher  conception  of  the  worth  of  the  things 
that  count — truth  and  honor  and  courage.  All  this  he  had 
hoped  to  do  in  the  mere  teaching  of  Greek,  by  attaining  such  a 
high  realization  of  the  value  of  true  manliness  himself,  that 
his  views  and  beliefs  would  unconsciously  influence  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Such  had  been  John  Clayton's 
ambition  and  his  failure  to  achieve  it  hurt  him.  In  his  own  es- 
timation he  had  not  only  failed  to  accomplish  anything  good 
but  he  had  inculcated  a  disgust  of  discipline,  an  unbelief  in  the 
underlying  justice  of  law,  that  made  his  influence  absolutely 
pernicious  to  those  he  had  hoped  to  benefit.  He  did  not 
know  that  through  him  there  had  come  to  many  of  the  stu- 
dents a  vision  of  the  value  of  obedience  not  only  to  con- 
science but  also  to  law  and  authority  as  such. 

Just  then  he  heard  the  seniors  singing  again  outside  on 
the  campus  in  the  clear,  cold,  star-lit  night.  Again  the  melody 
of  Alma  Mater  and  of  all  the  old  familiar  'songs  floated  into 
his  room.  Now  they  were  singing  the  faculty  song.  They 
sang  to  "Prexy"  and  to  the  olde'st  professors.  Once  more 
he  listened  for  his  own  name.  ,  But  what  was  that !  Their 
fresh  young  voices  Sounded  clear  and  strong  with — 

"Oh  here's  to  Clayton,  we  call  him  Jack 
The   whitest   man   on   all   the   fac. 
The  Western  spirit  he  does  not  lack. 
Oh  here's  to  Clayton,  we  call  him  Jack." 

Claj^ton  blew  out  his  lamp  so  they  would  not  see  him 
and  rushed  to  the  window.  But  despite  his  precaution  Some 
one  saw  him  and  no — surely  not — yes,  they  were  actually 
cheering  him,  John  Clayton.  And  Bob  Seaton  was  leading 
the  cheer ! 

That  is  the  story  of  why  "Jack"  Clayton's  happiest  Christ- 
mas was  the  fir'st  he  spent  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  West- 
ern college.  S.  R.  McEwan,  'lo. 
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Rosemary  in  Search  of  a  Father. 


It  is  a  common  statement  that  a  delightful  child  makes 
a  delightful  story,  and  "Rosemary  in  Search  of  a  Father"  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  a  satisfying  story — bright, 
lively,  and  pleasing.  The  story  is  written  by  C.  M.  and  A. 
M.  Williamson,  the  authors  of  many  of  our  popular  magazine 
stories ;  and  published  by  the  AlcClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  of  New 
York. 

Little  Rosemary  is  left  alone  all  day  in  the  Monte  Carlo 
pension  while  her  mother  is  at  work,  and  to  pass  the  time 
more  quickly  she  make's  a  visit  to  the  neighbors.  Here  she 
learns  from  the  nurse  that  Christmas  Eve  is  the  time  to  search 
for  a  lost  father,  and  having  heard  that  her  father  v/as  "lost 
at  sea,"  (she  refused  to  believe  that  he  had  gone  to  the  dogs 
a's  Jane's  father  had)  she  at  once  conceives  the  idea  of 
watching  the  in-coming  ships  at  the  port.  She  cannot  re- 
member her  father,  but  Jane  has  made  it  very  clear  that  she 
will  know  him  by  "  'eaven-sent-hinstinct, — the  feelin'  you 
'ave  in  your  "eart  for  a  father,  wot's  planted  there  by  Provi- 
dence." 

'Eaven-sent-hinstinct  tells  her  that  the  handsome  young 
man  in  the  big  blue  motor-car  is  her  father,  and  she  un- 
ceremoniously stops  him  by  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Then  as  they  are  spinning  across  the  hills  together  in 
the  big  automobile,  Rosemary  quite  delights  her  companion 
with  her  innocent  prattle.  When  he  calls  her  a  "Brave  Baby," 
she  remarks,  "I  don't  usually  care  to  be  called  a  baby.  But 
I  don't  mind  from  you" ;  and  then  very  much  mystifies  the 
young  man  by  a'sking,  "Were  you  really  unkind  to  Angel  be- 
fore you  were  lost?"  Now  Hugh,  who  remembers  neither 
"Angel"  nor  having  been  lost,  is  hoplessly  wound  up  in  the 
tangle.  But  innocent  Rosemary  unravels  all  by  a  name — 
"Evie,"  and  carries  the  fairy  father  to  her  home  in  triumph,  to 
"Angel"  and  Evie,"  and  to  a  happy  Christmas  eve. 

The  child's  conversation  and  self-assurance  are  natural 
enough,  although  we  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  child 
of  five  could  be  quite  so  logical  a  reasoner  as  Rpsemary.  But 
she  is  childish  enough  when  she  accepts  Jane's  theory  of  find- 
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ing  a  father,  or  Hugh's  explanation  of  the  vanishing  of  a 
fairy  father. 

There  is  admirable  contrast  in  the  setting  and  the  plot 
and  characters.  The  characters  appear  so  much  sweeter  and 
more  innocent  and  the  story  so  much  more  appealing,  as 
they  stand  against  the  black  background  of  Monte  Carlo  life. 
The  "Rose"  girl  at  the  Ca'sino  seems  rather  to  detract  from  the 
story  than  add  to  it.  Sufficient  contrast  is  introduced  in  the 
setting,  and  evil  characters  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the 
atmosphere  of  innocence  and  goodness.  It  disappoints  us  to 
find  that  a  third  of  our  story  i's  devoted  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Lavalette,  instead  of  to  the  delightful  chatter  of  Rosemary 
or  the  "Hinglish  languidge"  of  Jane  who  was  "brought  out 
from  London  on  purpose  so  as  this  biby  can  learn  to  speak 
Hinglish,  instead  of  French." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  child  life  and  light  romance 
or  who  wi'sh  to  read  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  little 
story  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  "Rosemary  in  Search  of  a  Father." 

Besse  D.  Johnson,  '07. 
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EDITORIAL. 


To  most  of  us  Christmas  comes  as  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  we  never  stop  to  think  how  or  when  it's  celebra- 
tion originated.  It  seems  so  natural  to  us  to  celebrate  this 
happy  time  and  to  look  forward  to  it  with  bright  anticipations 
that  the  very  thought  that  at  one  time  it  was  not  observed 
comes  to  us  with  something  of  a  shock. 

If  we  pa'ss  over  the  centuries  that  have  come  and  gone 
since  the  first  Christmas  we  will  find  that  the  earliest  date 
given  for  its  celebration  is  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  during  the  reign  of  Antonius  Pius.  But  this  date 
is  only  suppositional  and  is  not  well  authenticated.  The  first 
certain  traces  of  its  celebration  are  to  be  found  in  the  days 
of  the  Emperor  Commodus  who  lived  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  same  century. 

During  the  years  that  followed  this  practice  of  celebrat- 
ing Christmas  was  closely  adhered  to  until  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth  centurie's  numerous  other  festivals — some  old,  some 
new — gathered  round  it,  and  together  they  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  Christmas  Cycle.  About  this  time,  too,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December  began  to  be  universally  adopted  as 
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the  day  for  this  celebration.  Before  this  time  there  had  been 
no  fixed  date,  and  although  some  of  the  churches  observed 
this  day,  other's  held  their  Christmas  festivals  in  January, 
April,  or  May.  This  date  was  observed  as  a  heathen  festival, 
and  hence  when  the  various  tribes  became  Christianized  they 
continued  their  celebration  and  merely  changed  the  char- 
acter of  it. 

But  a  great  many  heathen  practices  survived,  and  it  was 
to  combat  these  that  the  church  introduced  dramatic  repre- 
•sentations  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  From  these  came  the  Christ- 
mas carols  and  Christmas  dramas  which  at  times  degenerated 
into  farces. 

Gradually  as  the  observation  spread  it  became  more  secu- 
lar in  character.  It  came  to  be  a  time  for  feasting  and  merry- 
making, with  the  Yule-log  and  the  boar's  head,  with  holly 
and  mistletoe.  The  Christmas  tree  we  usually  associate  with 
the  Germans,  and  hence  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Roman  saturnalia  and  that 
Virgil  makes  mention  of  it.  Drusus  and  his  legions  we  are 
told  were  the  ones  who  introduced  it  into  Germany. 

These  old-time  celebrations  have  for  the  most  part  pa'ssed 
away,  at  least  in  their  more  elaborate  forms,  and  our  modern 
celebration  of  Christmas  is  quite  different  from  them.  But 
as  long  as  we  keep  in  our  hearts  the  'spirit  of  the  day,  the 
spirit  of  "peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men",  it  does  not 
make  very  much  difference  just  what  external  ceremonies  we 
observe.  For  after  all  these  outward  observances  are  not  the 
most  es'sential  part  of  Christmas.  Back  of  these  lies  the  real 
meaning  and  true  significance  of  the  day,  and  if  we  keep 
these  in  mind  we  cannot  help  but  have  a  joyous  and  happy 
Christmas.  That  all  its  readers  may  have  such  a  one,  is  the 
hearty  wish  of  the  Sorosis. 


Notice !    ! 


It  has  been  recently  decided  by  the  faculty  that  the  copies 
of  the  Sorosis  shall  be  bound.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
collect  all  back  numbers  of  the  magazine,  but  the  following 
copies  are  still  missing: 
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October,   November,   December,   1894; 
January,  February,  June,  1895 ; 
March,  April,   May,   October,   December,   1896; 
January,   1897; 
November,  1899; 

October,  November,  December,  1901 ; 
January,   May,    1902 ; 
March,  1903; 

October,  November,  December,  1904; 
January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  1905. 
If  any   of   the    student's   or   alumnae    of   the   college   can 
supply  these  copies  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  them. 


Alumnae  Notes. 


Miss  Anne  Willson,  '06,  visited  the  College  on  Monday, 
December  fourth. 

Miss  Edna  McKee  spent  a  part  of  the  Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion with  Mrs.  Armstrong  at  her  home  at  the  Heights  Vander- 
grift. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Porter  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Col- 
loquium at  the  meeting  held  at  the  College  on  November 
twenty-sixth. 

The  P.  C.  W.  alumnae  were  invited  to  the  reception  given 
by  the  Wellesley  Club  on  November  twenty-  seventh.  Many 
of  the  alumnae  were  present. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Ferry  (nee  Helen  Sands)  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  of  Decade  Club  11.  A  few  day's  later  she 
went  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  she  expects  to  make  her 
future  home. 

A  meeting  of  the  Decade  Club  H  was  held  November 
ninth  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Irwin.  The  literary  pro- 
gram wa's  laid  aside  and  the  time  was  spent  in  dressing  dolls 
for  the  South  Side  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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The  marriage  of  Miss  Sarah  Pfeil,  '03,  and  Mr.  E.  Braun 
Bjaker  of  New  York  recently  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  southern  trip  they  will  be  at 
home  in  Albany,  New  York,  after  February  first. 


College  Notes. 


Mrs.  Armstrong  entertained  the  Sophomores  at  tea  in  her 
room  on  Thursday  afternoon,  November  15th. 

A  meeting  of  the  Omega  Society  was  held  in  the  reception 
room  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  i.  The  discussion  was  on 
Hourick  Ibsen. 

The  Freshman  class  were  delightfully  entertained  on 
November  second  by  Miss  Knapp,  their  honorary  member. 
Luncheon  was  served  in  the  den. 

On  Wednesday,  November  the  twenty-first,  the  Juniors 
together  with  the  faculty  were  entertained  by  Mrs.  Armstrong 
in  the  reception  hall.  Dainty  refreshments  of  tea,  nabiscos 
and  candies  were  served. 

Everyone  thoroughly  enjoyed  the,  entertainment  given 
by  the  Juniors  for  the  Faculty  and  collegiate  students  on  Fri- 
day evening,  November  twenty-third.  Dancing  in  Dilworth 
Hall  was  the  diversion  of  the  evening. 

Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon  of  Vassar  College,  who  lectur- 
ed at  Miss  Thurston's  Preparatory  School  on  November 
twenty-third  for  the  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  Vassar  Students' 
Aid  Society,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Lindsay  of  our  college. 

The  "Old  Teachers"  entertained  the  "New  Teachers"  and 
collegiate  students  at  a  reception  in  honor  of  Miss  Coolidge  in 
the  drawing  room's,  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  four- 
teenth. The  drawing  rooms  were  prettily  decorated  with 
ferns,  violets  and   white  chrysanthemums.     In  the   receiving 
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line  were  Miss  Brownson,   Miss  Coolidge  and  Mrs.   Lindsay. 
Refreshments  were  'served  to  the  guests  in  the  reception  room. 

A  very  enjoyable  concert  was  given  by  the  musical  faculty, 
as'sisted  by  Madame  Wunderle,  of  the  Pittsburg  orchestra, 
and  Miss  Rebecca  Davidson,  a  music  pupil,  on  Friday  evening, 
Nov.  2.  The  following  program  was  very  successfuly  ren- 
dered : 

Piano  Solo — "Isoldens  Liebes  Tod" Wagner-Liszt 

Mr.  Gittings. 

Vocal  Solo — Aria  from  "11  Re  Pastore".  . Mozart 

Miss  Few. 

Violin  Obligato •. Mr.  E.  N.  Bilbie 

Harp  Solo — Fantasia  Russian  Airs Wunderle 

Mme.  Marguerite  Wunderle. 

Vocal  Solos — (a)   "Es  blinkt  der  Thau"  . Rubenstein 

(b)  'Tm   Wunder*schonen   Monat   Mai." 

Hammond 

(c)  "Vergebliches  Staendochen"   .  . .  . .  .Brahms 

Mi'ss  Few. 

Violin  and  Piano — Sonate  op.  78 — "Nicht  zu  Langsam".  .Raff 
Mr.  E.  N.  Bilbie  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Getting. 

Vocal  Solos — (a)   "Sleep,  Little  Tulip" Nevin 

(b)  "May  Morning" Manney 

(c)  "My  Lover  He  Comes  on  the  Skee," 

Clough  Leighter 

Mi'ss  Few. 

Harp  Solo — (a)   "Adagio" Tedschi 

(b)   "Spring  Song" Gounod 

Mme.  Marguerite  Wunderle. 

Vocal  Solo — "Polonaise  from  Mignon" Thomas 

Miss  Few. 

Piano  Solo — "Concerto,  H  Minor" Schumann 

Allegro  Affettuosa,   Intermezzo,  Allegro   Vivace, 

Miss  Rebecca  Davidson. 

Orchestral  part,   second  piano,   Mr.   Gittings. 
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November  the  twenty-second  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Omega  Society.  The  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  that  date  and  was  devoted  to  a  study 
of  Ibsen — his  philosophy  and  his  dramas.  During  the  year 
the  society  has  pursued  a  study  of  the  modern  movements  in 
the  literary  world,  taking  up  at  successive  meeting  the  different 
members  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement,  Yeats  and  the 
Gaelic  Revival,  and  the  modern  dramatists. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  fifteen  minute  talks  is  being 
given  in  chapel  on  Wednesday  mornings.  Mi'ss  Knapp  spoke 
to  us  one  morning  on  the  importance  of  hygiene  and  gymnastic 
training.  She  was  heartily  endorsed  in  her  statements  by  the 
girls  who  under  her  inspiration  have  become  quite  enthusias- 
tic about  the  gymnasium  and  athletics  in  general. 

The  following  week  Mis's  McCreery  gave  us  a  talk  on  the 
general  rules  to  be  followed  in  drawing  which  was  of  interest 
to  all. 

Professor  Gittings  has  given  us  a  very  instructive  talk  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  music  with  the  promise  of  con- 
tinuing his  instruction's  at  a  later  date. 

Several  persons  from  outside  the  college  have  spoken  to 
us  on  different  mornings.  Among  these  are  Dr.  ]\IcEwan, 
Dr.  Jones  of  Knoxville ;  Dr.  Edward  Young  and  Dr.  Hoskins, 
a  mi'ssionary  from  Syria,  who  told  us  some  very  interesting 
things  about  that  far-away  land. 

The  chapel  talks  of  Dr.  Lindsay  are  always  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful  and  are  especially  enjoyed  by  the  students. 


PERSONALS. 


The  Seniors'  course  in  English  includes  the  Kyd  dramas. 

Miss  Coolidge  is  entertaining  her  mother,  who  lives  near 
Boston. 

A  number  of  the  house-girls  were  present  at  a  millinery 
party  given  by  Mrs.  Fundenburg  to  her  Sunday-school  class 
on  the  second  of  November. 
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A  second  prep,  describing  a  dress — "It  had  a  lace  collar 
and  cuff  on  the  ^sleeves." 

Mi'ss  Lilla  A.  Greene  spent  Sunday,  November  eleventh, 
with  her  father  in  Buffalo. 

Miss  Green  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  in  prayer  meet- 
ing, Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  31. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  recently  given  very  interesting  readings 
on  the  Old  English  ballads  and  sonnet's. 

Miss  Brownson  and  Miss  Brownlee  took  dinner  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Linsay,  Friday,  November  second. 

Miss  G.  (in  Modern  History) — "During  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time  resurrections  were  frequent  in  England." 

Dr.  Lindsay — "What  are  the  dimensions  of  this  room?" 
Miss  A. — "Length,  breadth  and  thickness." 

Miss  Brownlee  entertained  Mrs.  Wilson  of  Carnegie  and 
Mrs.  Ashton,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  20. 

Miss  A.  to  group  of  girls  discussing  the  "Cricket  on  the 
Hearth" — "Wasn't  that  played  by  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

Miss  P.,  who  has  heard  about  the  "Mum"  show,  writing 
to  a  friend — "We  are  going  to  the  mummy  show  this  after- 
noon." 

A  number  of  the  House-girls  made  a  trip  to  the  zoo  at 
Highland  Park  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Strange  to  relate  they 
all  returned. 

Miss  B'rownson's  talk  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  November 
fourteenth  about  the  mission  'stations  of  Egypt  and  Syria  was 
most  interesting  and  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  girls. 
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Miss  A.,  after  'seeing  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" — "Wasn't 
that  good !  And  to  think  it  was  written  before  the  time  of 
Shakespeare." 

A  second  prep  describing  a  piece  of  lace — "It  was  to  make 
her  daughter's  wedding  dress  one  and  one-half  yards  long  and 
four  inches  wide." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Astronomy  class — "We  are 
going  to  the  Conservatory  in  Allegheny  to-night  to  gaze  at  the 
stars."     Ala's  for  the  gazing! 


EXCHANGES. 


"The  Vassar  Miscellany"  shows  a  good  editorial  staff. 

"What  is  a  figure  of  speech,  pa?" 
"Your  mother — 'sometimes.' 

Opportunity  knocks  but  once — but  the  man  who  fails  to 
heed  it  usually  knocks  forever  after. 

"The  Cornell  Era,"  one  of  our  new  exchanges,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  gotten  up  very  neatly  and  contains 
many  articles  worth  reading. 

Prefect — "Did  you  take  that  letter  to  the  P.  O.  and  pay  the 
postage  on  it?" 

Edes — "I  seen  a  lot  of  men  putting  letters  in  a  little  place, 
and  when  nobody  was  looking  I  'slipped  in  yours  for  nothing." 
—Ex. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  following 
new  exchanges : 

"The  Vassar  Mi'scellany." 

"The  Red  and  Blue." 

"The  Kalends"   (Baltimore.) 

"The  Cornell  Era." 

"The   Holcod"    (Westminster.) 

"The  Collegiate  Folio"  (Western  Reserve  University.) 


t 
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Our  Classes. 


The  Seniors: 

President — Bess  Johnson. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Edith  AlHson. 

Honorary  Member — Mi'ss  Jane  B.  Clark. 

Colors — Green  and  White. 

Flower — Carnation. 

The  Juniors : 

President — Virginia  Marshall. 
Vice   President — Mary   Mellon. 
Treasurer — Myrtle  Grow. 
Secretary — Lilla   Greene.. 
Honorary   member — Miss   Green. 
Class  Colors — Blue  and  Gold. 
Class  Flower — Pansy. 

The  Sophomores : 

President — Irma  Beard. 
Secretary — Emma  Coulter. 
Class  Colors — Brown  and  Gold. 
Class  Flower — Brown-eyed  Susan. 

The   Freshmen : 

President — Sallie  McEwan. 
Secretary — Elma  McKibben. 
Honorary  member — Miss  Knapp. 
Colors — White  and  Gold. 
Flower — Daisy. 


I     I  A  NENA/  ONE 
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Allegheny  Store: 
snsliaw, Carson  &  Co 

103  FEDERAL    ST. 


'I 


INCORPOA.TKD 


*> 


Gor.  Wood  Streit  and  Franklin  Avenue    t 


NVILKINSBURG,     PA. 


YOUNG  LADIES  | 

WHO   ARE   AT   COLLEGE,    AND    AWAY   PROM   HOME,    SHOULD    DEPOSIT   THEIR  g 

MONEY   IN   A  BANK.       THIS    BANK    IS    THE    DEPOSITORY   FOR   THE    PBNNSYL-  « 

VANIA   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN   AND   HAS    THE    LARGEST   CAPITAL    AND    SUR-  g 

PLUS  OF  ANY  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  THE  WORLD.      AN  ACCOUNT  MAY  BE  OPENED  « 

WITH  ONE  DOLLAR  OR  UPWARDS.     FOUR  PER  CENT.   INTEREST  PER  ANNUM,  g 

COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY.  ft 

PEOPLES  SAVINGS    BANK  l^^^f^ti^i:::^- 
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Definitions  of  the  Day. 


A  Secret — Something  worth  telling. 
A  Close  Friend — One  who  won't  lend  money. 
Heathen — People  who  don't  quarrel  over  religion. 
Eccentricities — The  bad  manners  of  the  very  rich. 


-Ex. 


"The  Courant"  of  the  Western  University,  'seems  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  young  ladies  of  their  school.  We  should  like 
to  hear  from  them. 

In  the  "Tatler"  from  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
an  article  called  "Laurel  Passia,"  is  very  interesting.  The 
paper  shows  careful  preparation. 

The  students  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  wish  to  express 
to  the  students  of  Cornell  a  very  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  their  recent  sorrow  and  loss. 


•\rxsXT' 


The  Magnificent  Store  of 


E.  P.  Roberts  &  Sons,^' 


Rare  Gems 

Jewelry 
Silver,  Art 


233   FIFTH    AVENUE 


WA  TGHES  DBA  MONDS 

R,  J.  HEN  ME 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

6OI8  Gonter  Avom,  East  End 

Both  Phonas  PITTSBURG 


S1?;.S?^  .PIANO  Makers. 


Woop3t, 
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Rock  Crystal,  Minton  China  and  Rookwood  Pottery 


Novelties  of  rare  artistic  merit 
Any  article  made  in 


^  CHINA.  GLASS  or  POTTERY  lih^^^^^sV^  "f  ^T'' i'^'i  | 

416  Penn  Aven-e  HAMILTON    &   CLARK    CO.     I 

4( 


The  Central  National   Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 
Assets        -        $600,000 

INFORMATION 

A.bout  the  Banking  Business  in  General.  This 
Bank's  Business  in  particular.  Investments,  Se- 
curities, etc.,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Bell  Phone  123  Wilkins 


Scientific  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 
and 

Accessories 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

Manufacturers  -  Importers 

Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


gg-:&g&&&&&S;&&^&eS:6g:gi^:t:g;g;&g-:§;&gg§^&g;g-&gi©&g-;&Si&:&fe5;^g;g;!i;&&g-:S-:g;&©&&&^ 
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ra 


CC>1\T'  Jewelers  and 

l\5D\i^U)aJ)T}  Silversmiths 


LOOSE   DIAMONDS 

JEXA/ELRY  In  the  Oriental  effects 


3.=§3S39^:-§3;§:^=§: 


SHIRRED  MESH  BAGS  JUST  OUT 

BRACELETS  FOR  CHILDREN 

3IO  SIXTH  ST.  Opposite  Hotel  Anderson. 

m 


5*^<a5^O^O3kO%OSOXO5^C^%Cai0S«C^SC^OSa 


More  of  tWs  popular  shoe  won\  than  all 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

No.  20. 

818  and  214  Slxtli  Street 


^ 


fees 

Ice  Cream 

Fancy  Cakes 


Croquettes 

Salads 

Tintbals 


GOOD  SERVICE 

♦  ^l7Qmas  Sprigs  §  (0  ♦ 

Will  serve  your  Weddings, 
Card  Parties,  Teas, 
Dinners  and  Lunches 

C0SBECTL7,    FBOUFTLT  and  GOMFLETSLT 


Prices  Moderate 


132  S.  Eishlaod  Its. 


Q 
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ESTABLISHED     1810 


THE     BANK    OF     PITTSBURGH 

NATION^AX,    ASSOCIATION 
Capital  and  Surplus,  $5,000,000  Resources,  $83,876,000 

A  BANK  THAT  IS  AS  OLD  AS  THE  CITY  ITSELF-ITS  DOORS  HAVE  BEEN 
OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  AND  IT  IS  KNOWN  EVER- 
WHERE  AS  A  STRONG,   SAFE  BANK— YOUR  ACCOUNT  IS  INVITED. 

226-230  FOURTH  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GRAY 


6020  CENTER  AVENU 


/nbiUtner^ 

AND  GONA/NS 


There  is  a  DIXON  PENCIL 
for  every  use. 

And  there  is  a  DIXON  GUIDE 
for  every  one  to  point  out  the 
the  best  pencil  for  his  work. 
Copy  free  for  the  asking. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Philadelphia  Branch  1020  Arch  Street 
Main  Offices  and  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Bell   Phone   166-R 


Eyes  Tested   Free 


Joseph  Bickart 

LEADING 

JEWELER    AND    OPTICIAN 

823  Wood  Street 
WILKINSBURG,    PA. 


k.  I  limm  Si  Co., 

Pure  Food  Stores 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 

Phones,      234,  349.      P.  Sl  A.  362,       City    Stori 
144, 152, 153,  P.  &  A.  144.    East  End   Stori 

^^^^^^^^^^ ...^-.^..^..^.^.^^^.^.^.....^ ' 

WILKINSBURG    TRUST    GO 

OPPOSITE   DEPCr 
Capital    paid    in    $125,000.00 


A  little  beginning  may  seem  an  insignificant 
affair.  A  Bag  of  Money  was  at  the  beginning 
but  a  few  coins  but  by  careful  watching  and 
adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  it  kept  on 
growing    until    it    got    to    be    a    bagful. 

You  had  better  begin  now  by  opening  a 
bank  account  with  us.  We  pay  2  per  cent, 
on  checking  accounts  and  4  per  cent,  on 
savings  accounts. 

Call  and  see  us  at  626  Rebecca  Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 
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Bell  Phone  658-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 

Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 


UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,  Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 

702PENN  AVENUE 


Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


I  NOTBCE  I 

*  % 

4"    You  will  find  us  at  our  new  location    th 
t  1 

I  China, GlasswareSLamps  | 

t     T.  G.   EVANS  &  CO.     | 

i"    909-911  I,iberty  Ave.  PITTSBURG    * 

*  I 


seph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


::aldwell  &  graham, 

Department  Stores 


708-710    Penn   Avenue, 
one  143.  WILKINSBURG,   PA. 


K.  &  B.      ) 

Blend  Coffee 

Kuhn  Bros.  Co. 
6113  &  6115  Penn  l^ve. 


Largest  Exclusive  Shoe  Dealers)  O 

West  of  New  York  J  ^ 


W.  M.  LAIRD  CO. 

Announce  the  opening  of  their  new  j'hoe  ./-tore 

o  622  LIBERTY  AV 

Extending  through  to  Oliver  avenue 
with  entrance  on  each  street 

Alj'o  the  opening  of  the  now  complete  lines  of 


» 


At  both  stores — the  old  establishment  at  Nos.  404,  406,  408 
Market  street,  continuing  just  the  same  as  heretofore 
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WEDDINGS 


ij        Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar- 
IJ   ried,  remember  we  make  a  specialty  of 

5  serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds 
p   of   miles   along   the    line   of   any   rail-  ^ 
'^   roads  to  serve  you.  W 

i  KUHNS  ^ 

^    W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co.      6202  Penn  Avenue^ 

6  *^ 


Phones  j^^^  Highland 


The  I^ogan  Co. 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HRKICK        Christmas  Presents 


Je-weler. 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 
attention. 

5109   PENN    AVE..   EAST  END. 

'Phone  48S  East. 


Odd  Pieces  in  Furniture,  Rockers,  Chairs, 
Cabinets,  Taberets,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Por- 
tiers,   etc.,   which  you  can  buy  at 

Removal  Sale  Prices. 

Vincent,  Scott  &  Co. 

6023    PENN    AVE.,    EAST    END. 


Oliver  McCliiitock  Co. 


Carpets 
Draneries 
Oriental  and 
Domestic  Rugs 
Window  Shades 
Linoleums 


219   Fifth   Avenue. 


Telephone  SI. 


Residence  Phone  685-J. 


HARDWARE  CO. 


Hardware    and    House    Furnishings 

Stoves    and    Ranges 
Paint,   Oils   &    Glass 


703  Penn  Avenue 


Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


Phone 
Service 


^'TpHB  art  of  Floral  Dec- 

-^  oration  has  been 
brought  by  us  within  the, 
tastes  of  the  most  exacting 
connossieur.  Our  resources 
for  illustrating  our  methods 
and  displaying  our  lines 
are  unlimited  and  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  our 
customers. 

A.  W.  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345    SIXTH  AVENLE, 
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The  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 

335.  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$1,S00,000 
$22,000,000 


SPECIAL  RUTES  OF  SUTE^EST 

^   le   E  ^   X.   X.   o   ^^xr   js   id  <d   j-t 

CERTIFBCATES     OF     DEPOSIT 

:E^a-3ra,'ble  oxa.  IDem.a,n.d.  or  at  a-  lE^isced.  Time 

These  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  parties  having  Idle 
or  Reserve  Funds  awaiting  use  or  investment 


HIGH  GRADE  INVESTMENT  BONDS  FOR  SALE 


Steinway,  Weber, 
Krakauer,  Krell- 
Fi-ench,  Mellor, 
Chauncey  and 
other  Pianos 

The     "Pianola" 

piano  playf  r  standard 
of  the  world,  — reper- 
toire  of    12,000    selcc. 

,__ tions,  music    from  40c 

up,  with  "Metrostyle,"  produces  results  obtainable  in 
none  other. 

VOCALION  CHURCH  ORGANS 
Regina  Music  Boxes,  Edison 
Phonographs,  Zonophones, 

Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins, 
Cornets,  Zithers,  Flutes,  etc.,  etc. 
Sheet  Music  at  lowest  rat^s. 
Intsruction    Books,    Classic     and 
Popular  Editions,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  CATAIvOGUES 
EASY  PAYMENTS 


EverythinJ  Musical 
that  is  the  Best 

319-321  Fifth  Ave.  Pitlsbursh 


fHEN  considering  your  finan- 
cial interests — a  safe  and 
profitable  depository  for 
savings  or  surplus  funds — 
it  might  be  well  to  remem- 
ber this  bank's  history  of 
45  years  for  Careful,  Capa- 
ble and  Conservative  banking. 

Its  Assets  of  $16,000,000.00  and 
Interest  Rate  of  Four  per  cent, 
combine  safety  with  profit. 

Write  for  illustrated  explan- 
atory BOOKLET. 

Pittsburgh 

Bankfor  Savings 

Smithfield  St.  &  Fourth  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


s 


This  Store  has  been  in  the  great  school  of  experience   for   almost   thirty-eight 

years  and  has  learned  many  of  the  secrets  of  supplying  people's  wants  in  a  great,  broad,  _ 

meritorious  way  with  choice  and  mediocre  things  at  small  profit  prices.  S 

It  has  been  an  education  which  has  taught  us  many  things  regarding  supply  and  5 

demand  which  are  in  actual  operation  in  the  store  and  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  S 

purchaser.  5 

We  solicit  j'our  investigation.  S 
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Music. 

'Tis  a  poem  and  a  picture 

Blended  by  a  master-hand, 
With  the  melody  as  feeling, 

Giving  soul,  complete  and  grand. 

Something  felt  but  never  spoken, 

Charming  e'en  the  untuned  ear ; 
Strange   sweet   tones,    suggestive   ever 

Of  a  life  but  faintly  clear. 

High  ideals  are  voiced  by  music 

In  its  notes  that  fascinate ; 
Deep,  impassioned  strains  of  yearning. 

Reaching  out  to  grapple  fate. 

'Ti's  a  dream — some  mystic  pleasure ; 

Exaltation  of  unknowns ; 
Something  heard  and  ne'er  forgotten, 

Breathing  through  melodious  tones. 

— L.   A.  G.  '08. 


"Lady  Macbeth.' 


What  shall  I  call  her?  Is  she  "fiend"  or  woman?  To 
some,  or  rather  to  the  majority  of  critics  she  is  the  former. 
They  regard  her  as  the  evil  genius  of  her  husband's  life :  that 
fiend,  who,  lacking  every  womanly  characteristic  'save  only  her 
physical  form,  urges  him  on  through  a  series  of  crimes  blood 
curdling  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  lover  of  the  tragic. 
But  if  she  were  such,  why  did  not  Shakespere  paint  her  so? 
Why  for  one  moment  does  he  allow  us  to  experience  more 
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than  a  semblance  of  pity  as  we  review  her  life?  AVe  may  pity 
Macbeth  in  the  sense  in  which  we  pity  or  rather  deplore  a 
wasted  life ;  but  for  his  wife  our  pity  seeks  to  mitigate  her 
punishment  and  to  find  some  excuse  for  her  crime — crime,  I 
Say,  not  crimes,  for  in  the  entire  tragedy  I  fail  to  find  any 
hint  of  her  having  been  a  participant  in  the  subsequent  down- 
ward course  of  her  husband.  Nor  could  I  imagine  a  woman 
possessing  such  executive  ability  as  she  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed, becoming  a  silent  force  in  I\Iacbeth's  crimes,  if  she  still 
sympathized  with  him.  Such  was  not  the  case.  Long  before 
the  murder  of  Banquo  she  had  begun  to  repent  of  her  awful 
crime,  although,  she  could  not  evade  its  influence.  Her  par- 
ticipation in  the  first  murder  has  linked  her  inseparably  with 
her  husband's  downward  course,  and  hers  must  be  the  fate 
of  a  silent  spectator — a  spectator  who  too  late  realized  the 
irrestible  power  of  unnatural  ambition. 

Shakespeare  himself  has  given  us  but  little  clue  to  her 
personal  appearance  save  that  he  describes  her  hand  as  small. 
If  she  were  fiend  would  Shakespeare  have  added  this  touch? 
Rather  let  us  consider  her  as  a  woman,  slight  in  figure,  pos- 
sessing an  intense  personality  and  a  being  animated ^ith  un- 
limited nerve  energy,  and  withal,  so  thoroughly  feminine  as  to 
merit  the  love  of  a  man  like  Macbeth — a  love  which  lasted 
throughout  his  whole  life.  Nowhere  do  we  find  him  venting 
his  wrath  on  the  fiend  who  caused  his  downfall.  If  she  were 
such  he  might  have  been  fascinated  with  her  for  a  time,  but 
would  he  not  eventually  have  cursed  her? 

According  to  Shakespeare's  ideal  Lady  Alacbeth  was  no 
fiend  but  a  woman — a  woman  possessing  a  wonderfully  de- 
veloped will-power  which  enabled  her  'successfully  to  accom- 
plish anything  she  ardently  willed  to  do.  Her  sin  lies  in 
her  worshipful  devotion  to  her  husband,  a  man  utterly  devoid 
of  even  a  single  noble  trait,  save  perhaps  his  love  for  her. 
By  Malcolm  she  is  stigmatized  as  the  "fiend-like  queen",  but 
except  for  her  share  in  the  murder  of  Duncan — which  is  in 
itself  enough  to  justify  the  epithet  in  the  mouth  of  his  son — 
she  does  nothing  to  merit  the  title,  for  she  has  been  sufficient- 
ly punished  for  the  crime.  We  could  not  accuse  her  of  being 
the   tempter  of  ^lacbeth.     There  were   in  realitv  no   "Wierd 
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Sister's,"  but  Shakespeare  has  introduced  them  solely  to  pre- 
sent in  a  realistic  yet  symbolic  form  the  voice  of  Macbeth's 
own  ambition.  They  alone  are  the  voices  which  lead  him 
on.  Lady  Macbeth  out  of  love  for  him  becomes  the  tool  of 
this  ambition,  and  exerts  every  energy  and  sacrifices  every 
feeling  to  minister  to  his  hopes  and  a'spirations. 

We  see  her  first  busily  engaged  in  reading  a  letter  from 
her  husband — -not  for  the  first  time,  for  she  reads  its  musingly. 
She  recognizes  its  ambitious  voice  and  instinctively  feels 
that  if  her  husband's  ambition  is  to  be  realized,  it  must  be 
with  her  aid.  This  latest  perusal  evidently  sweeps  av/ay 
every  womanly  impulse  from  her  soul  and  she  exclaim's : 

"Glamis   thou  art,   and   Candor;  and  shait  be 
That  thou  art  promised." 

The  resolution  is  made,  the  die  is  cast.  Henceforth  a 
noble,  keen-witted  woman  with  an  indomitable  will  is  to 
devote  her  glorious  faculties  to  the  service  of  the  ba'sest  of 
men.  While  a  determination  like  this  holds  sway  over  a  wo- 
man with  such  faculties,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  one  trace 
of  goodness  or  womanliness. 

"Come,  you  spirits  that  tend  on  mortal  thought,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-ful 
Of  direst  cruelty," 

is  her  cry,  for  overpowering  ambition  has  taken  possession 
of  her  soul.  Yet  nowhere  is  her  ambition  betrayed  as  vulgar. 
She  longs  not  for  gaudy  show's  and  empty  pomp,  but  to  see 
her  beloved  husband  attain  that  "which  fate  and  metaphysical 
aid  doth  seem  to  have  him  crowned  withal."  But  a  power- 
ful stimulant  is  also  needed  before  her  soul  is  steeled  to  the 
performance  of  the  crime,  which  even  yet  she  shrinks  from 
naming,  but  in  a  vague  way  hints  of  it  in  the  words 

"What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon  this  ungarded  Duncan." 

Macbeth  himself  does  not  shrink  from  naming  the  dag- 
gers and  speaks  of  smearing  blood  upon  the  faces  of  the 
innocent  grooms. 
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Then  the  dread  hour  has  come,  and 

" O'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems   dead,   and  wicked   dreams   abuse 

The  curtained  sleep ;  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings,  and  wither'd  murder. 

Alarmed  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf, 

V/hose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

AVith  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost." 

She  has  steeled  her  nerves  to  the  crime  and  we  find  her 
preparing  every  detail  for  its  completion.  The  daggers  are 
ready  and  she  even  confesses 

"Had  he  not  resembled  my  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it." 

Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  in  her  present  nervous  state,  she 
could  have  carried  into  execution  these  words.  Yet  she  can- 
not bear  to  hear  her  husband  recount  how  the  grooms  mut- 
tered in  their  sleep  and  she  exclaims, 

"These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  of 
A-fter  these  ways,  it  will  make  u's  mad." 

Remorse  comes  quickly  to  the  weaker  charactex,of  ■Mac- 
beth, for  we  find  him  saying, 

"Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from   my  hand?" 

while  Lad}^  ]\'Iacbeth  avows  that  "a  little  water  can  cleanse 
us  of  this  deed.  How  ea'sy  is  it  then !"  The  awful  realization 
of  her  crime  cannot  5^et  penetrate  a  mind  keyed  to  its  highest 
intensity  and  selected  for  its  task.  But  when  it  does  come, 
her  senseless  murmur 

"What !  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean. 

Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all  the 

Perfumeis  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand." 

only  too  clearlv  show  how  deeply  the  sense  of  guilt  has 
branded  her  soul. 

Perhaps  the  first  hint  we  have  that  reaction  has  'set  in, 
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that  her  benumbed  faculties  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
which  has  been  done,  occurs  in  the  lines  before  the  murder 
of  Banquo,  in  which  she  says, 

"Nought  had,  all  is  spent 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content 
'Ti's  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy." 
Notice,  too,  that  Alacbeth  deems  it  wise  not  to  tell  her  of  the 
intended  murder  of  Banquo.     He  recognizes  that  never  again 
can  she  steel  her  soul  to  such  another  experience.     Think  of 
the  terrible  anxiety  which  must  have  hovered  around  her  dur- 
ing the   banquet    scene,   when   she   hears   her   husband   utter 
words  that  must  surely  prove  their  undoing.     She  is  still  the 
possessor  of  her  wonderful  power  to  be  mistress  of  any  situa- 
tion   whatsoever.      But    notice    her    actions    after    the    rather 
strange  departure  of  the  guests.     She  utters  not  a  word  of 
complaint  or  of  chiding.     She  i's  no  longer  a  woman  of  action, 
her  soul  has  long  ago  begun  to  drift.     Inertia,  the  herald  of  the 
near  future,  has  set  in. 

No,  she  was  too  much  a  woman  to  be  a  fiend.  She  tried 
it,  her  attempt  was  a  splendid  one,  yet  her  whole  moral  and 
mental  make-up  rebelled,  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  the 
struggle,  with  her  pent  up  emotions,  she  became  what  was 
inevitable — mad. 

Her  fate  seems  a  pitless  one  and  we  must  pity  her — a 
woman  of  splendid  possibilities,  who  succumbed  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  another  and  was  ruined,  not  for  her  own  sake,  but  for 
him  whom  she  loved  better  than  her  life  and  deemed  worthy 
of  any  'sacrifice.  Edith  Allison,  '07. 


A  Lost   Dog. 


The  time  had  been  when  he  had  sat  up  proudly  in  the 
front  window  of  his  home  on  the  crowded  city  street.  Then 
each  passerby  had  looked  up  admiringly  at  his  long,  silky 
hair  and  bright  brovvm  eyes  and  the  big  blue  bow  about  his 
neck,  and  the  dog  had  caught  the  glance  and  had  answered  it 
with    a    twinkling    flash  of  his  sparkling  eyeis,  a  bark,  and  a 
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saucy  wag  of  the  tail.  But  one  day  he  became  lo'st  in  the 
winding  streets  of  the  city  and  now,  homeless  and  friendless 
in  a  suburban  town,  he  lay  crouched  down  under  the  steps 
which  led  up  from  the  riA'er  to  a  large  house  which  stood  on 
its  bank. 

This  very  morning  he-  had  himself  growled  viciously  at 
the  image  which  he  saw  as  he  peered  down  into  a  puddle  of 
water  left  by  yesterday's  rain.  His  hair  had  not  been  trimmed 
or  washed  for  months  and  had  grown  long  and  knotted  and 
dirty,  the  burrs,  caught  in  them  the  autumn  before,  still  clung 
to  the  tangled  curls  and  helped  to  hold  in  place  the  great 
chunks  of  mud  which  dangled  heavily  down  almost  to  the 
ground.  All  winter  he  had  lain  hidden  there  under  the 
steps.  The  people  in  the  house  above  had  caught  glimpses 
of  him  now  and  then  and  had  for  bidden  the  children  to  play 
in  that  part  of  the  yard.  They  had  searched  for  him  several 
times  with  shot  guns,  and  he  had  heard  the  children's  father 
declare  only  a  few  days  before  that  if  the  dog  was  not  soon 
caught  and  killed  he  would  have  the  steps  torn  up  in  order  to 
get  at  him. 

He  came  out  only  at  night,  after  carefully  looking  around 
to  see  that  no  one  was  in  sight.  Then  he  'sneaked  out  through 
the  yard  and  up  the  alley  to  a  butcher  shop  where  he  snatched 
up  a  meatless  bone  and  quickly  ran  off  with  it.  These  worth- 
less bones  were  the  only  things  he  had  found  tiT  eat  for  days, 
and  it  was  not  always  that  he'  could  get  them.  One  night 
the  butcher  had  seen  him  prowling  around  and  had  scalded 
him  with  boiling  water  and  again  he  had  tried  to  shoot  him, 
but  each  time  the  dog  had  escaped  to  his  hiding  place. 

The  winter  had  worn  away  and  spring  had  come  with  its 
continuous  rains.  Da}^  after  day  the  sky  had  been  covered 
with  dark  clouds  and  the  rain  had  fallen  without  ceasing. 
This  morning  the  dog  had  been  startled  by  the  voices  ot  men 
who  came  down  the  steps  and  'stood  by  the  river.  He  had 
shuddered  and  lain  very  still  but  he  need  not  have  feared, 
for  this  time  their  attention  was  fixed  on  the  swift  raging 
river.  The  dog  saw  with  surprise  that  the  water  had  risen 
until  it  was  only  a  few  feet  below  him. 

All  day  it  rained,  and  at  twilight  the  sky  was  still  dark 


PORTIA,  II 

Portia. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  women  portraits  to  be  found  any- 
where in  literature  is  that  of  Portia.  Thoughtful  yet  full  of 
laughter,  dignified  and  elegant  yet  gay  and  gracious,  quick 
of  intellect  and  'swift  in  judgment  yet  never  severe  and  merci- 
less, a  kind  and  indulgent  mistress,  a  true  friend,  a  loving 
wife, — could  one  want  more  to  make  what  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble 
calls  her  ideal  of  a  perfect  woman? 

In  discussing  Portia  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  con- 
sidered is  whether  her  'salient  characteristic  is  her  intelligence 
and  learning  or  her  loving,  affectionate  nature,  wh-ether  her 
true  self  is  revealed  in  the  Trial  Scene  or  in  the  Casket  Scene. 
Most  critics  take  their  stand  upon  the  former  view,  and  con- 
sider her  primaril}^  as  the  learned  woman.  To  me  it  seems 
that  Julia  Marlowe's  interpretation  of  her  i's  the  true  one,  that 
to  Portia  the  most  important  moment  of  the  play  is  when  Bas- 
sanio  is  choosing  his  casket,  when  with  a  heart  full  of  love 
for  him  she  can  hardly  endure  the  suspense  of  waiting  until 
his  choice  is  made. 

We  must  remember  that  Portia  had  to  be  learned  and 
intelligent  or  she  could  not  have  played  the  part  she  did.  A 
simple,  untrained,  even  though  naturally  bright  mind  could 
never  have  undertaken  and  succeeded  in  the  defeat  of  Shylock. 
Hence  we  see  that  her  learnedness  was  a  dramatic  necessity, 
and  not  neces'sarily  the  most  important  thing  about  her. 

When   we   first   hear   of   Portia   she    is    rather    sad. 

"By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of  this 
great  world,"  she  says. 

And  why  this  'sadness?  Is  it  because  she  is  pondering 
great  philosophical  questions,  because  she  has  been  studying 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  day  and  ha's  come 
to  realize  how  much  society  still  lacks,  or  because  she  feels 
how  little  all  her  learning  really  amounts  to?  Not  at  all.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  love  that  occupieis  her  thoughts.  She  is 
thinking  of  how  her  future  happiness  depends  on  an  uncertain 
chance,  that  she  can  neither  voluntarily  choose  her  lover  nor 
be  chosen  by  him,  and  her  loving  heart  rebel's  at  the  thought 
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that  she  cannot  "choose  one  nor  refuse  none."  And  so  in 
all  her  actions  she  is  dominated  by  this  feeling. 

If  we  consider  the  outward  circumstances  of  Portia's  life, 
we  must  remember  first  of  all  the  words  of  Bassaino : 

"In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 

And  she  is  fair,  and  fairer  than  that  word, 

Of  wondrous  virtues." 

Not  only  was  she  a  rich  and  beautiful  heiress,  mistress  of  a 
palatial  home  with  all  the  wealth  she  wanted  at  her  command, 
but  her  importance  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
cousin  of  the  famous  Dr.  Bellario  of  Padua.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  as  Lady  Martin  suggests  Portia's  father  was 
learned,  an  intimate  friend  of  this  Dr.  Bellario,  and  that  when 
he  'saw  Portia's  natural  bent  towards  learning  he  did  his  part 
in  fostering  this  inclination,  that  he  not  only  gave  her  a  good 
education  but  also  introduced  her  into  the  society  of  the  learn- 
ed and  cultured  men  of  the  time — poets,  authors,  and  states- 
men. Again,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  accordance  with 
the  not  infrequent  customs  of  the  women  of  that  day  Portia 
studied  law,  perhaps  under  this  same  famous  cousin,  and  that 
at  this  early  time  they  "turned  over  many  books  together" 
just  as  they  did  later  when  Portia  consulted  him  before  the 
trial.  The  same  critic  adds  another  interesting  point  when 
she  says  that  Portia  no  doubt  attended  'some  of  the  famous 
trials  of  the  day  in  company  with  her  father  and  so  gained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
court,  without  which  knowledge  even  with  all  her  enterprise 
and  boldness  she  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  attempt  Shy- 
lock's  overthrow. 

Whether  this  theory  be  true  or  not — interesting  it  cer- 
tainly is — we  know  that  Portia's  fame  had  gone  abroad  and 
from  all  the  winds  of  heaven  came  suitors  seeking  her  favor. 
Of  many  nations  and  colors  they  came  to  try  their  fortune 
at  her  hands.  And  to  all,  no  matter  how  uninteresting  or  re- 
pulsive, she  maintained  a  gracious  kindly  dignity  that  won 
their  respect  and  admiration,  and  made  them  feel  at  their 
departure  that  they  had  lost  much. 
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But  with  all  her  in-born  dignity  and  'stateliness,  the  nat- 
ural results  of  her  high  position,  Portia  had  a  sense  of  humor, 
a  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous  which  manifested  itself  very 
clearly  in  the  case  of  these  same  suitors.  Not  to  the  'suitors 
themselves  is  this  shown  however.  In  their  self-complacency 
they  have  no  suspicion  of  Portia's  real  opinion  of  them.  It 
is  only  to  Nerissa,  who  is  more  of  a  friend  than  a  maid,  that 
Portia  confesses  her  true  attitude  toward  them,  and  relieves 
her  feelings  by  making  fun  of  and  satirizing  them,  not  at 
all  maliciously  but  in  a  kindly  spirit.  In  these  criticisms  she 
shows  her  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  her  power 
to  'seize  at  once  upon  a  man's  chief  characteristics,  and  to 
show  him  as  he  really  is.  What  tolerant  forbearance  and  yet 
what  biting  sarcasm  is  shown  in  her  description  of  Monsieur 
Le  Bon — 

"God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man." 

This  same  aspect  of  her  nature  i's  shown  also  in  the 
comedy  of  the  rings  where  we  see  her  teasing  her  husband 
with  all  the  good-nature  in  the  world.  Fond  of  a  good  joke 
she  sees  the  humorous  side  of  things,  and  her  learning  has 
not    made   her   forget   how   to    laugh. 

But  we  must  not  give  too  much  prominence  to  this  side 
of  her  nature  for  after  all  she  is  essentially  thoughtful  and 
serious.  In  the  trial  scene  and  in  the  love  scene  this  serious 
side  is  uppermost,  and  in  many  of  her  conversations  with 
Nlerissa  we  catch  glimpses  of  her  meditative,  reflective  nature 
as  when  she  says : 

"I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done 
than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching,"  or 

"How   far  that  little   candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

But  to  return  to  her  suitors.  Of  not  all  of  them  did  Por- 
tia speak  in  terms  of  scorn.  One  there  was  whom  Neri'ssa 
praised  and  of  whom  Portia  said — 

"I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy 
praise." 

Whether  Portia  was  In  love  with  Bassanio  at  this  time  or 
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not,  she  certainly  esteemed  him  highly  and  we  know  that  her 
eyes  had  conveyed  to  him  "fair,  'speechless  messages,"  mes- 
sages which  made  it  impossible  that  he.  should  ever  forget  her. 
When  he  returns  and  she  finds  that  she  really  does  love  him, 
she  longs  to  put  off  the  fatal  day  when  perhaps  he  will  have 
to  leave  her  forever.  She  confesses  to  him  just  so  much  of 
her  love  as  will  make  him  feel  if  successful  that  she  yields  from 
love  and  not  compulsion,  and  yet  she  keeps  back  much  that  he 
may  not  fully  realize  his  loss  if  unsucces'sful.  This  frank,  yet 
reserved  confession,  only  stimulates  Bassanio's  respect  and 
love.  As  he  passes  from  casket  to  casket  we  feel  that  this 
time  of  suspense  is  even  harder  for  Portia  than  for  him.  Por- 
tia herself  gives  expression  to  this  feeling  when  she  says — 

"With  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that 
makest  the  fray." 

With  all  her  love  for  Bassanio  surging  passionately  in  her 
heart  she  must  stand  by  passively  and  not  give  him  even  the 
slightest  hint,  although  the  happiness  of  both  depends  upon  a 
fortunate  choice.  Portia^^s  too  honorable  to  do  anything  to 
assist  him.  So  she  waits  alternating  between  hope  and  de- 
(spair,  joy  and  fear,  until  the  happy  choice  is  made.  Then  she 
surrender's  herself  wholly  and  without  reserve  to  her  new  lord. 
She  shows  her  humility,  her  unselfishness,  and  her  longing  to 
please  him  in  the  words — 

"For  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambition's  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself, 
A  thousand  times  more  rich,  ten  thousand  times  more  fair. 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  Adrtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account." 

Her  unselfishness  is  further  'shown  in  what  follows.  When 
she  hears  of  Antonio's  loss  she  at  once  sends  Bas'sanio  to  him, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  just  been  married, 
with  twice  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  bond.  Not  satis- 
fied with  that — for  her  quick  judgment  tells  her  that  Shylock 
can  refuse  to  accept  the  money  and  can  insist  upon  the  bond — 
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she  determines  to  save  Antonio  herself.  It  must  have  taken 
no  small  amount  of  courage  for  her  to  risk  appearing  as  a  law- 
yer before  the  high  court  of  Venice,  knowing  that  if  she  fails 
Antonio  will  be  lost.  But  Shylock  loses  instead  of  Portia. 
She  tries  to  win  him  by  gentle  means  at  first,  by  appealing  to 
his  mercy  and  his  humanity,  and  when  this  fails  by  an  appeal 
to  his  avarice  and  greed.  But  when  she  sees  that  his  heart  is 
set  upon  revenge  stern  justice  is  decreed  and  Shylock  fails. 
Then  in  contrast  with  Shylock's  hardness  of  heart  this  justice 
is  tempered  with  mercy  and  he  is  saved  from  utter  ruin. 

That  Portia  is  great  in  this  scene  no  one  would  attempt 
to  deny.  Quick  in  judgment  and  action,  brilliant  in  intellect, 
learned  in  the  law,  and  wise  in  her  decrees,  the  court  hangs 
upon  her  words  as  upon  those  of  an  oracle.  But  why  did 
Portia  come  to  court,  what  was  the  incentive  that  led  her  to 
this  action?  It  was  love,  love  for  her  husband  and  through  him 
for  his  friend,  and  a  desire  to  avert  the  grief  that  she  knew 
would  be  his  portion  if  Antonio  should  die  because  of  him. 
Her  learning,  her  intellect  is  made  to  serve  her  love,  and  so 
becomes  subordinate  to  it. 

And  so,  farewell,  Portia,  the  guiding  genius  of  the  play. 
Fair  in  character  as  in  face,  noble  in  heart  a's  in  name,  surely 
Jessica  was  not  far  wrong  when  she  said — 

"The  poor  rude  world  hath  not  her  fellow." 

Clara  Xiebaum,  '07. 


The  Influence  of  the  Unattainable. 


For  thirty  years  the  students  in  the  Northern  University 
had  taken  but  a  passing  interest  in  Greek.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  had  no  charm's  for  them,  and  Greek  itself  was  in 
fact  a  dead  language.  Professor  Le  Farge,  the  white-haired 
gentleman  of  the  Old  School,  was  the  first  to  impress  the 
gathering  of  Freshmen  each  year.  When  they  asked  who  the 
"hoary  parson"  was,  a  kindly  Sophomore  would  be  ready  to 
inform  them  that  "Le  Farge  was  just  an  old  fossil;  been  dead 
to  the  world  for  years."  So  they  took  Chemistry  or  Biology 
and  the  Greek  class  continued  to  be  small. 
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And  yet  the  old  professor,  though  without  an  atom  of 
conceit,  felt  that  he  had  been  made  for  larger  things.  He  had 
put  himself  through  college,  intending  to  become  a  minister. 
When  he  saw  what  a  wide  influence  the  teachers  in  the  uni- 
versities had,  he  changed  his  purpose.  He  prepared  to  teach, 
and  obtained  a  position  in  an  out-of-the-way  school.  Thirty 
years  later  found  him  teaching  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had 
first  struggled  through  the  middle  voice  with  him.  He  had 
maintained  an  vmusually  high  ideal,  partly  because  of  his 
thoughtful  nature  and  partly  because  he  had  seen  so  little  of 
the  world. 

His  life  was  pathetic  in  its  failure,  and  no  one  saw  this 
more  clearly  or  expressed  it  more  forcibly  than  his  wife.  From 
living  so  long  in  the  small,  dingy  flat  and  doing  without  so 
many  of  the  so-called  luxuries  of  life  she  had.  lost  all  the  sym- 
pathy she  had  ever  felt  for  the  gentle  old  man  with  his  serene 
eyes  and  untroubled-^manner. 

"Didn't  you  bring  the  chops?"  she  asked  with  some  sharp- 
ness as  he  came  in  late  one  evening. 

"No,  my  dear,  I  never  thought  of  them,"  he  said  with  a 
tired  sigh.  "But  I'll  go  right  back,"  and  out  into  the  dusky 
street  he  went. 

The  day  had  been  an  unusually  trying  one  for  him.  He 
had  been  asked  to  speak  that  morning  in  chapel,  and  filled 
with  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  had  dwelt  at  length  upon  his 
favorite  topic,  "The  Influence  of  the  Unattainable  Upon  Men's 
Lives."  The  students  had  hurried  out,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
give  much  heed  to  the  message  of  the  visionary  old  man. 

Just  as  he  was  attempting  to  cro'ss  the  crowded  street,  a 
team  of  horses  dashed  round  the  corner.  In  his  bewilderment 
he  became  hopelessly  entangled  among  the  numberless  wagons 
and  street  cars.  A  strong  hand  'seized  his  arm  and  a  cheery 
voice  said — 

"Hello,  Professor.  Come  over  here  or  you'll  get  into 
trouble." 

"Why,  why,  it  Avas  very  careless  of  me,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
old  man  in  a  wavering  voice. 

"I'll  steer  you  up  this  square,  the  streets  are  pretty  full, — 
and  I  owe  you  a  good  turn  anyway,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 
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"Why,  how  is  that,  Layton,"  was  the  surprised  answer. 

"Well,  you  see  this  morning  I  had  about  given  up.  I've 
been  getting  in  deeper  and  deeper,  and  when  my  last  fifty  went 
on  that  game  we  lost,  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me.  It 
would  have  been  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  talk  this  morning. 
Things  seemed  different  the  way  you  looked  at  them,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  there  was  enough  left  in  life  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  start  all  over  again.  I'll  have  to  leave  school, 
though ;  in  fact  I've  left  it  now,  and  I'm  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  good-bye  to  you." 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  dim  as  he  listened  to  the  boy's 
story  and  to  his  gratitude  so  welcome  to  the  heart  hungry  for 
just  such  words  of  appreciation. 

"Maria  thinks  it  hasn't  paid,  and  maybe  it  hasn't — always ; 
but  if  I've  saved  one  boy  I'll  never  say  my  life  was  wasted." 

The  bent  figure  straightened  as  he  watched  the  tall  fellow 
disappear;  and  then  he  turned  and  went  into  the  store. 

AI.  M.,  '08. 


Short  Sketches. 


Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Chesterton  says : 

"It  is  common  enough  that  common  things  should  be  poet- 
ical ;  it  is  not  so  common  that  common  names  'should  be  poet- 
ical." This  set  me  to  wondering  what  Mr.  Chesterton  would 
have  done  with  my  name.  When  my  curiosity  was  once  ex- 
cited it  would  not  rest  nor  could  my  fancy  be  restrained  from 
expression.  Here  is  what,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Chesterton, 
I  found  myself  writing : 

Granted  that  I  am  a  common  person  with  a  poetic  nature, 
yet  to  have  a  most  common  name  is  still  a  terrible  calamity.  If 
anyone  had  the  opportunity  would  she  name  herself  Greene? 
Of  course  it  becomes  somewhat  more  poetical  when  an  "e"  is 
appended,  but  it  is  still  Green.  Although,  when  I  was  young 
this  name  seemed  unbearable,  now  at  the  green  old  age  of 
fifty  it  ha's  become  in  my  opinion  quite  poetical. 

"Greene"  brings  to  my  mind  springtime  with  all  its  fresh- 
ness. During  all  times  poets  have  used  it  in  describing  spring. 
Long  ago  Pope  wrote  : 
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"In  that  soft  season  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flowers." 

Then  springtime  and  this  name  suggest  dandelion  greens 
which  are  such  a  healthful  food,  especially  helpful  to  one's 
complexion.  Some  may  say  that  I  am  becoming  unpoetic,  but 
isn't  there  poetry  in  good  things  to  eat?  If  one  has  ever  gone 
to  the  market  on  a  spring  day  ahd  seen  all  the  green  vegeta- 
bles nestling  among  the  green  leaves,  he  knows  what  an  artis- 
tic sight  it  iis.  Green  makes  me  think  of  art  in  everything 
— the  soft  greens  in  dainty  furnishings,  in  wall-paper  hangings 
and  in  carpet's.  The  pretty  greens  used  in  gowns — are  they 
not  poetical?  For  what  effects  the  feelings  of  an  admirer  as 
much  as  a  well-dressed  woman?  I  have  even  heard  that  men 
like  soft  greens — the  pretty  tinted  ones. 

There  are  a  great  many  poetic  ideas  suggested  by  this 
simple  word,  but  last  of  all  green  brings  to  my  mind  a  vision 
of  grand  old  Ireland — the  poetic  Emerald  Isle. 

After  this  review  I  conclude  that  my  name  is  just  as  poet- 
ical as  McKee,  SproU,  Marshall,  Alellon  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  1908. 


For  lack  of  a  topic  to  write  upon,  I  shall  endeavor  to  en- 
large upon  the  terror  that  fills  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  "sim- 
ple student,"  who  know's  he  has  got  to  write  about  something 
and  does  not  know  what.  No  matter  how  dry  an  assigned  sub- 
ject may  be,  one  can  always  assume  a  perfunctory  interest  in 
some  phase  of  it.  With  no  topic  assigned  the  poor  victim  is 
brought  to  a  realizing  senSe  of  his  mental  deficiencies,  a  thing 
that  does  not  improve  his  disposition.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
feeling  to  be  conscious  that  you  have  no  interest  in  life.  Driven 
to  desperation  to  take  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand  as  a 
topic,  a  pupil,  an  ordinary  one,  produces  a  hopele'ss  conglom- 
eration like  this  feverish  paragraph. 

Sallie  ]\IcEwan,  '10. 


There  are  two  pleasantly  surprising  things  about  Malory's 
Morte  d'Arthur,  a  touch  of  humor  here  and  there  and  the  dis- 
tinct personalities  of  the  women.     There  is  not  much  oppor- 
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tunity  for  a  display  of  humor  in  such  romantic  tales.  It  i's 
therefore  all  the  more  refreshing  to  come  upon  such  passages 
as  the  one  in  which  the  maiden  with  the  black  shield  is  abusing 
La  Cote  Male  Yarle.  Upon  Launcelot's  intercession  for  him, 
we  are  told,  'she  left  off  abusing  the  younger  knight,  and 
straightway  began  to  berate  Launcelot.  It  is  a  relief  from  the 
clinging  "lily-maiden"  sort  of  women  to  find  one  with  a  little 
spirit,  even  if  that  spirit  shows  itself  in  ill  temper. 

S.  R.  M.,  '10. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Once  again  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  and 
pause  for  a  moment  as  we  think  over  the  year  that  has  passed 
and  the  one  that  lies  before  us.  We  rejoice  when  we  think  of 
the  good  fortune  that  ha's  come  to  our  college  during  the  past 
year,  and  again  we  rejoice  as  we  see  greater  opportunities  and 
broader  spheres  of  usefulness  opening  up  before  her  in  the 
year  that  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  new  year  does  not  have  the  same  meaning  to  all  of 
us.  To  'some  it  means  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  year  '07 
has  long  sounded  familiar  to  them,  and  as  they  begin  to  write 
it  now  it  seems  to  foreshadow  Commencement  Days.  For 
others  it  has  different  meanings.  Something  that  they  have 
long  anticipated  is  to  take  place  this  year  and  they  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  it.  To  still  other's  this  new  year  means 
no  more  than  the  beginning  of  every  new  year  does.  A  few 
wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year  and  life  moves  on  just  the  same 
as  it  did  before  and  we  soon  forget  that  the  epoch  of  time  has 
changed  and  that  this  is  a  new  year. 
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And  now  the  question  come's  of  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  this  new  year.  Many  of  us,  perhaps  not  from  any  very 
serious  purpose  but  just  because  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  so,  make  some  very  laudable  New  Year's  resolutions. 
But  sometimes  we  seem  to  forget  that  these  resolutions, 
good  in  themselves,  are  not  worth  much  unle'ss  we  make  an- 
other resolution  together  with  them,  namely,  to  keep  the  ones 
that  we  actually  do  make.  But  whether  we  make  any  or  not 
we  can  at  least  look  the  unknown  future  courageously  and 
hopefully,  even  joyously  in  the  face,  obeying  with  glad  hearts 
Longfellow's  injunction — 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,   still   pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

And  as  we  follow  this  injunction  let  us  make  one  phase 
of  our  "doing"  an  endeavor  to  promote  as  much  as  possible 
the  interests  of  our  college.  We  can  at  least  try  to  do  our 
share  in  making  her  a  more  potent  factor  than  ever  in  educa- 
tional circles  everywhere,  and  especially  can  we  try  to  bring 
to  the  people  of  our  own  city  a  fuller  appreciation  of  what  it 
really  means  to  them  to  have  a  college  like  ours  in  their  midst. 
If  we  do  this  and  if  we  each  determine  to  be  still  more  loyal  to 
'her  in  the  future  than  we  have  been  in  the  past,  our  college 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  thoroughly  successful  year. 
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Miss  Lida  Young,  '04,  spent  a  few  days  in  the  early  part 
of  January  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Evans,  in  Uniontown. 

Mi'ss  Edith  Gray,  '08,  who  was  home  from  Smith  College 
during  the  holidays,  visited  P.  C.  W.  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 20th. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson,  '04,  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more, wa's  at  home  for  the  holidays.  Many  P.  C.  W.  alumnsg 
called  on  her. 
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On  the  second  of  January  Decade  Club  II  met  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Edna  McKee  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  Pre- 
raphaelite  Movement  in  England. 

Mis's  Rebekkah  Eggers,  '04,  spent  the  vacation  at  her 
home  in  Bellevue.  She  expressed  herself  as  thoroughly  en- 
joying her  teaching  in  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

Miss  Willa  McNitt,  '06,  of  Miss  Fulton's  School,  left 
on  December  twentieth  for  her  home  in  Mifflin,  Pa.,  where  'she 
was  visited  during  the  vacation  by  Miss  Myrtle  Grow. 

Friends  of  Miss  Alice  Stockton,  who  is  Secretary  of  Mi'ss 
Dana's  School  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  will  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  she  has  been  ill.     Together  with  her  sister,  Edith, 

she  spent  some  time  with  her  mother  in  Sharon,  Pa. 
V 
The  'second  December  meeting  of  Decade  Club  II  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Miss  Anne  Houston.  Instead  of  the  reg- 
ular program  the  work  of  dressing  dolls  for  the  kindergartens 
was  continued,  which  had  been  taken  up  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing-. 
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Dr.  Lindsay  gave  an  interesting  talk  before  the  prayer- 
meeting  Wednesday  evening,  December  the  twelfth. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  New  Year's,  the  Seniors  spent 
a  mo'st  delightful  afternoon  at  the  home  of  Miss  Ellen  McKee, 
in  Wilkinsburg. 

The  lecture  on  Greece  given  at  the  Shadyside  Academy, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburg  Archaeological  Society,  on 
the  evening  of  December  tenth,  wa's  attended  by  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classes. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  December  sixth,  the  Freshmen 
entertained  Miss  Knapp,  their  honorary  member.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  very  pleasantly  in  playing  games.  Miss  Frances 
Gray  winning  the  prize,  a  small  framed  picture. 
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A  special  Christmas  program  was  carried  out  at  Vespers 
on  Sunday  evening,  December  sixteenth.  Mrs.  Drais  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  "The  Spirit  of  Christmas  Giving." 
Miss  Few  rendered  a  very  pleasing  vocal  and  Miss  Van  Wag- 
oner a  piano  selection. 

On  the  Friday  before  vacation  the  art  girls  gave  a  lunch- 
eon for  Miss  McCreery  in  the  studio.  The  room  was  prettily 
decorated  with  palms  and  red  and  green  bunting.  Lunch  was 
served  from  a  very  artistic  booth.  Judging  from  the  laughter 
that  wa's  heard,  they  all  had  a  very  jolly  time. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Omega  Society  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  December  thirteenth,  the  annual  election  of 
officers  was  held.  Miss  Lilla  Greene  was  cho'sen  president 
and  Miss  Clara  Niebaum,  secretary  and  treasurer  pro  tem. 
The  subject  under  discussion  for  the  afternoon  was  Edmond 
Ro'stand  and  his  dramas. 

Miss  Coolidge  entertained  the  hou'se-girls  in  a  most  de- 
lightful manner  at  a  Peanut  Party  on  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember fourth,  from  half-past  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  Every- 
body had  a  merry  time  playing  different  games  with  peanuts — 
"To  Heft,"  "To  Hunt,"  "To  Hold,"  and  "To  Hand."  After- 
wards dainty  refreshments  were  served. 

During  the  last  week  of  school  before  the  holidays,  the 
Christmas  note  was  heard  in  the  morning  Services  at  chapel. 
Christmas  hymns  were  sung  and  several  appropriate  vocal 
selections  were  rendered.  Miss  Few  giving  "The  Birthday  of 
a  King"  and  Miss  Edith  Alli'son  "A  Dream  of  Bethlehem." 
The  Christmas  talk  of  Dr.  Lindsay  on  the  last  day  was  espec- 
ially pleasing  and  all  the  services  were  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  girls. 

The  Christmas  dinner  was  given  at  six  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  December  nineteenth.  The  tables  were  pret- 
tily decorated  with  candles,  bells,  and  both  red  and  green 
crepe  paper.  Indeed,  the  dining  room  had  quite  a  festive  and 
Christma^slike  appearance.     Much  merriment  vi^as  caused  by 
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the  opening  of  the  Christmas  presents,  for  each  package  con- 
tained some  joke,  many  of  which  were  accompanied  by  verses 
explaining  them. 

On  Thursday,  December  thirteenth,  Aliss  Coolidge  gave 
a  luncheon  for  the  Seniors  in  her  sitting-room.  The  class 
colors,  green  and  white,  and  the  cla'ss  flower,  white  carnation, 
predominated.  On  the  place-cards  were  found  verses  appro- 
priate to  each  girl.  A  very  entertaining  feature  of  the  lunch- 
eon which  was  as  surprising  to  Miss  Coolidge  as  to  the  girls 
was  the  "musical"  cake.  The  Seniors  had  a  thoroughly  de- 
lightful time  and  enjoyed  the  kind  hospitality  of  Miss  Coolidge 
very  much. 

On  Friday,  December  twenty-eighth,  a  holiday  dance  was 
given  by  the  students  of  the  College  and  Preparatory  School 
in  Dilworth  Hall.  The  hall  was  very  prettily  decorated  with 
college  banners  and  Christmas  trimmings.  The  program  con- 
si'sted  of  twenty-two  dances  and  was  entirely  carried  out,  end- 
ing about  twelve  o'clock.  Refreshments  were  served  in  the 
dining-room,  which  looked  very  pretty  with  its  screens  and 
Christmas  greens.  Many  of  the  trustees  and  their  wives  were 
present,  and  the  gue'sts  were  received  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay 
and  Mrs.  Rea.  About  150  of  the  girls  and  their  friends  at- 
tended the  dance,  and  all  evidently  enjoyed  the  evening  im- 
mensely. 

"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  given  under  the  auspice's  of 
the  Athletic  Association  on  Friday  evening,  December  four- 
teenth, proved  very  successful.  The  following  is  the  cast  o£ 
characters : 

John  Periwinkle Miss  Marie  Kielfer. 

Dot,  John's  Wife Miss   El'sie  Day. 

Little  John A  Doll 

Tillie  Slowboy Mrss  Frances  Neel. 

Caleb  Plummer Miss  Blanche  Dulaney. 

Bertha,  the  Blind  Girl Miss  Nell  Van  Wagoner. 

May  Fielding Miss  Elma  McKibbon. 

Mrs.  Fielding   MisS  Lois  McCracken. 

Mr.  Tackleton Miss  Madge  Sproull. 

Old  Gentleman  (alias  Edward) .  .Miss  Nell  Van  Tine. 
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The  Bazaar^  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  on 
December  seventh,  was  very  successful.  Dilworth  Hall  look- 
ed quite  festive.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  the  triangular 
fancy-work  booth,  which  was  trimmed  with  violets  and  the 
college  colors,  purple  and  white.  At  one  side  of  the  room  was 
the  banner  booth,  gay  with  college  and  preparatory  pennants. 
There  was  also  a  Japanese  corner,  prettily  decorated  with 
Japanese  lanterns  and  a  large  Japanese  umbrella.  At  this 
were  sold  very  artistic  Japanese  water-colors.  One  great  at- 
traction was  the  Doll  show,  where  many  daintily  dressed  dolls 
were  seen  for  the  admission  fee  of  five  cents.  In  addition 
there  was  a  candy  table  and  six  small  tables,  where  cake  and 
coffee  were  served.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Bazaar 
was  composed  of  the  President,  Miss  Greene ;  Vice  President, 
Tvliss  Grow,  Misis  Euwer,  Miss  Van  Wagoner,  Miss  Lewis 
and  Miss  Coulter.  They  were  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  work  since  nearly  $75  was  cleared.  This  money 
is  to  be  used  for  Association  purposes,  part  of  it  for  a  schol- 
arship in  Otam,  Japan,  the  rest  for  the  home  mission  work. 
The  Association  wishe's  to  thank  all  who  in  any  way  assisted 
in  making  the  Bazaar  such  a  success. 

Mr.  OliveCMcClintock  has  recently  presented  to  our  li- 
brary a  complete  volume  of  the  poems  of  his  classmate,  Ed- 
ward Rowland  Sill.  The  college  greatly  appreciates  the  gift 
and  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  McClintock,  the  giver. 
Mr.  Sill  was  born  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1841.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  later  attended  the 
Harvard  Divinity  school.  In  1868  he  began  his  work  as  a 
teacher,  and  six  years  later  accepted  the  chair  of  English  Lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  California.  This  professorship 
he  was  forced  to  resign  in  1882  on  account  of  ill  health.  Five 
years  later  he  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Sill  began  to 
write  very  early  in  his  undergraduate  years  at  Yale  and  his 
poems  are  well  known,  especially  by  all  the  readers  of  the  "At- 
lantic." During  his  life-time  two  volumes  were  published — 
"The  Hermitage  and  Other  Poems,"  and  "The  Venu's  of  Milo 
and  Other  Poems."  After  Mr.  Sill's  death  various  attempts 
were  made  to  collect  and  presef've  his  writings.  Three  volumes 
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of  poems — "Poems,"  "The  Hermitage  and  Later  Poems,"  and 
"Hermione  and  Other  Poems" — have  been  published,  and  also 
one  volume  of  prose  selections — "The  Prose  of  Edward  Row- 
land Sill."  We  print  below  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  known  of  Sill's  poems 

Opportunity. 

This  I  beheld,  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream : — 

There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a  plain; 

And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 

A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  'swords 

Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.     A  prince's  banner 

Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by  foes. 

A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge, 

And  thought,  "Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 

That  blue  blade  that  the  King's  son  bears, — but  this 

Blunt  thing — !"  he  snapt  and  flung  it  from  his  hand. 

And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came  the  king's  son,  wounded,  sore  bestead, 

And  weaponles»s,  and  saw  the  broken  sword, 

Hilt  buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand. 

And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle-shout 

Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down. 

And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 
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Miss  Ethel  Tasse}^  entertained  her  sister  on  Friday,  De- 
cember twelfth. 

Miss  Axtell  visited  Miss  Frances  Neel  on  Friday  evening, 
December  fourteenth. 

Miss  Allison  has  given  a  very  satisfactor}?-  reason  for  her 
absence  from  the  dance. 

Miss  M.   (after  topical  recitations  in  Biology) — "Talk  is 
not  always  an  index  of  intelligence." 


DIRECTORY 


JNO.  D.CARSON  W.  A.  RBNSHAW  R.  E.  CHISLETT 

j0nnn.Emnnw&co. 

Family   Grocers 

and 

Tea    Dealer^r 


Cor.  XjiToertjr   .^-^exx-u-e    cSc   3iTiii.tli.    St. 

PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny  Store: 
Rensha^v, Carson  &  Co 

10^  FEDERAL   ST. 
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Everything  Always  Open 


INCORPOATED 


Cor.  Wood  Street  and  Franhlin  Avenue 

>A/ILKINSBURG,     PA. 


f^i^4:i{«h|i<{4«|>a|>ajo>.^-s^ojit2>4ii2ecj3tja4i^i|(>4l(^4>^^«t3>4^ 


Smith — "Can  you  direct  me  to  the  Central  Bank?" 
Beggy — "I  can  for  twenty-live  cents." 
Smith — "Twenty-five  cents!     Isn't  that  high  pay?" 
Beggy — "Yes,  but  we  bank  directors  get  high  pay."- 


-Ex. 


There  was  an  absent-minded  professor  in  a  western  uni- 
versity, who  used  to  take  long  walks  in  the  evening.  One 
night  while  he  v^^as  walking  alone  in  deep  meditation,  he  col- 
lided with  a  cow.  Thinking  it  was  his  friend,  the  school 
teacher,  he  politely  doffed  his  hat  and  made  a  bow,  saying,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam." — Ex. 

Success  to  the  editors  of  the  Courant  in  their  attempt  to 
publish  a  paper  which  reflects  accurately  the  awakened  enthu- 
siasm, the  true  "Pittsburg  Spirit"  of  our  home  university !  The 
Courant  is  well  worth  reading  this  month.  We  also  wish  to 
thank  its  editors  for  our  New  Year's  gift  of  a  W.  U.  P.  Cal- 
endar, which  'supplies  a  long-felt  need  at  the  Sorosis  desk. 


WHO    ARE    AT    COLLEGE,    AND    AWAY   FROM    HOME,    SHOULD    DEPOSIT   THEIR    f^ 


MONEY  IN  A  BANK.  THIS  BANK  IS  THE  DEPOSITORY  FOR  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  AND  HAS  THE  LARGEST  CAPITAL  AND  SUR- 
PLUS OF  ANY  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  THE  WORLD.  AN  ACCOUNT  MAY  BE  OPENED 
WITH  ONE  DOLLAR  OR  UPWARDS.  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  PER  ANNUM, 
COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY. 

^2i  C       la  A  IVI  1^      Fourth  and  \A/ood 
%^S9       B3A^I^PV      PITTSBURG       PA. 


^o%^%K>%^:%-cmm^%Ki%^%Ci%^%^%Km^%r>^Km:m 
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Fishing. 

I  went  fishing",  so  did  Sue ; 
Cupid,  he  went  fishing,  too — 

On  the  sly ! 
With  our  line's  precisely  baited. 
On  the  bank  we  sat  and  waited, 

But  the  fish  were  shy. 

Susan's  sun-kissed  cheeks  were  glowing, 
Susan's  dimples,  coyly  showing, 

Proved  a  pretty  snare. 
And  my  thought's  were  somewhere  tangled 
All  the  time  I  sat  and  angled 

With  her  silken  hair. 

Fishes?     Well,  there  were  not  many 
Finny  ones  there  were  not  any, 

Still  we  caught  a  few — 
Susan  caught  one,  so  did  I, 
Though  the  water-folk  were  shy; 

Cupid?     He  caught  two  ! 


R.    L.    SLEETH,    JR. 
Portrait  Photographer 

Non-Resident  Member  American  Art  As- 
sociation of  Paris,  Active  Member  Salon  Club 
of  America— Secretary  Pen,  Pencil  and 
Camera  Club,  President  American  Federation 
of  Photographic   Societies   of  America. 

WOOD   STREET    AND   NORTH   AVENUE 
WILKINSBURG,    PA. 
Tel.— Bell  Wilkins  362-L 


No.  513 

Wood  3t, 


Piano  Makers. 
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Rock  Crystal,  Minton  China  and  Rookwood  Pottery 


Novelties  of  rare  artistic  merit 
Any  article  made  in 


ih 


CHINA,  GLASS  or  POTTERY  rj^i^.^Sx^' T  ^T'''' ™S 

416  Penn  Avenue  HAIVIILTON    &   CLARK    CO. 


The  Central   National    Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 


Assets 


$600,000 


Scientific  Apparatus 
LaboratoiT  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 

and 
Accessories 


INFORMATIOM  | 

About  the  Banking  Business  in  General.      This  * 

Bank's  Business  in  particular.     Investments,  Se-  || 

curities,  etc.,  will  be  given  upon  application.  8 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts    | 
Corner  of  Soutii  Avenue  and  Wood  Street  ;i 


Bell  Phone  123  Wilkins 


^ 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

iManufacturers  -  Importers 
Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  AveRue,  Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


H  U  ^  &  «     ^  ^r^  m.  T 


1  If  w* 


e 


'H'ffl'i 


705--07-709  Penn  Avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Bell  Phone  118 


aMJi5MMS.EJa'SMliaMMI^[3J5JS.iiiia^,[iirn]fif®a 


O.    Ices 

'^;    Ice  Cream 

^     Fancy  Cakes 


o 

Croquettes    ^ 
Salads  JQ 

Tinibals        5^ 


GOOD  SERVICE 


g  *^l7omas§l3ri6|sS(p*  | 

^    — -^    d 


More  of  this  populer  skoe  wors^  than  all 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

No.  20. 

813  and  314  Sixtli  Street 


U  Will  serve  your  Weddings, 

g  Card  Parties,  Teas,  ^ 

'^  Dinners  and  Lunches  o 

^  CCEEEOTLT,    PEOMPTLT  aad  GOKPLETELT  S 

8 ^ 

g  Prices  Moderate  132  s.  Highland  Avo  ^ 
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^P^^^^^SES^ 


ESTABLISHED    isio  ^mmmm^:m,mssmkm!t 


RGH 


isTATioisrAL  associatio:n^ 


Capital  and  Surplus,  S?5, 000,000 


Resources,  $33,376,000 


A  BANK  THAT  IS  AS  OLD  AS  THE  CITY  ITSELF— ITS  DOORS  HAVE  BEEN 
OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  AND  IT  IS  KNOWN  EVER- 
WHERE  AS  A  STRONG,    SAFE  BANK— YOUR   ACCOUNT   IS   INVITED. 

m^mm  226-230  fourth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


6020  CENTER   AVENUE 


/nbilUner^ 


Tliere  is  a  DIXON  PENCIL 
for  every  use. 

And  there  is  a  DIXON  GUIDE 
for  every  one  to  point  out  the 
the  best  pencil  for  his  work. 
Copy  free  for  the  asking. 

Joseph  Dixon  CrucibSe  Cci 

Philadelphia  Branch  1020  Arch  Street 
Main  Offices  and  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


COTRELL 


I.  Y. 


Makers  of  tlie  CAPS 
and  GOWNS  to  tlie 
American  Colleges. 

Illustrated  bulletin,  samples, 
etc.,  upon  application. 


e  Food  Stores 


6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Cliurcii, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 

Phones,      234,  349.      P,  k  A,  362,        City    Store. 
144, 152,153.  P.  &,  A.  144.    East  End  Store. 


ILKINSBURG    TRUST    CO. 


OPPOSITE   DEPOT 
Capita!    paid    in    $125,000.00 


A  little  beginning  may  seem  an  insignificant 
affair.  A  Bag  of  Money  was  at  the  beginning 
but  a  few  coins  but  by  careful  watching  and 
adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  it  kept  on 
growing    until    it    got    to    be    a    bagful. 

You  had  better  begin  now  tiy  opening  a 
bank  account  with  us.  We  pay. 2  per  cent, 
on  checking  accounts  and  4  per  cent,  on 
savings  accounts. 

Call    and    see    us    at    626    Rebecca    Avenue,% 
Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 
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Bell  Phone  658-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 
Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 

UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,   Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 

702PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


Joseph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


Department  Stores 


I  ISIOTBCE  I 

■&    You  will  find  us  at  our  new  location    4> 

I  China, QlasswareSLamps  t 

i     T.  G.   EVANS  &  CO.     I 

^    909-911  Uberty  Ave.  PrfTSBURG     4» 


Blend  Coffee     i 


in  t?4ve. 


708-710    Pemn   Avenue, 
Phone  143.  WILKINSBURG,   PA. 


Largest  Exclusive  Shoe  Dealers] 
West  of  New  York  I 


■     ■«■■     BneniffiH^BV     ^tp^^m 
Announce  the  opening  of  their  new  *rhoe  ^tore 


'^y. 


Extending  through  to  Oliver  avenue 
with  entrance  on  each  street 


Al^o  the  opening^  of  the  now  complete  lines  of 


At  both  stores — the  old  establishment  at  Nos.  404,  406,  408 
Market  street,  continuing  just  the  same  as  heretofore 
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^ 


Phones  j^^^  Highland 


© 


Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar- , 
ried,  remember  we  make  a  specialty  of' 
serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds  J 
'^  of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  rail- 1 
^   roads  to  serve  you.  I 


KUHNS  I 

W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co.      6202  Penn  Avenue^ 


The  I^ogan  Co. 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


5929-5931  Banm  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 


W.  W.  WnKKICK,       REMOVAL  SALE 


Je^w-eler, 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 


6109  PENN  AVENUE,  EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 


Oliver  McOliiitock  Co. 


Carpets 
Draneries 
Oriental  and 
Domestic  Rugs 
Window  Shades 
Linoleums 


219   Fifth   Avenue. 


TELEPHONES 

Bell  2957-J  Highland        P.  &  A.  22S1  X 


THE  HOLMES  COMPANY 

BOOKMEN. 
STATIONERS  £>  ENGRAVERS 


Odd  Pieces  in  Furniture,  Rockers,  Chairs, 
Cabinets,  Taberets,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Por- 
tiers,   etc.,   which  you  can  buy  at 

Removal  Sale  Prices. 

Vincent,  Scott  &  Co. 


6023    PENN    AVE.,    EAST    END. 


Phone 
Service 


5OI6  Penn  Ave.,  E.  E. 


Pittsburgh 


^'npHE  art  of  Floral  Dec- 

-^  oration  has  been 
brought  by  us  within  the 
tastes  of  the  most  exacting 
connossieur.  Our  resources 
for  illustrating  our  methods 
and  displaying  our  lines 
are  unlimited  and  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  our 
customers. 

A.  W.  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345   SIXTH  AVENbE. 
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2  Per  Cent.  Paid  on 
Current  Accounts 


4  Per  Cent.  Paid  on 
Savings  Accounts 


'i 


TITLE    liD  TRUST   COMPANY 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 
$6,932,912.41 


GROWTH   OF   DEPOSITS 

GROWTH  OF  TRUST  DPT. 

October  31,  1900 
$4,423,689.96 

October  31,  1900 
$24,239,975.86 

October  31,   1901 
$5,351,847.10 

October  31,  1901 
$26,666,867.93 

October  31,  1902 
$7,047,572.12 

October  31,  1902 
$28,745,596.32 

October  31,  1903 
$6,459,255.72 

October  31,  1903 
$33,864,707.10 

October  31,  1904 
$7,431,738.71 

October  31,  1904 
$36,977,214.89 

October  31,  1905 
$7,924,583.70 

October  31,  1905 
$39,291,627.29 

October  31,  1906 
$10,032,066.09 

October  31,   1906 
$46,623,321.59 

\ 


606  Wood  St. 


At  6th  Avenue  S 

8 


Artists  Materials 


And  Draughtsmen's 
Supplies 
Engravers 
and  Stationers. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

■Stationers'  Novelties 
of  every  description 


Sole  Agents  for 
Mark  Cross 
I,eather  Goods 


^ 


U 


DEAI^ER  IN 


;«x«3»:os«xcao:(5o:^5c:^3(B:^!«cf5sa3o:ams©2s 


Fine  Groceries 

NUTS  AND  VEGETABLES 

C.  D.  &  P.  Phone,  261  Schenley. 

P.  &  A.  Phone,  42  Park.  26\8  Fifth  Ave 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'i!"I"i'^^4°4"i"I'^^^*I"I"I*^^^'&'i'^4'^*I"I*'I"I"I' 

I  W  S0RQ51S 

^  Published  Monthly  by  the  stu- 

4|  dents  of  Pennsylvania  College 

V  -^^— ^^.^^^— ^.^— ^^^— ^^^— ^^^—^ 

4!  for  Women 

* 

♦  Subscriptions  Single  copy     ^ 
•J*    75c  per  year.                                Ten  cents    '*' 

*  ♦ 


* 

* 
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The  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 


335.  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$1,500,000 
$23,000,000 


SPECS^L  RATES  OF  liiTEREST 

-A.    3a    E  .ii.    Ij    Xj    O    TXT    e:    3D  O    OjT 

CERTIFICATES     OF     DEPOSIT 

T'auys.lole  oaa.  ^ema-ncL  or  at  a,  I^isred.  Tiiaae 

These  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  parties  having  Idle 
or  Reserve  Funds  awaiting  use  or  investment 

HIGH  GRAD£  INVESTMENT  BONDS  FOR  SALE 


Steinway,  Weber, 
Krakauer,  Krell- 
French,  Melloi*, 
Chauncey  and 
other  Pianos 

The     "  Pianola  " 

piano  player  standard 
of  the  world,— reper- 
toire of  12,000  selec- 
tions, music    from  40c 

up,  with  "Metrostyle,"  produces  results  obtainable  in 

none  other. 

VOCALION  CHURCH  ORGANS 
Regina  IViusic  Boxes,  Edison 

Phonographs,  Zonophones, 
Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins, 
Cornets,  Zithers,  Flutes,  etc.,  etc. 
Sheet  Music  at  lowest  ratfs. 
Intsruction    Books,    Classic    and 
Popular  Editions,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  CATALOGUES 
KASY  PAYMENTS 


fviryMnJ  Musical 
»ha)  Is  the  Best 


3)9-321  Fifth  Ave.  Piftsbursh 


'J 


fHEN  considering  your  finan- 
cial interests — a  safe  and 
profitable  depository  for 
savings  or  surplus  funds — 
it  might  be  well  to  remem- 
ber this  bank's  history  of 
45  years  for  Careful,  Capa- 
ble and  Conservative  banking. 

Its  Assets  of  $16,000,000.00  and 
Interest  Rate  of  Four  per  cent, 
combine  safety  with  profit. 
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The  Ethical  Side  of  the  Renaissance. 


The  Renaissance  brought  many  notable  changes  in  Italy, 
not  alone  in  art  and  literature,  but  also  in  morals.  The  "new 
birth"  in  art  and  the  quickening  to  life  of  new  faculties  in 
liteiature  necessarily  brought  about  new  religious  feelings  and 
different  standards  of  ethics.  At  a  time  when  art  reached  such 
an  height  of  development,  we  wonder  that  morals  really  were 
so  low  and  questionable.  But  this  happened  because  the  peo- 
ple could  not  suddenly  become  accustomed  to  such  changes, 
but  like  many  a  person  plunging  into  the  gaieties  of  society 
life,  they  had  to  experience  the  good  and  evil  to  exce'ss  before 
they  could  gradually  settle  down  to  a  worthy  manner  of  living. 

This  element  of  good  and  evil  in  Renaissance  characters 
is  remarkable.  Men,  from  popes  and  princes  to  common  cit- 
izens, believed  that  they  could  be  as  bad  as  they  desired,  pro- 
vided they  adhered  strictly  to  religious  teachings.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  though  the  artists  had  greater  free- 
dom in  subjects  and  execution,  still  they  followed  ideas  which 
were  not  conducive  to  high  standards  of  morality.  As  art 
progressed  the  spiritual  'seemed  to  sink  into  insignificance  and 
the  expression  of  the  sensual  became  the  paramount  aim.  This 
could  not  help  but  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  people  who 
were  so  vitally  interested  in  all  forms  of  art.  Thus  we  find 
them,  especially  tho'se  of  high  rank,  on  the  one  hand  practicing 
all  sorts  of  cruelty  and  sin,  and  on  the  other  hand  patronizing 
artists  and  men  of  letters.  They  became  enthusiastic  connois- 
seurs of  art  to  ease  their  consciences  of  excessive  wickedness. 

Examples  of  this  are  found  among  Renaissance  popes,  of 
whom  Nicholas  V.,  Julius  II.,  and  Alexander  VI.  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  Nicholas  led  a  life  of  the  extremest  wicked- 
nes's,  and  was  the  author  of  terrible  crimes  and  bloodshed. 
Moreover,  he  was  very  inconsistent.  Nicholas  considered  him- 
self Christ's  representative,  worshipped  the  holy  beings  most 
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assiduou'sly,  and  patronized  artists,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
sold  indulgences  and  practiced  his  exceedingly  coarse  tastes. 
Julius  II.,  also,was  inconsistent  in  his  standards  of  right  and 
wrong.  To  him  the  church  was  more  important  in  temporal 
rather  than  spiritual  aspects.  He  thought  he  was  doing  enough 
for  religion  and  the  Church  as  long  as  he  increased  their  tem- 
poral power,  no  matter  with  what  crime's  he  accomplished  this. 
He,  too,  was  a  promoter  of  art  and  he  aimed  to  make  his  age 
and  reign  pre-eminent  through  artistic  expression.  These,  in 
his  opinion,  served  as  a  cloak  to  hide  his  base  moral  actions. 
Alexander,  another  inconsistent  character  of  the  Renais'sance 
period,  vv^as,  as  ha's  been  aptly  stated,  "one  of  the  worst  men 
of  a  worst  time."  Like  his  predecessor  he  aimed  at  centraliza- 
tion of  temporal  power  and  accomplished  this  to  a  certain  de- 
gree by  treacherous  mean's.  Also,  like  Nicholas  and  Julius,  he 
considered  the  strict  obedience  to  holy  things  to  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  crimes. 

This  same  element  of  inconsistency  is  found  among  rulers, 
particularly  among  the  Medici  of  Florence.  Of  these  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  the  Alagnificent,  'stands  forth  in  importance.  He 
had  no  honest}^  and  no  honor,  but  he  did  possess  determination 
to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  in  so  doing  he  trampled  upon  all 
considerations.  He  encouraged  all  the  worst  evils  of  his  age. 
Yet  he  governed  well  and  was  a  plea'sing  despot.  In  his  efforts 
toward  lenient  government  no  doubt  to  him,  as  Mr.  Armstrong 
writes,  the  "weal  of  Florence  was  the  welfare  of  the  i\Iedici." 
In  respect  to  his  religion,  Lorenzo  was  an  observer  of  all  out- 
ward forms  of  Catholicism  but  was  not  moved  by  any  real 
spiritual  emotions.  Taking  him  as  an  example  of  the  better 
cla'ss  of  despots,  it  seems  strange  that  there  were  so  many 
good  rulers  in  a  time  of  such  exceedingly  great  corruption. 
But  perhaps  they  made  their  government  good,  because  it  was 
to  their  own  interest.  Even  though  they  were  good  in  respect 
to  government,  yet  there  was  a  wide  separation  between  their 
political  and  their  religious  life.  They  had  not  yet  come  to 
realize  that  the  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other,  and  that  both 
in  union  are  e'ssential  to  right  moral  living. 

The  great  Savonarola  was  the  spokesman  of  ethical  con- 
ditions in   Italy,  both  concerning  Florence  and  the  Papacy. 
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In  preaching  he  aimed  to  turn  the  soul  from  the  sensual,  which 
led  to  corruption,  to  a  purer  life.  He  did  not  wish  the  love  of 
beauty  to  be  lessened,  but  that  it  might  have  a  loftier  object 
than  the  expression  of  the  sensual.  Florence  was  exceptionally 
corrupt  at  that  time.  There  wa's  a  marked  contrast  in  social 
conditions  for,  while  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  lit- 
erature had  awakened  to  new  life,  nevertheless,  the  people 
were  almost  entirely  without  public  or  private  virtue  or  even 
moderately  good  ideals  of  morality.  There  was  no  earnestness, 
there  were  no  principle's  of  good.  Under  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
corruption  increased  and  the  city  was  the  scene  of  the  lowest 
revelry  and  dissipation.  Against  all  this  Savonarola  preached 
and  also  prophesied  destruction  for  Lorenzo,  the  popes,  and 
those  of  similar  character.  Savonarola  was  mo'st  generous 
and  good,  and  a  great  promoter  of  righteousness,  but  Florence 
was  too  new  to  all  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Renais- 
sance to  free  herself  from  corruption.  Florence  was  like  a  per- 
son with  hysterics,  first  following  Savonarola,  and  then  plung- 
ing madly  into  all  sorts  of  excesses.  After  his  death  Florence 
was  even  more  corrupt  and  profane,  which  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  Savonarola's  attempt  to  unite  ethics  with  the  politics 
of  his  day.  The  time  was  far  from  ripe  for  this  to  be  accom- 
plished. Savonarola  was  but  the  forerunner  of  Luther  and  the 
Reformation,  and  the  time  when  it  was  recognized  that  morals 
and  politics  cannot  exist  in  separate  channels. 

The  Florentines,  Guiccardini  and  jMacciavelli,  in  their 
writings  give  vivid  examples  of  the  ethics  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  The'se  men  had  many  excellent  characteristics,  but 
like  others  of  that  time,  their  morals  were  very  low.  To  both, 
the  world  was  a  place  of  conspiracy  where  men  lived  only  to 
minister  to  their  lower  natures.  Some  of  their  beliefs,  as  in- 
dicated in  their  works,  show  the  perverted  morals  of  that  time. 
To  them  keeping  up  appearance  was  all  essential,  no  matter 
what  the  real  actions  were.  A  man  needed  good  appearance's, 
not  good  qualities  in  reality.  So  Macciavelli  writes,  "some 
things  in  appearance  are  virtuous,  yet  if  pursued  would  bring 
certain  destruction ;  others  seemingly  bad,  if  followed  by  ,a 
prince,  might  procure  his  peace  and  security."  Both  writers 
argued  that  promises  are  not  binding,  and  that  a  prince  could 
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always  find  justification  for  breach  of  promise.  Guiccardini 
and  Macciavelli  in  the  other  hand  were  far-sighted  enough  to 
see  many  faults  in  their  city.  Macciavelli  wrote  his  "Principe" 
partly  to  urge  the  Medici  to  change  the  government  so  that 
the  people  might  be  delivered  from  corruption.  He  believed 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  if  Florence  was  united  by  one 
man.  But  it  was  no  use — Florence  continued  as  neglectful 
of  right  and  wrong  as  before. 

A  true  Renaissance  man,  one  who  reflects  his  times  re- 
markably, was  Benevenuo  Cellini.  In  his  autobiography,  he 
describes  his  own  life,  and  what  is  as  important,  contemporary 
history.  Cellini  was  exceptional  in  many  respects :  he  possessed 
a  most  violent  temper,  was  fierce  and  self-reliant ;  he  frequently 
had  quarrels  and  then  became  feverously  revengeful,  often 
killing  his  enemy.  In  his  written  work  he  shows  him'self  as 
"blood-thirsty,  sensual,  revengeful."  The  difference  in  ethical 
standards  of  our  age  and  of  the  Renaissance  is  shown  in  the 
popular  attitude  toward  Cellini.  Now  he  would  be  condemned 
as  a  rufifian  or  sentenced  to  death,  while  at  that  time  he  was 
esteemed  as  a  good  citizen.  Although  he  killed  many  and 
wounded  more,  yet  it  did  not  disturb  his  conscience.  On  the 
contrary  he  enjoyed  his  physical  courage  and  his  moral  su- 
periority. Inconsistency  in  character  and  life  is  plainly  evi- 
dent in  Cellini's  case,  for  he  ascribes  to  God  his  successful  de- 
liverance from  trouble,  as  if  God  approved  of  all  his  wicked 
deeds.  To  thank  Him,  he  wrote  his  narrative,  for  he  thought 
that  God  extricated  him  from  all  these  difficulties.  With,  him 
religion  and  morals  were  two  entirely  different  things. 

Thus  we  observe  through  the  whole  Renaissance  period 
that  the  ethical  standard  was  a's  low,  perhaps,  as  it  ever  has 
been.  Pleasure  and  political  matters  were  notably  confused 
with  right  and  wrong  living,  so  that  there  was  a  marked  divid- 
ing line  between  morals  and  religion.  This  was  Renaissance 
ethics — a  complete  separation  between  right  moral  living  and 
politics.  The  re'sult  was  inevitable  that  "a  state,  making  dis- 
tinction between  public  and  private  morality,  supposing  that 
high  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  vulgar  estimate  of  right 
and  wrong,  will  fall,"  as  Italy  fell. 

Lilla  A.  Greene,  '08. 


A  VALENTINE  JOKE. 
A  Valentine  Joke. 


It's  such  a  joke,  Alice,  that  I'm  going  to  tell  you  before  it 
happens."  Jack  laughed  at  the  remembrance  of  it.  "Well," 
answered  Alice,  "I'm  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  it,  if  it  is 
so  terribly  funny." 

Alice  Carlyisle  was  the  girl  that  Jack well, — admired. 

They  attended  the  same  college ;  and  to-day,  with  a  convincing 
argument,  he  had  finally  per*suaded  her  that  skating  was  much 
more  healthful  than  work,  and  that  studying  could  wait  until 
evening. 

"Well,  you  see,  it's  this,"  he  said,  as  they  rounded  a  turn 
and  lost  sight  of  the  college  towers  behind  them.  "You  know 
all  the  fellows  dislike  May  Tell  so  heartily,  and  they've  planned 
to  play  a  joke  on  her.  It's  to  be  a  Valentine.  They  dele- 
gated me  to  buy  it,  and  now  it's  all  ready  for  her.  It's  a  big 
poster  picture — the  worst,  absolutely  the  worst,  that  could  be 
found.     She  will  receive  it  neatly  wrapped  in  a  flower  box." 

"Oh,  Jack,  how  can  you  do  such  an  unkind  thing?" 

"It's  just  because  she's  so  unlike  the  other  girls.  If  she 
had  a  grain  of  sense  the  fellows  wouldn't  want  to  do  it.  But 
you  mustn't  tell  that  you  know,  and  must  be  as  surprised 
as  anyone." 

Alice  was  so  busy  all  week  that  she  thought  no  more  of 
the  joke  until  Valentine  day  itself.  As  she  was  about  to  go 
to  lunch,  a  package  was  brought  to  her. 

"A  Valentine,"  she  said,  taking  it  eagerly.  "It  looks  like 
flowers  and  aught  to  be  opened  right  away, — but  I'm  so  late 
for  lunch  now,  I  guess  they  can  wait." 

May  Tell  sat  at  the  same  table,  and  Alice  found  her  the 
center  of  attraction. 

"You  should  see  May's  Valentine,"  chorused  the  girls. 
"The  loveliest  violets." 

"And  the  note,  too,"  said  May,  as  she  boldly  handed  the 
little  note  to  Alice. 

Alice  read  it  ha'stily — then  again  more  slowly.  She  handed 
it  back,  but  did  not  in  the  least  understand  it.  The  note  begged 
for  the  pleasure  of  taking  May  to  the  dance  next  week,  and 
contained  Jack's  signature.     What  could  it  mean?     Jack  had 
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spoken  so  scornfully  of  May!  Perhaps  he  didn't  mean  it  after 
all. 

A  great  desire  to  see  her  own  Valentine  came  over  Alice, 
and  as  soon  as  lunch  was  fini'shed,  she  hurried  to  her  room  and 
imtied  the  package.  There  before  her  astonished  eyes  lay — 
the  awful  poster.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  comprehend, — 
then  it  flashed  into  her  mind  instantly.  Jack  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  sending  the  packages.  The  picture  she  knew  wa's 
meant  for  May,  and  doubtless  the  violets  and  the  note  were 
intended  for  her.     What  should  she  do  ? 

"Well,  I'll  just  let  it  go.  Jack  should  have  been  more 
careful,  but  it's  too  bad  to  miss  the  dance." 

Just  then  another  note  was  handed  to  her,  and  'she  smiled 
as  she  read  it.     James  Gordon  had  asked  her  to  go  to  the  dance. 

"Yes,  I'll  go  with  him,  and  not  let  Jack  know  until  later. 
He  deserves  a  little  punishment." 

Jack  and  Alice  were  such  old  friends  that  when  Jack  re- 
ceived no  answer  from  her,  he  thought  of  course,  she  intended 
to  go  with  him.  He  'satisfied  himself  by  saying  she  hadn't  had 
time  to  write,  never  dreaming  that  her  note  of  acceptance  had 
been  in  James  Gordon's  hands  for  two  days. 

As  he  entered  his  room,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  dainty  little 
note. 

"From  Alice,"  he  said,  as  he  darted  forward.  "No — what 
— why,  what  does  it  mean?  INIay  Tell  will  be  delighted  to  go 
with  me  to  the  dance.  Surely,  I  never — oh,  what  does  Alice 
think?" 

With  the  note  still  in  his  hands,  he  'snatched  up  his  hat, 
and  started  almost  at  a  run  toward  the  building  where  x\lice 
lived.  Ten  minutes  later  she  entered  the  parlor  quite  as  calm 
and  serene  as  though  she  did  not  know  what  was  coming. 

"Alice,  what  does  this  mean?"  Jack  broke  abruptly  into 
the  subject  and  half  angrily  handed  her  the  letter. 

"Well,  did  you  expect  her  to  refuse?"  asked  Alice,  quietly. 

"Expect  her  to  refuse? — refuse  what?  Why,  I  never  in 
the  world  asked  her   to  go  any  place." 

"Your  note  was  sailing  broadcast  around  here,  and  I  un- 
derstood it  belonged  to  May." 

"Alice,  tell  me  what  you  mean.     Didn't  you  get  my  note?" 
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"Your  note?" 

"Didn't  you  get  the  violets?" 

"If  I  were  sure  you  were  quite  rational  and  able  to  under- 
stand, I  might  explain  that  I  received  neither  your  note  nor 
violets." 

"Alice!" 

"However,  I  did  receive  a  picture  which  rather  frightened 
me  at   first." 

"Alice !" 

"Your  sympathy  is  greatly  appreciated,  I'm  sure,  but 
really  I  have  cea'sed  to  be  afraid  of  it  now." 

"But,  Alice,  the  dance." 

"Oh,  I  accepted  Mr.  Gordon's  invitation  several  days  ago." 

"Oh,  Alice.  It's  all  bad  enough — your  getting  the  picture 
and  losing  the  violets,  and  all  that,  but  to  think,  Alice, — just 
to  think  of  taking  May  to  the  dance.     I  won't  do  it." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  it.  Perhaps  you  deserve 
it,  too." 

"Perhaps  I  do.  But  that  doesn't  help  the  matter  just  now. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

"It  seems  to  me  if  I  were  you,  I  would  just  brave  it  out. 
You  have  gotten  yourself  into  the  trouble,  and  have  asked 
May  to  go." 

"Then  you  think  I  ought  to  take  her?" 

"I  scarcely  see  how  you  can  get  out  of  it  now." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  I  must.  I've  gotten  myself  into  the  scrape. 
But  you  may  be  sure,  I'll  never  try  to  play  a  Valentine  joke 
again.  Will  you  go  skating  on  Saturday,  Alice,  and  talk  it  all 
over?" 

Bessie  D.  Johnson,  '07. 


'Peter  Goldsthwaite's  Treasure." 


In  his  boyhood,  Hawthorne  was  fond  of  taking  walks  alone 
in  solitary  wildernesses.  He  roamed  in  the  woods  by  day,  and 
on  moonlight  nights  would  skate  on  the  lake  till  midnight. 
This  characteristic  of  his  early  life  is  felt  in  most  of  hi's  writ- 
ings.    In  them  is  a  certain  mysterious,  and  often  premonitory 
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strain,  the  gloom  of  the  nightwoods,  which,  no  matter  what 
the  subject  may  be,  always  exists.  It  i's  not  definite  enough 
to  be  described,  but  we  feel  it  no  less  on  that  account,  for  he 
accomplishes  it  by  means  of  subtle  hints,  perhaps  by  an  ad- 
jective, or  in  some  other  unobtrusive  manner.  Sometimes  the 
gloom  becomes  oppressive,  and  we  turn  with  relief  from  a 
book  of  his  to  one  like  "Little  Women." 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  somberness  is  that 
he  took  for  his  characters  people  who  differ  from  the  ordinary. 
He  describes  persons  of  any  age  or  station  in  life,  who  on  ac- 
count of  some  fault  of  their  own,  or  because  of  some  native 
characteristic  which  impells  their  motives  and  separates  them 
from  their  neighbors,  become  eccentric.  Often  they  are  con- 
trasted with  happier  or  more  wholesome  dispositions  in  order 
more  forcibly  to  present  their  own  temperament's.  Hawthorne 
seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  his  characters,  and  never  failed 
to  inspire  the  same  feeling  in  his  readers.  He  portrays  their 
desires,  hopes,  disappointments,  and  remorse  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  our  intense  sympathy  and  compassion.  When 
they  do  wrong,  we  pity  rather  than  censure  them. 

Yet  it  was  not  Hawthorne's  aim  to  excuse  evil-doing  in 
any  way.  His  writings  were  never  didactic,  nor  had  any  of 
them  any  special  "moral."  His  books  were  rather  pieces  of 
art.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  moral  tone  which  is  never 
lost  sight  of.  He  even  insisted  upon  the  "sinfulness  of  sin" 
and  the  inevitable  retribution  anyone  who  indulged  in  it  would 
receive.  He  penetrated  to  the  very  depths  of  human  thought 
and  feeling,  and  described  the  struggle  which  existed  there  in 
so  excellent  a  manner  that  there  is  produced  in  the  reader  a 
great  respect  for  his  integrity  and  genius  as  a  writer. 

The  au'stere  principles  of  Puritan  Calvinism  influenced 
fhim  during  his  early  life.  Those  who  believe  this  doctrine 
maintain  that  there  is  a  place  of  punishment  appointed  for  those 
who  have  committed  evil,  and  after  death  they  are  destined 
to  suffer  there.  Hawthorne  retained  this  faith  throughout 
his  life,  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  He  believed  that 
we  suffer  for  wrong  doing  in  this  life ;  that  we  make  a  hell  for 
ourselves  when  we  disobey  natural  or  scriptural  laws.  He 
thought  that  the  effect  of  evil   deeds  was  their  punishment. 
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In  his  writings  we  see  this  doctrine  illustrated  in  his  usual 
skillful   manner. 

One  of  the  greatest  source's  of  enjoyment  in  reading  Haw- 
thorne is  the  pleasure  derived  from  an  appreciation  of  his  ex- 
cellent literary  style.  It  is  almost  perfect.  He  says  nothing 
which  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  or  which  does 
not  aid  in  its  development.  Not  only  does  he  leave  out  un- 
nece'ssary  words  or  phrases,  but  he  is  very  careful  in  choosing 
his  expressions.  They  are  selected  and  arranged  to  bring  out, 
in  the  best  manner  possible,  the  effect  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey, and  to  produce  the  final  climax.  Often  Hawthorne  gives 
great  importance  to  a  very  small  detail  in  the  story.  Some- 
times he  tells  the  significance  himself,  but  frequently  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  it.  He  tells  truths  which  we  always  knew 
before  but  could  not  express.  Notwithstanding  this  attention 
to  details  there  is  always  a  great  theme  around  which  they 
center  and  which  they  tend  to  develop. 

Hawthorne  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  short-story 
writers.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  these,  and  in  all  of  them 
is  the  same  perfection  of  style.  On  the  first  page  of  "Peter 
Goldsthwaite's  Treasure,"  we  have  quite  a  clear  idea  of  the 
gaunt,  threadbare,  and  impractical  Peter  before  any  detailed 
description  has  been  given.  He  accomplishes  this  by  means 
of  a  conversation  between  Peter  and  his  prosperous  and  thrifty 
friend,  Mr.  John  Brown.  As  the  story  continues,  Peter's  char- 
acter is  more  clearly  brought  out.  After  refusing  to  sell  his 
old  wornout  dwelling  for  a  handsome  price,  his  eccentricity 
shows  itself  in  a  foolish  scheme,  which,  however,  had  not  been 
his  first.  All  his  life  had  been  spent  in  pursuing  bubbles  which 
had  always  burst  just  before  he  caught  them.  So,  after  re- 
fusing Mr.  Brown's  offer,  he  decided  to  search  for  a  great  hoard 
of  treasure,  which  his  grandfather,  a  man  somewhat  like  him- 
self, was  said  to  have  hidden.  Instead  of  considering  the  mo'st 
probable  places  where  the  treasure  might  be  concealed,  the 
weak-witted  man  resolved  at  once  to  begin  from  the  attic  and 
tear  down  the  entire  house,  saving  only  the  outside  frame. 
During  the  process  of  destruction,  Peter  was  a's  joyous  as  a 
child,  and  even  when  the  whole  house  except  the  kitchen  had 
"been  torn  down,  without  finding  the  treasure,  he  did  not  lose 
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his  good  spirits.  Finally,  in  the  only  room  which  had  not 
been  demolished,  he  found  the  chest  in  a  secret  closet.  When 
he  had  eagerly  opened  it,  he  found  nothing  but  some  worthless 
bonds.  After  this,  Mr.  Brown,  whom  some  kindly  spirit  had 
impelled  thither  at  this  time,  induced  him  to  sell  the  house. 
Then,  since  he  could  not  lose  his  old  nature,  Peter  at  once 
began  laying  plans  for  spending  this  money  in  some  wild 
project. 

All  through  the  tale  we  have  half  contempt,  half  pity  for 
the  man  who  tried  in  thi's  childish  way  to  obtain  that  which  it 
would  have  been  so  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  earned. 
He  received  a  hint  of  the  outcome  in  a  dream  where  he  im- 
agined that  his  house  had  turned  to  gold.  Elated,  he  walked 
through  it,  but  whenever  he  turned  back  it  looked  as  barren 
and  gloomy  as  ever.  He  was  also  forewarned  by  hearing  a  le- 
gend which  said  that  the  former  Peter  opened  the  box  and 
picked  up  the  yellow  gold,  but  when  he  looked  in  his  hand 
found  it  changed  to  rags.  Peter  was  not  discouraged  by  this, 
however,  and  only  once,  when  he  looked  out  of  his  window 
upon  a  merry  procession  in  the  street  without,  and  contrasted 
their  condition  with  his  own,  did  he  feel  sad.  By  these  and 
other  small  incidents,  Hawthorne  not  only  portrays  Peter's 
character  better,  but  also  gives  us  a  suggestion  as  to  what  the 
end  of  the  story  will  be.  In  it,  the  author  seems  to  present 
two  themes.  One,  the  uselessness  and  unprofitability  of  try- 
ing to  obtain  things  which  we  have  not  earned ;  the  other,  the 
fickleness  of  fate,  or  better  still  its  inevitableness. 

Irma  Beard,  '09. 


A  Traveller. 


No,  I  am  not  slow.  Til  admit  that  I  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  being  sleepy  and 
slow,  but  I  am  the  exception  in  this  case  which  proves  the  rule. 
I  have  traveled  over  almost  the  entire  country  and  have  come 
in  contact  with  almost  every  class  and  kind  of  people.  I  have 
been  scornfully  cast  away  by  the  rich  but  have  always  been 
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held  in  high  e'steem  by  the  poor.  After  all,  I  like  the  poor  bet- 
ter than  the  rich,  for  the  former  alone  know  how  to  appreciate 
me  and  my  power  and  so  take  the  tenderest  care  of  me.  I  am 
their  friend. 

The  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  disdain  to  own  me  and  say 
there  is  no  use  worrying  about  my  kind.  They  forget  that  my 
humble  ancestors  gave  their  forefathers  a  start  in  life,  but 
what's  the  use  of  worrying  about  the  rich  ?  I  was  born  poor 
myself  and  am  even  now  worth  very  little,  so  I  gue'ss  that  after 
all  I  had  better  stay  among  the  poor,  where  I  belong. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  visited  almost  every  part  of  our 
country.  I  have  seen  its  vv^ondrous  natural  scenery,  have  gone 
through  the  very  heart  of  its  commercial  cities,  have  gazed 
with  longing  eyes  on  its  western  mountains  and  valleys, 
dreaming  of  the  happy  days  when  my  progenitors,  the  Indians, 
roamed  in  unrestricted  pleasure  over  these  very  places.  Brave 
warriors.  Many  of  them  are  now  gone  to  the  happy  hunting 
ground's,  and  have  left  little  more  than  striking  resemblances 
like  myself  to  keep  their  memories  before  the  white  man. 

My  mission  in  life  has  been  to  make  others  happy  and  you 
who  know  me  will  admit  I  have  succeeded  in  many  cases. 
Many  a  poor  child  has,  through  me,  been  enabled  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  life  and  often,  as  I  watched  their  dear  little  faces 
beam  into  joyful  ec'stacy  when  I  came  among  them,  even  my 
hard  and  stoic-like  features  almost  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

I  am  only  five  years  old  now  and,  would  you  believe  it,  I 
am  the  same  size  now  as  when  I  was  born.  Worse  than  that, 
I  shall  never  grow  any  larger,  even  if  I  live  for  fifty  years.  But 
it  is  the  small  things  that  count,  and  I  always  content  myself 
with  this  thought. 

I  am  a  Yankee  and  proud  of  it.  The  "American"  can  be 
plainly  seen  in  my  face.  I  love  the  United  States.  It  has 
created  and  reared  me  and  my  large  family  and  is  so  proud  of 
us  that  it  continues  constantly  to  enlarge  the  family  tree. 

Some  day,  myself  and  my  immensely  large  family  are 
going  to  get  together  and  lend  our  influence  to  a  few  men  in 
our  land.  Then,  watch  out !  The  body  of  men  with  whom 
we  ally  ourselve's  will  be  the  most  powerful  set  of  men  in  the 
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land!     They  will  rule  your  country!     They  will  govern  your 
states  !     They  will  even  control  you  ! 

Oh,  by  the  way,  you  perhaps  are  wondering  who  I  am, 
and  it  was  rather  rude  of  me  to  go  on  talking  about  myself  in 
this  way  without  introducing  myself  to  you.  Well,  I'll  not  say 
another  word  until  I  tell  you  my  identity.  Pardon  me,  please, 
for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time,  for  I  am  only  a  copper 
penny!     A  Yankee  and  proud  of  it! 

E.  C,  '09. 


To-    Italy. 


We  turn  for  inspiration  to  thy  land. 

Oh,  Italy,  with  silent  buildings  white 

In  marbled  architecture,  which  there  stand 

As  emblems  of  the  times  of  vanished  might ; 

Grand  Italy,  magnificent  with  art 

Of  bygone  days,  and  learning  which  delights 

The  simplest  minds  and  charm's  the  older  heart; 

The  sweet  forgetfulne'ss,  wooed  by  the  night 

Of  southern  pageantry,  the  blue  of  skies, 

The  dusky  moon,  the  sultry  whisp'ring  air, 

All  prove  romantic  magic,  which  ne'er  dies 

As  long  as  life  exists ;  and  thus  most  fair 

And  lovely  land,  we  sober  English  see 

Our  thought  is  not  completed  without  thee. 

L.  A.  G.,  '08. 


Walter  Pater. 


Among  the  critics  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Walter  Pater  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  He  stands 
alone  as  being  quite  different  from  all  other  critics,  for  he  puts 
into  his  works  a  peculiar  quality  that  no  one  as  yet  has  been 
able  to  copy  successfully.  Consequently  he  has  no  "school" 
such  as  often  arises  in  the  footsteps  of  a  great  literary  man, 
Dryden,  for  example.  Many  have  written  on  the  themes  sug- 
gested by  him,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  imitate  his  style. 
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Though  influenced  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  mysticism  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  and  later  by  Goethe,  Pater  really 
owes  his  inspiration  to  no  one,  but  stands  alone,  a  thoroughly 
individual  writer. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Pater's  life  was  its  un- 
eventfulness.  It  almost  seems  monotonous,  so  quigt  and  even 
it  was,  compared  with  the  live's  of  many  other  literary  men, 
Milton  and  Byron  for  instance.  No  great  misfortunes  fell  to 
his  lot,  nor  did  he  enjoy  any  extraordinary  honors  or  distinc- 
tions. He  lived  very  quietly,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to 
writing. 

The  story  of  hi^s  life  can  be  told  very  briefly.  He  was 
born  in  London,  August  4,  1839,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Holland,  but  who  had  long  made  their  home  in  England.  His 
Flemish  ancestry  could  be  detected  both  in  his  manners  and 
appearance,  and  in  mind  he  was  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman.  He  was  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  There  and  at  London  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  spent,  varied  by  visits  to  Italy,  France  and  Germany, 
He  devoted  his  life  wholly  to  writing,  practicing  no  profession 
and  taking  no  part  in  the  business  world. 

There  is  in  Pater's  works  little  of  the  personality  that 
constitutes  the  charm  of  Hazlitt  and  Stevenson.  Who  would 
ever  imagine  from  reading  his  works  that  Pater  had  a  fine 
sense  of  humor?  And  yet  this  was  one  of  his  chief  character- 
istics. He  wa's  very  shy  and  reserved,  disliking  the  society  of 
strangers,  and  hating  unnecessary  noise.  He  was  very  simple 
in  his  manners,  and  in  appearance  suggested  a  retired  army 
officer  in  poor  health.  He  felt  a  profound  indifference  for  the 
ordinary  things  of  life  and  wa's  essentially  self-absorbed.  His 
salient  characteristic  was  his  love  for  beauty.  His  rooms  were 
cheerful  and  filled  with  beautiful  things  which  he  valued  not 
for  their  associations  or  their  cost,  but  merely  for  their  beauty 
itself.     This  love  for  beauty  i's  manifested  in  all  his  works. 

In  1873  his  first  work,  "Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Ren- 
naissance,"  was  published.  It  consists  of  a  serie's  of  essays 
on  art  and  literature,  in  which  he  puts  forth  as  his  theory  of 
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life  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  a  refined  way  of 
living  and  especially  in  education  and  art.  It  wa's  received  in 
various  ways — with  great  praise  by  some,  with  the  severest 
condemnation  by  others.  Whatever  the  cause,  Pater  did  not 
hasten  to  follow  up  his  first  publication,  and  twelve  years 
elapsed  before  his  next  work  appeared,  the  type  of  a  set  of 
essays  having  been  broken  up  in  the  meantime  and  their  pub- 
lication interrupted  by  Pater  himself. 

In  1885  "Marius,  the  Epicurean,"  Pater's  most  popular 
work,  was  published.  Marius  wa's  the  embodiment  of  Pater's 
peculiar  philosophy.  He  was  a  young,  thoughtful  Roman  living 
in  the  Empire  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  found  no  pleasure  in 
the  outward  pomp  and  splendor  of  Rome  and  turned  from  that 
to  the  contemplation  of  philosophy.  He  passes  through  vari- 
ous spiritual  experiences,  meets  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  philoso- 
pher emperor,  who  is  the  second  hero  of  the  story,  and  finally 
shortly  before  his  unexpected  death  comes  into  contact  with 
the  Christian  religion,  thus  uniting  the  conflicting  elements  of 
Pagani'sm  and  Christianity.  This  work  is  really  a  novel  with- 
out a  plot.  Its  whole  interest  lies  in  the  characters  and  their 
development.  In  "Marius"  is  found  an  expression  of  Pater's 
own  theories.  It  has  been  called  "the  most  poetic  book  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  century." 

In  1887  the  "Imaginary  Portraits"  appeared,  and  two  years 
later  appreciations,  containing  an  essay  on  style,  suggestive 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  together  with  a  series  of  critical  essays 
on  Charles  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Rossetti,  and 
other's.  Soon  after  followed  "Plato  and  Platonism,"  "Greek 
Studies,"  and  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  essays.  He  died  not 
long  after,  July  30,   1894. 

Pater's  style  is  very  remarkable  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
him  so  noteworthy.  It  is  not  so  versatile  a's  Ruskin's,  yet  it 
has  a  greater  finish  and  polish.  The  amount  of  his  produc- 
tion is  surprisingly  small,  considering  that  he  made  this  hi's 
life-work,  but  as  a  result  of  this  great  care  all  his  works  are 
masterpieces  of  perfection. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  Pater's  'style  is  its  exactness  and 
suggestiveness.  He  makes  use  of  the  imaginative  prose  which 
he  recommends  in  his  essay  on  style  as  being  be'st  adapted  for 
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nineteenth  century  criticism.  He  has  the  gift  of  always  find- 
ing just  the  right  word  for  the  right  place  and  never  using 
any  words  that  are  unnecessary.  He  i's  a  wonderful  word- 
painter.  He  abounds  in  a  wealth  of  suggestive  adjectives  and 
adverbs  and  has  carried  to  the  limit  the  long  sentence  of  which 
Ruskin  was  so  fond.  He  seemis  conscious  of  the  tendency  of 
this  style  towards  complexity  of  structure,  so  he  uses  many 
appositional  clauses  and  phra'ses  and  is  very  careful  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  paragraph.  Yet  his  correctness  differs 
from  Macaulay's,  for  it  is  brought  about  by. the  order  of  words 
and  connectives   rather  than  by  parallel   structure. 

Pater's  prose  is  beautiful  in  its  exquisite  tone,  color, 
delicate  grace,  and  imaginative  suggestiveness.  It  is  frequent- 
ly rhythmic,  and  sometimes  poetic.  Few  descriptions  can 
be  found  anywhere  that  for  vividness  and  minute  exactness 
can  surpass  those  in  "The  Child  in  the  House".  He  has  been 
called  a  Keats  in  prose,  for  he  has  the  same  power  of  render- 
ing sensations  vividly.  He  presents  a  series  of  beautiful  pic- 
tures whose  charm   lies  in  the  very  words  themselves. 

"The  freshness  of  the  light,  its  'secrecy. 
Spices  or  honey  from  sweet-smelling  bower. 
The  harmony  of  time,  love's  trembling  hour, 
Struck   on  thee  with  a  new  felicity." 

Yet  there  is  an  objection  to  Pater's  style.  It  lacks  vigor 
and  power,  depth  and  passion.  It  is  the  style  of  a  scholar,  un- 
emotional, critical,  intellectual.  Rarely  'simple  in  structure 
(though  not  often)    it  sometimes  becomes  artificial. 

Pater  is  essentially  a  classicist,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Hellenic  spirit.  It  is  through  his  admiration  for  the  Greek 
that  he  came  to  have  such  a  pas'sion  for  perfection  of  form. 
He  carried  into  his  own  works  the  spirit  of  Greek  asceticism, 
rejecting  all  material  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  purpose.  And  he  had  the  Greek  love  of  youth,  whose 
mental  experience's  he  was  very  found  of  portraying. 

Pater  was  a  sound  critic  with  an  unerring  judgment  and 
the  ability  to  penetrate  behind  the  outward  appearance  of 
things  and  to  extract  their  true  meaning.  He  is  better  as  a  critic 
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of  art  than  of  literature  for  his  criticism's  of  the  latter  suffer  at 
times  from  a  too  abundant  sympathy  which  tends  towards 
biased  judgment — a  fault  which  he  'shares  with  Charles  Lamb. 
His  message  to  the  world  is  that  philosophy  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  one's  fellowmen.  He  says  that  men  should  not 
live  by  the  memory  of  great  names  nor  model  their  lives  after 
the  examples  left  them  by  great  men,  but  should  rather  learn 
to  live  through  contact  with  the  people  and  influences  around 
them.  In  Pater's  own  words,  "To  be  alive  to  every  influ- 
ence around  you  is  better  far  than  the  example  of  anyone 
in  the  past,  however  great,"  and  he  also  gives  us  this  advice, 
"to  be  perfect  with  regard  to  what  is  here  and  now." 

In  his  own  day  estimates  of  Pater''s  ability  varied  greatly. 
By  some  he  was  severely  condemned,  but  he  was  extravagant- 
ly praised  by  more.  One  man  says,  "His  style  has  a  peculiarly 
disagreeable  effect  upon  my  nerve's."  Another  calls  it  "long- 
drawn  music,  whipped  cream."  Still  another  says,  "A  style 
like  Mr.  Pater's  ought  to  be  taken  in  thankfulness,  without 
too  much  questioning  and  only  a  prayer  for  more  of  the  same 
kind."  Whatever  may  be  Walter  Pater's  position  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  may  be  sure  that  a's  he  himself  said  of  Rossetti  he 
will  always  be  appreciated  by  the  discriminating  few. 

C.  L.  N.,  '07. 


SHORT  SKETCHES. 


Sincerity  and  Individuality. 

The  other  day  one  of  the  girls  expressed  her  opinion  in 
a  very  decided  way.  She  believed  exactly  what  she  said  and 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  telling  us  what  she  thought 
was  the  whole  truth.  We  all  stopped  to  listen  and  a  little 
later   some   one  'said : 

"Don't  you  admire  people  like  her  who  are  not  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth?  She  is  so  sincere."  The  girl  is  sincere  and 
we  all  do  admire  her,  but  ever  since  I  have  been  wondering 
if  the  second  girl,  and  a  great  many  of  the  lest  of  u's,  do  not 
often  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  sincerity  and  individu- 
ality with  a  certain  boldness  and  eccentricity  of  'speech  and 
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manner  which  are  often,  but  surely  are  not  necessarily,  an  out- 
come of  these  characteristics. 

These  two  girls  themselves  represent  rather  well  two 
different  types  of  persons  whom  we  often  see.  The  first  has 
very  strong  opinions  on  most  subjects,  hates  conventionalities 
and  likes  to  do  and  say  things  in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  other  girl  is  more  commonplace.  In  a  crowd  she  would 
be  completely  lost  from  view.  She  rarely  doe's  or  says  any- 
thing which  is  not  just  what  we  would  expect.  Yet  she  is 
as  sincere  as  the  other.  She  really  thinks  in  a  conventional 
way  and  so  necessarily  acts  and  speaks  a's  she  thinks.  Then 
she  is  much  less  sure  of  herself  and  very  much  more  timid 
about  expressing  her  opinion,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  she 
is  not  as  true  in  what  she  does  say.  She  may  not  be  so 
original  nor  of  so  positive  a  character  but  still  she  does  not 
lack  strength.  Whenever  she  expresses  an  opinion  ever  so 
timidly  it  means  an  exercise  of  will  power  greater  than  that 
of  the  first  girl  who  speaks  readily  and  possibly  unadvisedly. 

The  first  girl  glories  in  her  individuality.  The  second  in- 
stinctively tries  to  hide  hers.  Yet  both  are  'sincere  and  both 
possess  individuality  in  their  own  way.  Yet  it  is  the  first 
girl  who  forces  her  individuality  upon  us  and  whose  independ- 
ence we  all  admire  although  we  may  not  agree  with  her  nor 
even  like  her  personally.  The  second  we  overlook.  She  feels 
thi's  neglect  and  too  often  condemns  herself  as  weak.  She 
feels  that  because  her  friend  is  not  afraid  to  be  thought  eccen- 
tric she  must  necessarily  possess  the  qualities  we  all  long 
for — strength  and  truth,  so  she  triets  to  become  like  her,  to 
be  more  bold  in  giving  her  opinion,  less  afraid  to  go  ahead 
and  do  things  in  her  own  way  and  so  by  trying  to  become 
more  sincere  and  individual,  she  imitates  the  other  girl  and 
loses  the   individuality   and   sincerity   she   did  pos'sess. 

Both  loving  John  and  doubting  Thomas  are  sincere — 
the  one  no  more  than  the  other  and  both  possess  individuality 
but  it  is  not  safe  for  either  to  try  to  change  places  with  the 
other.  Doubting  John  and  loving  Thomas  would  be  incon- 
gruous. Mary  C.  McKee,  '07. 
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20  "BE  THANKFUL." 

"Be  Thankful." 


A  great  many  people  put  on  a  superior  expression  and 
condescendingly  overlook  your  remark,  when  you  fall  back 
upon  the  common  ball-room  phrases  such  as,  ''Isn't  it  warm?" 
and  "What  beautiful  music !"  "The  floor  is  fine"  or  "Such  a 
large    crowd." 

I  really  believe  they  think  you  should  commence  some 
such  topic  as  "The  Negro  Problem"  or  "The  Evolution  of 
Man."  Maybe  it  would  be  more  intellectual  and  not  so  frivo- 
lous and  common-place.  But  they  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  these  questions  take  time  to  be  discussed,  and 
certainly  justice  could  no  be  done  them  in  a  mere  dance,  when 
a  whole  lifetime  is  unable  to  settle  them  satisfactorily. 

You  go  to  a  dance,  and  look  at  your  card  which  has  been 
filled  out  for  you,  and  see  an  unintelligible  ma'ss  of  names 
upon  it,  and  you  wonder  confusedly  "Who  in  the  world  are 
they  and  what'll  I  talk  to  them  about?"  A  thin  intellectual 
man  presents  himself  and  claims  a  dance.  You  glide  grace- 
fully away,  and  as  he  doesn't  seem  very  communicative,  you 
say,  "Isn't  that  music  fine?"  And  since  you  studiously  keep 
your  head  turned  away,  you  don't  »see  his  pained  smile  at  such 
a  common-place  remark ;  but  he  answers,  "Yes,  it's  II  Trova- 
tore,  isn't  it?"  And  the  ice  is  broken,  and  then  3^our  tongue 
runs   right   merrily. 

Another  man  asks  for  the  next  dance,  and  another  short 
conversation  must  be  begun.  You  grope  around  wildly  and 
in  vain  for  something  in  which  he  will  be  interested,  and  as 
you  know  nothing  about  him  or  his  pursuits,  it's  really  heart- 
rending. But  he  comes  to  your  re'scue  with  the  time  worn 
phrase,  "Hot  enough  for  you?"  And  you  gratefully  murmur, 
"Yes,  and  'so  many  people  here,  too."  Thus  another  con- 
versation has  begun.  And  really,  you  get  along  nicely  in  talk- 
ing upon  ordinary  topics,  and  the  dance  has  been  quite  a 
success. 

Why  won't  people  appreciate  the  value  of  these  worn 
terms?  Even  though  you  don't  begin  a  conversation  with  a 
bright  remark,  but  with  one  of  theise  scorned  phrases — don't 
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be   cast   down,  but  for  these   scorned,  ridiculed,   time-worn, 
ordinary,  everyday  expressions,  be  grateful. 

It  is  tiresome  to  go  through  a  whole  dance  and  not  be 
able  to  think  of  anything  to  say,  so  if  the  floor,  or  the  music, 
or  the  decorations  present  themselves  to  your  'scattered  brains, 
accept  them  eagerly,  do  not  shun  them,  but  be  thankful  that 
they  like  the  weather,  are  always  there. 

Virginia  Marshall,  'g8. 
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EDITORIAL. 


As  we  open  our  histories  and  read  of  the  wonderful  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  and  as  we  realize  that  we 
are  now  living  in  the  first  years  of  a  new  era  of  time,  we  begin 
to  wonder  what  its  hi'story  will  be.  If  we  guide  our  prophecy 
by  the  familiar  maxim  that  "history  repeats  itself"  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  foretell  at  least  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
new  twentieth  century.  We  read  that  in  the  past  each  epoch 
accomplished  some  great  results  for  mankind  and  that  as  the 
years  pa'ssed  by  each  century,  profiting  by  what  had  gone  be- 
fore, brought  about  greater  improvements  and  more  lasting 
benefits  which  were  to  influence  all  the  world.  Since  we 
count  the  nineteenth  century  the  greatest  of  all  in  this  respect, 
it  is  only  logical  to  infer  that  the  twentieth  will  be  still  greater. 

We  cannot  pick  up  a  daily  paper  without  seeing  that 
history — and  history  that  vitally  concerns  all  the  interests  of 
the  twentieth  century — i's  being  made  continually.  Here  we 
read  of  some  new  developments  with  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  Turn  the  page  and  we  are  challenged  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Or  we 
read  of  the  agitation  in  England  over  the  House  of  Lords 
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and  the  Education  Bill  or  of  the  action  taken  by  the  German 
Emperor  in  dissolving  the  Reichstag.  And  so  we  might  go  on 
indefinitely.  A  host  of  matters,  too  numerous  to  mention,  in- 
tensely interesting  and  of  supreme  importance,  are  being 
brought  before  the  public  continually. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  present  day  events  is  the 
struggle  between  church  and  state.  This  is  an  old,  old 
struggle  which  has  been  going  on  with  more  or  less  interrup- 
tion ever  since  the  e'stablishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  which  is  now  manifesting  itself  with  renewed 
vigor.  Even  Spain,  that  most  loyally  Catholic  of  countries, 
is  demanding  the  secularization  of  the  schools,  their  removal 
from  the  control  of  the  church.  In  Germany  and  England, 
too,  this  same  cry  for  secularization  is  being  raised  though 
each  country  ha's  its  own  peculiar  phase  of  it.  In  fact,  a  wave 
of  protest  against  the  Pope's  influence  in  anything  save 
purely  spiritual  matters  seems  to  be  sweeping  all  over  Europe. 

The  most  notable  example  of  this  Church  and  State 
agitation  is  to  be  found  in  France  where  the  government  has 
taken  a  very  decisive  "stand  upon  this  matter.  France  has 
never  been  very  loyal  to  the  Pope.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Galilean  Church  as  it  was  called  was  an  endless 
source  of  trouble  to  him.  Now  the  French  Government  has 
resolved  upon  a  final  withdrawal  from  his  influence.  Ac- 
cording to  a  law  passed  December  11,  1906,  the  Catholics  are 
to  have  no  greater  privilege's  than  the  Protestants  and  the 
Jews.  All  are  to  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  and  must 
conform  to  the  law  or  their  churches  will  be  closed  and  their 
priests  or  preachers  banished  from  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment is  resolved  upon  no  half-way  measures  and  is  deter- 
mined not  to  concede   anything  to  the  pope. 

France  is  only  one  example  out  of  many.  In  all  coun- 
tries events  are  taking  place  that  are  just  as  vital  and  im- 
portant for  them  as  this  matter  is  for  France.  We  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  them  can  only  feel  that  they  mean  much  for 
the  future,  but  just  how  much  we  must  leave  for  coming 
generations  to  discover. 
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24  ALUMNA  NOTES. 

Alumnae  Notes 


Miss  Helen  C.  Thomas  of  "04  will  assi'st  in  the  Latin  de- 
partment during  the  second  semester. 

The  Decade  Club  II  will  meet  with  Mrs.  George  Herriott 
at  her  home  in  Wilmerding  on   February  eighth. 

Misses  Edna  McKee,  Lyda  Young,  Jessie  Gray  and 
Nancy  Blair,  all  of  '04,  took  part  in  an  entertainment  on 
February  finst,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  at  the  Central  Y. 
W.  C.  A.     A  very  creditable  sum  was  realized. 


College  Notes. 


A  meeting  of  the  College  Colloquium  was  held  in  the 
drawing  rooms  on  Monday  afternoon,  January  fourteenth. 

Miss  Coolidge  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Silver  Bay 
at  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  sixteenth. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  January  twenty-third.  Rev. 
Magara  spoke  in  chapel  about  his  work  as  a  home  mission- 
ary in  the  West. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  sixteenth,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong entertained  the  Sophomores  together  with  the  faculty 
at  a  pink  and  white  tea  in  the  reception  room. 

Miss  Campbell  delightfully  entertained  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  at  luncheon  in  her  room  on  the  third  floor 
of  Dilworth  Hall  on  Friday,  January  twenty-fifth. 

Mr.  Putnam  gave  an  interesting  reading  on  Burns  on 
Friday  evening,  January  twenty-fifth,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Burns.  Miss  Edith  Allison  added  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  by  several  Scotch  songs. 
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Miss  Shaw  spoke  about  the  Club  Work  of  the  Lawrence- 
ville  Branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  prayer  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  January  twenty-third. 

Miss  Campbell  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  about  her 
Home  Mission  School  on  Sunday  evening,  January  twentieth. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  eighteenth,  Miss  Coolidge 
entertained  the  faculty  and  college  students  at  a  reception  in 
the  college  drawing  rooms.  The  rooms  were  prettily  decorat- 
ed with  yellow  and  white  flowers.  Mr.  Osborn  of  Allegheny 
and  Miss  Few  gave  'some  very  pleasing  vocal  selections  after 
which  refreshments  were  served.  The  evening  was  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  by  all  and  the  kind  hospitality  of  Miss  Coolidge 
was  highly  appreciated. 

On  the  evening  of  January  eleventh,  the  girls  who  took 
part  in  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  were  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Miss  Knapp,  Mis's  Few  and  Miss  Mont- 
gomery in  Miss  Campbell's  class  room.  The  menu  was  very 
attractive  and   the  girls  had   a  thoroughly  delightful  time. 

As  Thursday,  January  thirty-first,  was  'set  aside  as  a  day 
of  prayer  for  colleges,  special  services  were  held  in  the  chapel 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  January  twenty-fourth,  a  vQiy 
exciting  game  of  basket-ball  was  played  by  our  team  against 
the  Allegheny  Preparatory  team.  The  score  was  24  to  9  in 
favor  of  Allegheny.  Our  team  did  fine  work  and  we  do  not 
feel  discouraged  because  we  lost,  for  we  are  confident  that 
when  they  play  against  us  again  on  our  own  floor  we  will 
surely  win. 

P.  C.  W.  Allegheny  Preps. 

McEwan-Gill   guard S.  Zimmers 

Neel    guard Lindstrom 

V.   Marshall center Worcester 

Day   forward Johnston 

Kiefer forward. .  .  .A.  Marshall-P.  Zimmers 

Goals — Miss  Kiefer  3,  Miss  Day  i,  Miss  Johnston  8,  Miss 
Zimmers  2.     Fouls — Miss  Kiefer  i^   Miss  Johnston  4. 
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26  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  second,  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
Alumnse  Association  gave  a  very  pleasant  reception  in  the 
College  drawing  rooms  in  honor  of  Miss  Wooley,  president 
of  Mt.  Holyoke.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  Ad^t.  Hol- 
yoke College  song  which  was  sung  by  some  of  the  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke Alumnse  assisted  by  the  P.  C.  W.  girls.  Miss  Wooley 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  education  of  the  individual 
self  after  which  Miss  Winifred  Reahard  sang  two  very  pleas- 
ing vocal  selections.  A  reception  followed  at  which  Mrs. 
Carothers,  Miss  Wooley,  Mrs.  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  re- 
ceived.     Refreshments  were  served  in  the   dining-room. 

A  new  lunch-room  has  been  fitted  up  on  the  first  floof 
for  the  benefit  of  the  preparatory  day-'students. 

We  are  all  very  much  interested  in  the  additions  that  are 
being  made  to  our  library.  A  new  book-case  has  been  fitted 
up  and  new  books  have  been  ordered  for  every  department. 
Most  of  the  German  books  have  arrived  and  the  books  for 
the  other   departments   are   expected   before  long. 

The  new  catalogue  for  1907-8  is  being  prepared  and  will 
soon  be  issued.  An  interesting  feature  about  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  cataloguers  for  the  College  and  Preparatory  School 
are  to  be  published  separately  and  not  in  the  same  book  as 
heretofore. 

Two  new  magazines  have  been  added  to  our  list  of 
periodicals  in  the  Reading  Room,  "The  Classical  Journal"  and 
"Classical  Philology."  These  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  student's  for  they  deal  exclusively  with 
classical  subjects.  Students  of  Horace  will  be  interested  in 
an  article  entitled  "Roman  Business  Life  as  Seen  in  Horace" 
while  those  who  are  studying  Cicero  will  find  greater  in- 
terest in  "The  Constitutional  Argument  of  the  Fourth  Catilin- 
arian  Oration."  If  there  are  any  who  expect  to  teach  Latin  they 
might  find  helpful  two  articles  on  "The  Way  to  Teach  Latin 
Prose"  and  on  "The  Subjunctive  in  Consecutive  Clauses."  Both 
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of  these  magazines  also  contain  book-reviews  which  are  criti- 
cisms of  books  written  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  Latin  or  Greek.  Yet  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
magazines.  "Claissical  Philology"  is  more  deeply  intellectual 
and  appeals  primarily  to  experienced  students  who  are  well 
versed  in  the  classics  while  "The  Classical  Journal"  appeals  as 
well  to  those  who  do  have  not  have  such  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge. 

Miss  Jarecki's  room  was  the  scene  of  festivity  on  January 
eighteenth.  The  occasion  of  this  was  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Sophomores  to  the  Seniors.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve  and 
the  color-scheme  carried  out  very  prettily  with  Senior  class 
colors,  green  and  white — even  the  cakes  were  green.  The 
Sophomores    can   certainly   entertain ! 

MENU. 

Tomato  Soup 

Chicken  Salad  Sandwiches 

Pickles,  Olives 

Cake  Ice  Cream 

Chocolate 

On  Friday,  January  eleventh,  the  Seniors  entertained 
Miss  Coolidge  and  her  mother  at  a  fancy-work  party  in  the 
Senior  parlor.    Hot  chocolate,  cake  and  candy  were  served. 

After  his  class  had  worked  two  long  hours  upon  an  ex- 
amination in  Ethics,  Dr.  Lindsay  took  pity  upon  them  and 
entertained  the  entire  number  at  luncheon.  Of  course  the 
latter  affair  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Miss  Bessie  Johnson  entertained  her  classmates  in  a  most 
delightful  manner  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  February  first. 
An  item  of  special  interest  was  the  class  prophecy  written 
by  the  hostess  herself.  The  Seniors  now  are  content  for  the 
future  has  been  revealed  to  them. 
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28  PERSONALS. 

Personals. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  January  eighth,  all  the  collegiate 
house-girls  attended  the  concert  given  by  the  Glee,  Mandolin 
and  Guitar  Clubs  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Note  for  English  literature — In  the  seventeenth  century 
lyric  poetry  there  are  all  such  exquisite  bits  as  those  about 
"his  lady  love"  and  "delicious  eyebrows." 

Mi'ss  Green  entertained  her  sister  on  January  seventh. 

Miss  S.  after  searching  in  vain  in  library — Didn't  Swift 
write  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress? 

Miss  Sarah  Louise  Sanford  attended  the  reception  given 
by  Miss  Coolidge,  Friday  evening,  January  eighteenth. 

Miss  Edith  Hopkins  entertained  Miss  Elizabeth  Harman 
over  Sunday  on  January  twenty-sixth. 

To  the  Clerk — Please  cut  me  some  glass  5  by  7.  I  will 
call  for  it.      Greene. 

The  Clerk — Green  glass? 
Greene's  my  name. 

Miss  Helen  Smearbaugh  of  Tionesta  visited  Miss  Edith 
Hopkins  for  a  few  days. 

Miss  Campbell  recently  entertained  Miss  Phillips  of 
Cannonsburg  for  a  few  days. 

During  examination  week  Miss  Green  enjoyed  a  few 
days'  visit  at  her  home  in  Granville,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ethel  Jones  of  Johnstown,  who  was  a  student  here 
last  year,  has  again  returned  to  P.  C.  W. 

Miss  Barr  of  New  Wilmington  visited  Miss  Campbell 
for  a  few  days. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss  S.  in  English — The  masque  was  originally  a 
mummy. 

Not  a  very  great  mistake,  was  it,  for  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  "mummy"  and  "mumming." 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Omega  Society  was  held 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  tenth,  in  the  College  reception 
room.  The  subject  for  the  afternoon  was  Sudermann  and 
Hauptmann.  Very  interesting  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Miss  Coolidge  was  a  guest  at  the  meeting.  After  the 
discussion  tea  was  served. 


Exchanges. 


It  may  seem  like  presumption  on  our  part  to  speak  of 
"The  Cornell  Era,"  but  it  certainly  deserves  mention  for  it  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  written 
articles  among  our  exchanges. 

The  "College  Folio"  might  be  improved  in  regard  to  it's 
length.  There  is  an  interesting  story  in  it  entitled,  "The 
Partner  Ghost." 

The  Exchange  artist  of  the  "High  School  Review"  is 
quite  original. 
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The  "Kalends",  as  usual,  contains  many  interesting 
articles,  and   is  very   neat. 

The  "Collegian"  seem's  to  have  an  excellent  editorial  staff. 

Wilson  College  seems  to  be  bubbling  over  with  school 
spirit.  They  have  interest  in  everything.  The  "Pharetra" 
speaks  for  the  pupils.     Let  us  catch  the  spirit  in  P.  C.  W. 


The   wind   bloweth. 
The  water  floweth, 
The  Subscriber  oweth, 
And  the  Lord  knoweth 

We  are  in  need  of  our  due's. — Ex. 

The  lessons  in  the  English  course 

Are  not  attained   by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  other  lessons  wait, 

Take  all  the  time  from  morn  till  night.  — Ex. 

She  insisted  on  calling  him  Mr., 
And  asked  him  to  treat  her  as  Sr., 

But  he  had  enough 

Of  her  old  blough, 
So  he  stepped  right  up  and  Kr.  — Ex. 

I  YOUNG  LADIES  i 

ft  WHO    ARE   AT   COLLEGE,    AND   AWAY   PROM   HOME,    SHOULD    DEPOSIT  THEIR    \ 

«  MONET   IN   A   BANK.       THIS    BANK    IS    THE    DEPOSITORY   FOR   THE    PENNSYL-    ! 

S  VANIA    COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN    AND   HAS    THE    LARGEST    CAPITAL    AND    SUR-    I 

C  PLUS  OF  ANY  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  THE  WORLD.      AN  ACCOUNT  MAY  BE  OPENED    ! 

8  WITH  ONE  DOLLAR  OR  UPWARDS.     FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  PER  ANNUM,    | 

C  COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY.  j 

I    PEOPLES  SAVINGS    BANK   f ?r"^rBtmG'*'°P-A^  ] 
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There  is  a  DIXON  PENCIL 
for  every  use. 

And  there  is  a  DIXON  GUIDE 
for  every  one  to  point  out  the 
the  best  pencil  for  his  work. 
Copy  free  for  the  asking. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

'hiladelphia  Branch  1020  Arch  Street 
lain  Offices  and  Worl<s,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Geo.  L  SteTe&sos  l  k, 

Pure  Food  Stores 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Cliurch, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 

Phones,    234,  349.      P.  4.  A,  362.       City    Stor« 
144, 152, 153.  P.  &L  A.  144.    East  End  Stor« 


Teacher — "Johnny,  what  figure  of  ^speech  is,  'I  love  my 
teacher'?" 

Johnny — "Sarcasm." — Ex. 

There  i$  a  $mall  matter  which  $ome  of  our  $ub$criber^ 
and  adverti$er$  have  $eemingly  forgotten.  To  u$  it  i$  nec- 
e$$ary  in  our  bu$ine$$.  We  are  very  mode$t  and  do  not  wi$h 
to  $peak  of  it. — Ex. 

Miss    Prim — "In   Alaska   they  have   rein   deer?" 
Mr.  Newy — "Yes,  but  oftener  they  have  snow,  darling." — 
Ex. 

The  Sophomores  saw  something  green, 
They  thought  it  was  the  Freshman  Class, 

But  when  they  closer  to  it  drew, 

They  found  it  wa's  a  looking-glass.      — Ex. 

"Your  teeth  are  like  the  stars,"  he  said ; 
The  maiden's   face   grew  bright; 
"Your  teeth  are  like  the  stars,"  he  said ; 
"They  all  come  out  at  night."  — Ex, 


R. 


L.    SLEETH,    JR 

Portrait  Photographer 


Non-Resident  Member  American  Art  As- 
lociation  of  Paris,  Active  Member  Salon  Club 
)f  America— Secretary  Pen,  Pencil  and 
Camera  Club,  President  American  Federation 
)f  Photographic   Societies   of  America. 

WOOD   STREET    AND   NORTH   AVENUE 

WILKINSBURG,    PA. 
Cel.— Bell  Wilkins  362-L. 


LEBER 


65  YEARS  IN  PITTSBURG 


No.  513 


WOOdIt,    P'^NO  MAKERS 


I 
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ROCK    CRYSTAL    OLASS    SfETS 
COPPER     DESK     SETS    -:- 

HAIVIILTON    &  CLARK   CO. 


The  Central  National   Bank 

OF  VVILKINSBURG 
Assets        -        $600,000 

INFOSMATION 

About  the  Banking  Business  in  General.  This 
Bank's  Business  in  particular.  Investments,  Se- 
curities, etc.,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Bell  Phone  123  Wilkins 


Scientific  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 

and 
Accessories 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

Manufacturers-  Importers 
Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ESTABLISHED      1810 


THE     BANK    OF     PITTSBURGH 


NAT lONAX,    ASSOCIATION 


Capital  and  Surplus,  ^5,000,000 


Kesourees,  $33,276,000 


A  BANK  THAT  IS  AS  OLD  AS  THE  CITY  ITSELF— ITS  DOORS  HAVE  BEEN 
OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  AND  IT  IS  KNOWN  EVER- 
WITERB  AS  A  STRONG,   SAFE  BANK— YOUR  ACCOUNT  IS  INVITED. 

226-230  FOURTH  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


%)0(%<mKk%tit%^%<mci^<>%<i%o%^%os<x%!Oi 


More  of  this  popular  sboe  v/on\  than  all 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

No.  20. 

213  and  314  Sixth  Street 


Ices  Croquettes 

Ice  Cream  Salads 

Fancy  Cakes  Timbals 

GOOD  SERVICE 

♦  ^l70mas  Spri^^s  5)  (o  ♦ 

Will  serve  your  Weddings, 
Card  Parties,  Teas, 
Dinners  and  Lunches 

COBBEOTLY,    PEOMfTLT  md  GOitPLETELT 

Prices  Moderate 


Q. 


^    I  iii.ca  muuciaic  132  S.  Eighlasd  ire,    ^ 
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iell  P;one  6<-,S-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 

Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 

UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,   Csmfert 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 

702PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


I  NOTICE  I 

^  4. 

•f   You  will  find  us  at  oi:fc^«5iftWf*i»«ation   •{• 

* 

T.  G.   EVANS  &  CO.     % 

PITTSBURG    * 


China^assware  ILamps 


909-911  I,iberty  Ave. 


Joseph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


Blend  Coffee 


Department  Stores 


708-710   Penn   Avenue, 
'hone  143.  WILKINSBURG,   PA. 


6H3  &  ©IIS  Penn  Ive. 


So 

Largest  Exclnsive  Shoe  Dealers  West  of  ITew  York.     | 


s 


Large  New  Stores  Now  Open  at 


o.    622    Liber 


.venue 


Extending  through  with  additonai^ 
Entrance  at  No.  217  Oliver  Avenue. 

Elegantly  Equipped  Ladles'  Department  occupying  the  Entire 

Second  Floor. 

COMPLETE   LINES  HIGH  GRADE  SHOES 
AND  EVENING  SLIPPERS  IN  ALL  COLORS 

NOTE. — The  old  Established  Stores  Nos.  404,  406  and  408  continued 

as  usual. 


«:(3(^»(«30:0$O3J«5^Ca^«X»3^«3^«3SO3JC^«3tO3{O3^C^CaS«%O5Caxa^«XCa(OaS»3(C^^:«^^ 
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WEDDINGS  I 

ip  Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar-  jgi 
©  ried,  remember  we  mal^e  a  specialty  of  W 
S  serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds  j^ 
W  of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  rail-  'x^ 
#  roads  to  serve  you.  W 

I  KUHNS  § 

%   W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co.      6202  Penn  Avenue  j|;i 

W.  W.  WnKKICK, 

Je-weler. 
REPAIRING  Given  Prompt 

ATTENTION. 


6109  PENN  AVENUE,  EAST  END 

'Phone  488  East. 


Phones  i\^^  Highland 

The  I^ogan  Co. 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


5929-5931  Eaum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


REMOVAL  SALE 

Odd  Pieces  in  Furniture,  Rockers,  Chairs, 
Cabinets,  Taberets,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Por- 
tiers,   etc.,   which  you  can  buy  at 

Removal  Sale  Prices. 

Vincent,  Scott  &  Co. 

6023    PENN    AVE.,    EAST    END. 


Oliver  McClintock  Co. 


Carpets 
Draneries 
Oriental  and 
Domestic  Rugs 
Window  Shades 
Linoleums 


219   Fifth  Avenue. 


TELEPHONES 

Bell  2957-J  Highland        P.  &  A.  2281  X 


THE  HOLMES  COMPANY 

BOOKMEN. 
STATIONERS  &  ENGRAVERS 


Phone 
Service 


6016  Penn  Ave..  E.  E. 


Pittsburgh 


^^npHB  art  of  Floral  Dec- 

-*-  oration  has  been 
brought  by  us  within  the 
tastes  of  the  most  exacting 
connossieur.  Our  resources 
for  illustrating  our  methods 
and  displaying  our  lines 
are  unlimited  and  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  our 
customers. 

A.  W.  SMITH 

FLORIST, 

345   SIXTH  AVENLE, 
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2  Per  Cent.  Paid  on 
Current  Accounts 


4  Per  Cent.  Paid  on 
Savings  Accounts 


FIDELITY 
TITLE    AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 
$6,933,912.4.1 


GROWTH   OF   DEPOSITS 

GROWTH  OF  TRUST  DPT. 

October  31,  1900 
$4,423,689.96 

October  31,   1900 
$24,239,975.86 

October  31,   1901 
$5,351,847.10 

October  31,  1901 
$26,666,867.93 

October  31,  1902 
$7,047,572.12 

October  31,  1902 
$28,745,596.32 

October  31,  1903 
$6,459,255.72 

October  31,  1903 
$33,864,707.10 

October  31,  1904 
$7,431,738.71 

October  31,  1904 
$36,977,214.89 

October  31,  1905 
$7,924,583.70 

October  31,  1905 
$39,291,627.29 

October  31,  1906 
$10,032,066.09 

October  31,  1906 
$46,623,321.59 

i:i%Wia%^%^S'c^sc^%^s<:i^^ 


u 


^ 


mil  mim  i  mm 


§   606  Wood  St. 


At  6th  Avenue  S 


Artists  Materials 


And  Draughtsmen's 
Supplies 
Engravers 
and  Stationers. 

IMPORTERS   OF 

iStationers'  Novelties 
of  every  description 


K    Sole  Agents  for  €• 

a     Mark  Cross  « 

g    I^eather  Goods  J> 


WM.  McAllister 

DEALER  IN 

Fine  Groceries 

NUTS  AND  VEGETABLES 

C.  D.  &  P.  Phone,  261  Schenley. 

P.  &  A.  Phone,  42  Park.  3618  Fifth  Ave 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GRAY 


6020  CENTER  AVENUE 

/nMUtneri^ 

AND  GONA/NS 
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The  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 

335.  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$l,SOO,000 
$23,000,000 


SPECIAL  MTES  OFiBiTEI^EST 


-A.     Ij     Xj     O     T^     JS     ID 


GE^TIFICHTES     OF     DEPOSIT 

^a,3ra,"ble  032.  IDema-xi-d.  or  at  a,  I=^i3red.  Tim.e 

These  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  parties  having  Idle 
or  Resex've  Funds  awaiting"  use  or  investment 


HIGH  GRADE  INVESTMENT  BONDS  FOR  SALE 


Steinway,  Weber, 
Krakauer,  Krell- 
French,  Mellor, 
Chauncey  and 
other  Pianos 

The     "Pianola" 

piano  player  standard 
of  the  world, — reper- 
toire of  12,000  selec- 
tions, music    from  4OC 

up,  with  "Metrostyle,"  produces  results  obtainable  in 

none  other. 

VOCALION  CHURCH  ORGANS 
Regina  Music  Boxes,  Edison 

Phonograpiis,  Zonophones, 
Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins, 
ornets.  Zithers,  Flutes,  etc.,  etc. 
Sheet  Music  at  lowest  rates. 
Intsruction    Books,    Classic    and 
Pupular  Editions,  et*;.,  etc. 

FREE  CATAI^OGUES 
EASY  PAYMENTS 


Evirvthinf  Musical 
tha>ls»heBes» 


313*321  Fifth  Ave.  Pittsburgh 


B'OtT2SrX3H:i3     1S31. 


HEN  considering  your  finan- 
cial interests — a  safe  and 
profitable  depository  for 
savings  or  surplus  funds — 
it  might  be  well  to  remem- 
ber this  bank's  history  of 
45  years  for  Careful,  Capa- 
ble and  Conservative  banking. 

Its  Assets  of  $16,000,000.00  and 
Interest  Rate  of  Four  per  cent, 
combine  safety  with  profit. 

Write  for  illustrated  explan- 
atory BOOKLET. 

Pittsburgh 
Bank  for  Savings 

Smithfield  St.  &  Fourth  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


•  1 

I  "^     6z    IB-  i 

5  how   to   shop  g 

5  Satisfy  your  own  mind  that  the  goods  have  requisite   merit,    then   by   com-  ? 

S  parison  of  merit  and  prices,  see  where  a  dollar  buys  most — buy  then  and  there.  g 

^  It's  comparisons  such  as  these  we  covet,  as  doubt  immediately   vanishes  as  to  5 

5  where  the  order  will  be  given.  5 

5  Prove  it  for  yourself  and  see. 

I  HOGGS   &   BUHL. 

^  all.e:ghe:ny. 
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It       PRICK     BROS., 

* 

jjj       Cor.  Penn  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street 
^»)5a«*^««333^:2«:-3^^-^a:353S53#''  I     208   Sixth    Street, 


m 

Our  Plew  department ;^ 

Cake  Baking  in  a|!  its  Branches  ifk. 

m 

3( 


The  Standard  of  Excellence. 

IVIacDONAIvlJ'S 


N0VE1.T1ES,  Dinner  Fa- 
vors, Fancy  Baskets  and 
Boxes,  Etc 


Pittsburg 


The  Sorosis. 


Vol,.  XIII.  March,   1907.  No.  6 


Jacques. 

Jacques  as  he  is  drawn  in  "As  You  Like  It"  is  an  enigma. 
The  character  when  we  look  into  it  is  much  more  clearly 
delineated  than  we  at  first  imagine,  but  scarcely  clearly  enough 
to  enable  us  to  judge  just  exactly  what  he  is.  ^^^e  is  a  bit  of 
the  sombre  dropped  into  the  midst  of  brightness  and  laughter, 
and  adds  a  little  touch  of  burden  to  the  other  care-free  char- 
acters. 

He  is  undoubtedly  a  melancholy  spirit ;  and,  as  we  may 
suppose,  this  spirit  was  the  result  of  his  disgust  and  discon- 
tent in  a  world  of  sin  and  crime.  From  such  a  life  he  turned 
to  the  very  opposite.  A  morbid  state  of  mind  seemed  to  be 
habitual  to  him,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  be  a 
mere  foible  of  his  character.  Fie  could  control  his  melancholy 
for  at  times  he  was  almost  gay.  Perhaps  we  might  call  this 
the  melancholy  of  self-love.  At  least  it  was  to  a  great  extent 
a  self-created  melancholy,  which  he  cultivated  and  nurtured, 
and  even  seemed  proud  of,  when  he  talked  to  Rosalind ;  but  he 
himself  did  not  attempt  to  define  it  although  he  lavishes  words 
upon   ever}^   other   kind  of   melancholy. 

Ros. :   "They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow." 

Jac. :  'T  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the 
courtier's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambi- 
tious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic  ;  nor  the  lady's,  which 
is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these ;  but  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy of  mine  own.  Compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contem- 
plation of  my  travels  ;  which  by  often  rumination  wraps  me 
in  a  most  humorous  sadness."  We  are  very  sure  it  is  not 
melancholy  such  as  Shakespeare  refers  to  in  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  when  the  servant  says  ''and  melancholy  is  the 
nurse  of  frenzy". 


JACQUES. 

Jacques  is  a  philosopher  and  a  purely  contemplative  char- 
acter. Regardless  of  body  and  fortune,  his  whole  occupation 
seems  to  be  to  amuse  his  mind.  He  is  an  idler;  he  does 
nothing  but  think  and  thinks  to  no  purpose.  He  is  absolutely 
without  action  for  good  or  for  evil.  To  Jacques  there  was 
no  good  in  anj^thing  but  reflection.  He  undervalued  the  world 
and  its  pursuits  and  found  pleasure  only  in  this  moralizing 
and  so-called  virtue.  To  him  contemplation  was  amusement. 
Full  of  a  desire  to  be  safely  out  of  the  world,  he  could  not 
be  forgetful  of  its  existence,  nor  oblivious  to  those  around 
him.    He  rather  let  the  weight  of  his  reflection  fall  upon  them. 

But  we  cannot  call  Jacques  a  misanthrope.  He  has  feel- 
ings of  humanity ;  he  did  not  condemn  all  the  world  nor  hate 
all  mankind,  but  as  for  himself,  he  could  not  be  happy  among 
them.  He  was  far  happier  in  the  forest  where  life  was  free 
and  there  were  no  duties.  But  others  were  at  liberty  to  do  as 
they  chose  and  Jacques  did  not  shun  them  because  they  were 
of  the  world. 

Nor  was  he  a  cynic,  although  he  could  with  success  as- 
sume the  role  at  times.  To  be  sure  he  was  not  very  hopeful 
for  the  world,  but  then  perhaps  his  faith  had  received  a  severe 
shock ;  and  if  he  rebukes  vice,  it  is  probable  that  he  once 
knew  that  vice  himself.  He  had  some  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy, however  little  he  may  show  them.  With  Touchstone 
he  is  farther  from  his  contemplative  and  morbid  self,  than  with 
anyone  else.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  he  wanted 
sympathy, — wanted  to  be  understood  by  someone,  but  his  life 
was  too  much  within  himself,  and  theirs  too  free  to  appreciate 
him.  He  is  not  harsh  toward  others,  and  bears  the  world  no 
ill-will ;  for  even  when  he  chooses  the  life  of  a  hermit  for  him- 
self after  the  duke  is  restored,  he  Avishes  happiness  for  the 
others. 

"To  him  will  T  ;  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned, 
You   (to   Duke)   to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue  well  deserve  it. 
You  (to  Orlando)  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth  merit. 
You  (to  Oliver)  to  your  land,  and  love  and  great  allies." 


JACQUES. 

His  comprehensive  view  of  life  seemed  to  eliminate 
trouble.  In  his  recital  of  the  seven  stages  of  man's  life,  he 
depicts  a  care-free  life — no  trouble,  no  difficulty — no  unhap- 
piness,  but  likewise  no  passion,  or  death,  or  weight.  He 
means  it  just  as  he  says — 

"All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

His  acts  being  seven." 

There  is  an  inditterence  and  coldness  in  this  whole  life, 
but  yet  there  is  little  care.  As  a  helpless  child,  as  a  lover,  as 
a  fearless  soldier,  and  even  as  an  old  man  "sans  teeth,  sans 
eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything"  this  man  was  free  from 
trouble. 

Jacques  looked  at  the  world  in  the  wrong  wa}^  through 
his  own  half  cynical  eyes  he  cannot  see  it  properl}^ ;  the  bright- 
ness of  life  is  in  some  way  distorted  for  him,  and  there  is 
always  a  shadow  of  darkness.  He  cannot  be  light  hearted,  but 
he  can  be  amiable,  and  in  fact,  seems  to  be  a  general  favorite 
among  the  Duke  and  his  men.  He  abuses  every  one  to  some 
extent, — ridicules  Orlando's  love,  and  discourages  his  friends 
in  most  of  their  undertakings ;  still  he  envies  no  one  and  his 
satire  is  not  harsh  or  cutting.  He  is  sullen  and  ill-humored 
most  of  the  time,  but  not  savage  or  cruel.  Utterly  useless  as 
far  as  his  life  or  his  advice  were  concerned,  he  is  still  perfectly 
harmless  as  well. 

There  are  few  characters  so  difificult  to  fathom  as  this  of 
Jacques.  He  is  so  intangible — so  peculiar.  He  is  most  cer- 
tainly an  egotist,  and  his  vanity  keeps  him  from  realizing  that 
Rosalind  and  even  Touchstone  see  through  him — and  are  play- 
ing with  him.  He  is  very  quiet  and  even  in  mind  in  spite  of 
his  destitute  condition, — and  might  be  called  a  merry-sad 
spirit,  for  swamped  as  he  usually  was  in  melancholy,  he  was 
nevertheless   enraptured  by  a   song. 

"Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me  nothing. 
Will  you  sing?" 
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Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll  thank  you ;  .  .  .  . 
Come  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues,"  and 
laughs  quite  heartily  at  the  fool. 

"A  fool,  a  fool! — I  met  a  fool  i"  the  forest, 

A   motley  fool ;    (a   miserable   world !) 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool. 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask  him  in  the  sun. 

And  railed  on  lady   Fortune  in   good  terms ; 

In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool." 

Possessing  a  little  imagination  we  find  a  character  abso- 
lutely without  warmth  and  passion,  who  witnesses  life  with 
perfect  coolness  and  unconcern.  He  does  not  desire  to  mingle 
in  the  world's  society.  Good  men  are  his  friends  while  they 
are  in  adversity,  but  when  the  Duke  is  restored  to  his  power, 
Jacques  leaves  him  to  become  a  hermit  of  the  forest. 

Jacques'  wit  is  tempered  with  his  strange  melancholy.  He 
laughs  not  merrily  but  thoughtfully,  and  his  fine  sayings  and 
sentiments  are  enjoyable  more  for  their  style  and  their  touch 
of  humor,  than  their  sarcasm. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  character  as  Jacques  into  the 
midst  of  a  bright  comedy  is  not  displeasing; — a  certain  weight 
and  dignity  is  lent  by  his  moralizng  that  stands  out  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  pervading  atmosphere,  as  does  the  character 
of  Jacques  to  the  brighter  younger  ones  of  his  companions. 
He  sees  and  realizes  this  difference,  and  knows  that  he  can- 
not be  one  of  them,  and  so  chooses  for  himself  solitude. 

Duke  S. — "Stay,  Jacques,  stay. 

Jac. — "To  see  no  pastime,  I : — what  you  would  have, 
I'll  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  care." 

Bessie  D.  Johnson,  '07. 


The  Story  of  An  Old  Man. 


An  old  man  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  old  store,  watching 
the  men  pile  the  last  piece  of  furniture  on  the  large  moving 
van  at  the  door.  He  could  hardly  realize  that  this  was  his  last 
day  as  proprietor  of  the  shop  in  which  he  had  toiled  through 
all  the  best  years  of  his  life.     As  the  men  moved  each  piece, 
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he  felt  that  they  were  bearing  away  a  part  of  himself,  for  these 
cherished  possessions  had  been  associated  with  him  for  so 
long  that  he  could  not  picture  life  without  them.  Yet  he  knew 
he  was  growing  too  old  for  work  and  had  yielded  to  his  son's 
wish  that  he  should  live  with  him  for  the  future. 

He  could  see  himself  as  he  was  when  he  first  came  here, 
young  and  full  of  buoyant  life.  Then  he  did  not  sit  back  and 
watch  others  work.  His  hand  was  the  first  in  every  labor. 
As  he  thought  of  those  happy  days,  tears  of  helplessness  rolled 
down  his  withered  cheeks  and  he  began  to  sob  aloud. 

A  gentle  hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder  and  the  voice 
of  his  son's  wife  murmured  "Come  noWj  father.  It  is  time 
to  go."  The  old  man  raised  himself  slowly  and  moving  with 
feeble  steps,  without  daring  to  look  back  at  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings, he  allowed  the  woman  to  lead  him  out  of  the  store. 

In  the  car  that  evening,  many  a  man  and  woman  looking 
at  the  tall,  gaunt  old  man  in  the  threadbare  coat  and  the 
shabby  hat,  wondered  what  was  the  deep  sorrow  showing  so 
plainly  on  his  wrinkled  face. 

A  month  later,  the  same  old  man  was  sitting  before  a 
window  in  a  pleasant  room  of  a  small  house  in  the  country. 
Little  was  going  on  outside  but  he  seemed  intent  on  the  view. 
Yet  if  one  could  have  looked  into  his  eyes,  dim  with  their  un- 
shed tears,  one  might  have  seen  a  far-away  look.  His  thoughts 
as  usual  had  taken  him  back  to  his  store  and  he  could  hardly 
restrain  the  tears  caused  by  his  longing  for  the  old  activity. 
He  could  feel  himself  growing  feebler  day  by  day  but  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  much  stronger  and  happier  if  he  could  reach 
his  old  home.  Suddenly  the  idea  that  had  been  growing 
stronger  day  by  da}',  came  to  him.  He  had  money  in  his 
pocket — enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  the  city.  Why  not  go?  The 
train  left  in  an  hour.  When  his  son  found  out  how  much  hap- 
pier he  was  there,  he  would  let  him  stay. 

No  one  was  near,  so  he  took  his  hat  and  walking  stick 
and  started  off.  He  hadn't  realized  how  far  it  was  to  the 
depot.  When  he  got  there,  he  was  already  very  tired  but 
he  was  determined  to  go  on. 

The  train  stopped  and  with  a  "Hurry  up,  old  man,"  the 
conductor  pushed  him  on.     A  lump  came  into  his  throat  but. 
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with  an  ettort,  he  choked  it  back.  He  thought  the  ride  un- 
usually long  and  was  nearly  asleep  when  he  was  aroused  by 
a  sharp  tap  on  the  shoulder  and  the  conductor's  gruff  remark 
that  this  was  his  station. 

It  was  already  dark  and  he  was  very  weary.  His  money 
was  all  gone  and  he  had  to  walk  to  the  store.  He  started  with 
a  brave  heart,  nevertheless.  Soon  his  knees  began  to  tremble 
and  once  or  twice  he  stumbled.  Truly  his  son  was  right.  He 
was  too  weak  for  any  work  now.  Well,  he  would  soon  be 
there  and  in  the  comfortable  seat  in  his   favorite   corner. 

As  he  kept  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  goal,  he 
recognized  familiar  landmarks  but  he  also  recognized  that 
he  could  not  go  much  farther.  Only  two  stores  farther  now ! 
At  last  he  was  there !  With  a  groping  hand,  he  reached  for 
the  knob  of  the  door  and,  with  all  his  remaining  strength, 
turned  it.  It  did  not  yield.  He  stood  up  straight  in  his 
astonishment  and  looked  about.  The  door  was  nailed  shut 
and  a  large  "To  Let"  sign  stared  at  him.  For  the  first  time 
he  realized  that  the  store  was  no  longer  his.  There  was  a 
gasping  sob  and  the  old  man  sank  on  the  step.  All  desire  to 
live  had  left  his  heart  and  when  a  passer-by  found  him  an 
hour  later,  he  was  dead.  Eva  Cohen,  '09. 


Attitudes. 


Being  advice  to  one  about  to  enter  college. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  are  certain  attitudes  which  a 
college  student  should  adopt.  Particular  attitudes  are  taken 
in  all  departments  of  life.  Actions  are  not  alone  considered. 
Far  more  often  the  thought,  the  idea  in  view,  the  purpose  is 
of  ultimate  weight.  The  attitude  always  is  important  and 
often  is  of  chief  importance. 

Among  these  important  attitudes  of  the  college  student 
are  those  assumed  toward  eating  and  exercise.  You 
come  to  college  to  grow  fat  and  to  ruin  3^our  diges- 
tion. This  is  easily  done  by  eating  hot  fudge  at  io:io  p.  m. 
or  welsh  rarebit  at  12:12  a.  m.  Both  also  are  highly  effec- 
tive in  making  your  brain   work   better — at   least  when  you 
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are  asleep.  There  is  no  need  of  exercise  either,  for  you  know 
exercise  is  merely  a  hobby  among  moderns.  I  have  a  friend 
whose  health  is  excellent,  quite  the  model.  Early  in  her  col- 
lege career  she  learned  that  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  un- 
necessary. She  played  basketball,  not  for  the  benefit  it  yields 
when  taken  in  moderation,  but  because  it  improved  her  tem- 
per, gave  her  sprained  ankle  and  splitting  headaches.  After 
brisk  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  she  went  out  one  January 
day  and  played  tennis.  The  ground  was  damp  and  the  air 
cold  but  she  was  not  afraid  of  pneumonia  even  if  she  was 
over-heated.  It  would  be  impossi1)le  for  a  basketball  player 
to  catch  cold.  I  quite  approve  of  my  friend's  attitude  toward 
exercise,  I  can  recommend  it  without  hesitation  for  universal 
adoption. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  college  is  the  place  to  strain 
your  bodies,  it  is  also  an  admirable  place  in  which  to  rest 
your  minds.  Your  attitude  concerning  study  is  of  paramount 
importance.  College  is  far  from  being  a  place  for  study. 
You  study  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  nothing  better 
with  which  to  occupy  your  time.  The  ideal  student  should 
have  from  eight  to  ten  hours  of  work  per  week.  This  work 
should  comprise  the  easiest  courses  in  the  curriculum. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  studying  your  lessons — that  is 
a  fallacy.  "Do"  your  lessons  or  rather  let  them  "do"  you. 
Just  as  all  your  friends  do — when  examination  time  comes  you 
must  shut  yourself  up  with  a  wet  cloth  around  your  head — 
so  that  no  knowledge  can  dry  out — and  cram,  cram,  cram, 
until  3^ou  know  more  than  any  person  ever  could  know.  Per- 
haps your  knowledge  is  of  the  wrong  kind.  If  so,  don't  worry. 
You  can  pass  your  examinations  very  neatly  in  spite  of  that. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  down  the  same  things  that  the 
student  sitting  next  to  you  has  on  her  paper.  Then,  never 
mind  if  your  report  card  shows  a  row  of  D's  or  E's  or  even  F's. 
No  one  thinks  the  better  of  you  if  you  happen  to  be  lucky 
enough  to  get  an  A.  You  must  understand  that  girls,  in  col- 
lege and  out,  believe  that  they  are  measured  not  by  A's  but 
by  their  indifiference  to  A's.  The}^  amount  to  something  be- 
cause of  their  superiority  to  xA.'s.  Girls  have  the  right  attitude 
when  they  feel  that  thc}^  count  because  they  are  pretty  and 
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attractive,  not  because  their  work  in  college  has  been  of  the 
highest  quality. 

The  good  student  is  never  the  one  who  does  the  best  work 
— she  is  a  grind,  and  grinds  are  never  palatable  because  they 
are  something  like  geniuses — fine  to  admire  from  a  distance 
but  hard  to  live  with.    Consequently — never  be  a  good  student. 

By  all  means  before  you  are  matriculated  as  a  college  stu- 
dent, and  after,  remember  that  you  go  to  college  to  unlearn  all 
the  things  that  you  ever  learned.  You  are  not  aiming  for  a 
systematic  education.  That  is  a  vain  ambition.  Ever  keep  be- 
fore your  mind  the  fact  that  you  are  working  for  a  degree,  for 
the  honor  of  having  B.  A.  appended  to  your  name.  Strive 
continually  for  the  B.  A.  degree — it  will  help  you  so  much 
through  life — the  B.  A.  degree  which  means  in  plain  English — 
a  Bungler  of  Arts. 


Shylock. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  characters  in  the  domain  of  English 
fiction,  none  is  more  widely  known  or  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  discussion  as  Shylock,  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Of  all  the  creations  of  the  genius  of  the  world-poet, 
none  has  received  greater  attention  than  the  Jew  as  portrayed 
by  him.  From  various  points  of  view  he  has  been  regarded 
as  the  incarnation  of  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  in- 
jured party  seeking  redress  on  the  other;  as  the  villain  by  this 
critic,  as  the  justifiable  plaintiff  by  that.  His  motives,  his  ac\ 
tions,  his  character,  his  every  word  have  been  subjected  to  ex- 
amination and  criticism  and  everyone  has  found  something 
to  censure,  to  reprove  or  to  condone. 

The  character  of  Shylock  is  one  that  is  abhorred  by  most 
readers  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  poet  has  given  him  some  good 
qualities.  He  is  the  central  figure  of  the  play,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  appeared  to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
as  a  comic  personage.  They  did  not  take  him  seriously  enough 
to  feel  any  uneasiness  as  to  Antonio's  fate,  as  they  all  knew 
beforehand  what  the  outcome  would  be.  They  laughed  when 
he  went  to  Bassanio's  feast  "to  hate,  to  feed  upon  the  prodigal 
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Christian."  In  their  eyes  he  was  simply  a  Jew,  a  despised 
creature. 

Shakespeare  shows  that  Shylock's  culture  is  drawn  entire- 
ly from  the  Old  Testament,  and  makes  commerce  his  only 
point  of  contact  with  the  civilization  of  later  times.  His  own 
race  is  always  "our  sacred  nation"  and  he  feels  that  '*the  curse 
has  never  fallen  upon  it"  until  his  daughter  fled  with  his  treas- 
ures. It  has  been  thought  that  Shakespeare  did  not  intend  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  Jews  in  general,  but  at  all  events,  the  por- 
trayal has  always,  by  the  reader  and  student,  been  taken  as 
representative  of  the  Jewish  character. 

What  lends  the  atrocious  aspect  to  the  play  is  the  pound 
of  flesh,  but  it  was  only  with  a  bond  of  this  character  that 
Shakespeare's  purpose  could  be  accomplished. 

There  are  beautiful  and  tender  spots  in  Shylock's  char- 
acter, and  it  is  only  when  all  the  wrongs  imaginable  have 
been  heaped  on  him — curses  against  his  nation,  insults  against 
himself,  and  his  religion — that  his  nature  rebels.  He  is  no 
wild  animal  or  heathen  who  simply  gives  rein  to  his  natural 
instincts. 

Passion  is  the  kernel  of  his  nature.  It  is  his  passion  that 
has  enriched  him ;  he  is  passionate  in  action,  in  calculation, 
in  hatred,  in  revenge,  in  everything.  Avaricious  though  he  be, 
money  is  nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  revenge.  His 
conception  of  honor  may  be  unchivalrous  enough,  but,  such  as 
it  is,  his  honor  is  not  to  be  bought  with  money.  His  hatred 
for  Antonio  is  far  more  intense  than  his  love  for  his  jewels ;  and 
it  is  this  passionate  hatred  which  finally  overcomes  him. 

With  his  calm  humanity,  Shakespeare  makes  Shylock's 
hardness  and  cruelty  result  from  his  passionate  nature  and  his 
abnormal  position.  Shylock  is  a  good  hater ;  "a  man  no  less 
sinned  against  than  sinning."  If  he  carries  his  revenge  too 
far  yet  he  has  strong  grounds  for  "the  hate  he  bears  Antonio", 
which  he  explains  with  force  and  reason. 

It  is  astounding  how  much  right  in  wrong,  how  much 
humanity  in  inhumanity,  Shakespeare  has  succeeded  in  im- 
parting to  Shylock.  The  spectator  sees  clearly  that,  with  the 
treatment  he  has  suffered,  he  could  not  but  become  what  he  is. 
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There  is  nothing  urged  against  his  claim  to  be  enrolled 
among  his  fellow-beings,  yet  he  is  never  treated  with  a  show 
of  respect  until  he  is  feared.  We  acknowledge  his  right  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  him  at  last,  by  any  resource,  treated  with 
respect ;  we  only  recoil  at  his  apalling  vengeance.  He  has 
borne  insult  and  injury  "with  a  patient  shrug",  but  even  in 
small  matters  he  has  been  seeking  retribution. 

"I  am  not  bid  for  love,  they  flatter  me 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Shylock  has  properly 
cast  the  greater  portion  of  the  odium  which  belongs  to  his 
actions  upon  social  circumstances.  Had  Shylock  relented  after 
that  most  beautiful  appeal  to  his  mercy,  the  real  moral  of  the 
drama  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Yet  Shylock,  crafty,  cruel,  whose  revenge  is  as  mean  as 
it  is  fierce  and  furious,  whose  abuse  never  rises  to  invective, 
and  who  has  some  dignity  as  the  avenger  of  a  nation's  wrongs, 
has  some  claims  upon  our  sympathy  as  a  father  outraged  by 
his  only  child. 

Finally,  there  is  not  in  all  Shakespeare  a  greater  example, 
of  eloquence  or  a  more  convincing"  proof  of  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  the  Jew.  than  Shylock's  famous  speech.  'T  am  a  Jew. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs  dimen- 
sions, senses,  afifections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  Winter 
and  Summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed?  if  you  tickle  us.  do  we  not  laugh  ?  and  if  you  wrong 
us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will 
execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction." 

Grace  Stevenson,   '07. 


The  Funny  Man. 


Certainly  the  funnv  man  is  a  favored  individual.  His 
path  is  always  strewn  with  flowers.  One  person's  speaking  of 
him  to  another  says : 
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"Don't  you  like  Mr.  Smith?" 

"Oh,  yes  indeed,"  his  companion  replies,  "he  is  so  funny 
and  interesting;  so  entertaining."  But  Mr.  Smith's  less 
favored  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  is  only  "a  well  meaning  sort  of  a 
fellow,  quite  conscientious  indeed,  but  of  course  not  nearly  so 
brilliant  as  Mr.    Smith." 

All  that  a  man  needs  is  to  establish  for  himself  the  reputa- 
.  tion  of  being  funny,  and  the  rest  is  quite  easy.     He  is  indis- 
pensible.     He  is  invited  everywhere.     Nothing"  is  quite  com- 
plete without  him.      People  cannot  forego  his  inspiring  pres- 
ence. 

He  is  sighted  from  afar  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room. 
Before  he  is  half  way  through  it,  a  bevy  of  people  flock  around 
him,  all  wearing  expectant  smiles  on  their  faces.  By  the  time 
he  has  finished  his  first  remarks,  a  general  roar  ensues. 

But  when  his-  poor  friend  who  isn't  funu}-  comes  in,  he  is 
*  compelled  to  wander  aimlessly  about,  and  often  to  assume  a 
look  of  contentment  and  pleasure  which  he  doesn't  feel.     Peo- 
ple do  .UQt  seem  to  notice  him  at  all.     If,  by  chance,  he  hap- 
.'     pens  to  get  into  the  crowd  where  the  funny  man  is,  and  at- 
tempts to  make  a  joke,  instead  of  its  being  appreciated  as  he 
had  hoped  it  would  be,  there  is  an  oppressive  silence.     Some 
people  look  at  him  inquiringly  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  him 
to   proceed,   to   arrive   at  his   point ;   others   give   him   a   con- 
.  descending  glance  which  says  plainer  than  words,  "Why  do 
you  presume  to  make  a  joke?"     Occasionally  there  is  a  little 
relief.    The  ever-present  person  who  laughs  at  everything  sup- 
,    posed  to  be  a  joke,  whether  it  is  or  not,  gives  a  loud  guffaw  ; 
.  .or  some   compassionate   individual   sympathetically    strains   a 
•  ■.  forcfd  little  "_Ha,  ha,"  which  makes  the  joker  feel  worse  than 
ever.     After   this,   the   funnv   man,   to   prove  his   superiority, 
makes  a  witticism,  and  the  people  again  laugh  appreciatively, 
•  as  much  as  to  say,  "Pie  has  a  real  sense  of  humor." 

This  funny  person  may  suffer  some  disadvantages.  For 
instance,  he  is  seldom  taken  seriously,  and  always  finds  people 
ready  to  laugh  at  him  no  matter  what  he  ma}^  wish  to  discuss. 
But  the  disadvantages  are  very  slight,  compared  with  the  great 
advantages  that  are  his,  and  that  make  him  an  object  of  envy 
to  the  rest  of  human  kind.  Irma  Beard,  '09. 
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EDITORIAL. 


We  have  just  passed  the  centennial  of  a  great  poet's  birth 
— one  whom  many  love  and  honor — the  poet  Longfellow. 
Whether  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it  or  not  we  are  all 
more  or  less  hero-worshippers.  Most  of  us  have  some  favorite 
characters  whom  we  intensel}^  admire — a  great  military  leader, 
a  statesman  remarkable  for  his  achievements  for  his  country, 
or  it  may  be  a  great  author  or  poet  whose  works  we  love.  Of 
this  number  none  have  had  more  faithful,  devoted  worship 
than  Longfellow.  Not  New  Englanders  nor  Americans  alone, 
but  great  men  from  all  over  the  world  sought  out  his  home 
at  Cambridge  during  his  life-time  to  pay  him  honor.  We 
are  told  that  the  first  words  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  upon  his 
arrival  in  this  country  were,  "Where  is  LongfelloAV?" 

If  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  his  greatness  we  turn  naturally 
first  of  all  to  his  poetry,  for  it  was  this  that  made  him  famous. 
His  poetical  tendencies  were  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  for 
Avhen  he  was  only  ten  years  old  he  dropped  his  first  poem  into 
the  editor's  box  and  the  following  dav  was  made  happy  by 
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seeing  it  printed  in  the  newspaper.  This  was  indeed  an  event- 
ful day  for  him.  He  himself  says  in  speaking  of  it  in  later 
years:  "I  don't  think  any  literary  success  in  my  life  made 
me  quite  as  happy  as  that."  With  this  early  poem  came  the 
beginning  of  his  literary  career  which  was  to  result  in  Evange- 
line, Hiawatha,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  the 
many  shorter  poems  which  are  perhaps  better  known  and  loved 
than  the  poems  of  any  other  one  man.  It  is  because  his  poems 
touch  human  life  so  closely  and  because  they  put  into  beautiful 
form  many  of  the  best  and  most  tender  thoughts  which  people 
as  a  rule  can  only  inarticulately  feel  but  not  express  that  these 
poems  have  so  endeared  themselves  to  men.  His  shorter 
poems  especially  have  this  quality.  They  fairly  sing  them- 
selves into  the  memory  where  they  remain  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  help. 

Yet  it  was  not  his  poetry  alone  nor  his  other  literary  work 
that  made  Longfellow  beloved.  It  was  the  man  himself  who 
by  his  charming  personality  attracted  people  to  him.  Gentle 
and  kind,  with  the  simplicity  of  true  greatness,  and  a  wonder- 
ful S3mipathy  Avhich  reached  out  to  all  men.  it  is  no  wonder 
people  loved  him  so.  No  one,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  sympathy,  and  many  were  the  lives 
he  brightened.  He  did  not  consider  himself  great  and  famous, 
yet  to  the  world  he  will  now  ever  be  numbered  among  those 

"Whose   distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time." 


Alumnae  Notes. 


Miss  Sarah  Hillman  sailed  for  Italy  early  in  February  ex- 
pecting to  spend  some  months  in   European  travel. 

There  was  a  large  representation  of  Decade  Clubs  at  the 
Omega   Society's  play  on  March   first. 

Miss  Willa  McNitt  was  present  at  the  dance  given  by  the 
Sophomores  on  March  first. 


l6  ALUMNiE  NOTES. 

Miss  Alice  Stockton  has  recovered  from  her  recent  ill- 
ness and  has  resumed  her  duties  at  Ivliss  Dana's  School  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Willa  McNitt,  together  with  Mary  McKee  of  the 
Senior  class,  is  doing  some  interesting  work  in  the  labratory 
of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works. 

Miss  Anna  Willson,  '06,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Omega 
Society  last  year,  was  present  at  the  play  given  by  the  Society 
on  February  twenty-eighth. 

With  regret  the  Sorosis  reports  the  death  on  February 
twenty-seventh  of  Ma}^  Davidson,  little  daughter  of  }At.  and 
Mrs.    William   de   Courcey   Topley. 

Miss  Edna  McKee  was  a  guest  at  the  college  for  the 
Sophomore's   dance   on    Frida}'    evening,    March    first. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  birth  on  FcId- 
ruary  tenth  of  Joseph  Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  G. 
Caples  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Brownlee  entertained  her  sister,  ?\Frs.  McClelland,  on 
AA'^a sh i n gton 's  bi rth day . 

}\iiss  Coolidge  entertained  Mrs.  Jones  and  little  son  of 
Ben  Avon  at  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  February  twentieth. 

Miss  Mary  Lyle  had  as  her  guest  at  the  Valentine  dinner, 
her  cousin.  Miss  Helen  Bowman. 

Poetry  composed  by  a  Junior — 

"Oh,  there,  I  whacked  my  hair. 
And  I  hain't  a  got  none  to  spare." 

Misses  Clara  Niebaum,  Mary  McKee,  and  Marie  Kiefer 
were  guests  at  the  College  for  the  Valentine  dinner  on  Friday 
evening,  Februarv  sixteenth. 
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Miss  Beyer  visited  her  sister,  Miss  June  Beyer,  on  Feb- 
ruary eighth. 

Miss  Cora  Muelilbronner,  a  former  house-girl,  attended 
the  Sophomore  dance. 

Miss  Tassey  visited  her  sister,  Miss  Ethel  Tasscy,  on 
Friday  evening,  March  first. 

Mrs.  Jones  of  Ben  Avon  attended  the  play  given  by  the 
Omega  Society  on  February  twenty-eighth. 

Miss  Green  entertained  Miss  Minnie  Drake  of  Cleveland 
on  Thursday,  February  twenty-eighth. 

Mrs.  Retberg  and  Miss  Wier  were  the  guests  of  Miss 
Campbell  at  dinner  on  Monday,  February  eighteenth. 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  seventeenth,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  Miss  Cowen  and  Miss  Baerhorst  took  tea  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Is  Virginia  a  day-dreamer?  Ask  the  class  in  English 
Poetry. 


College  Notes. 


Miss  Cora  E.  Dyer,  State  Student  Secretary,  was  at  the 
College  from  February  eighteenth  until  the  twenty-first.  At 
an  informal  reception  on  Monday  afternoon  Miss  Dyer  met 
the  members  of  the  association.  Later  the  officers  and  chair- 
men of  committees  met  with  her  and  discussed  the  association 
work.  On  Wednesday  evening  Miss  Dyer  spoke  in  the  associ- 
ation prayer-meeting  on  the  "Claim  of  Christ." 

In  connection  with  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  the  subject  of  India  is  being 
studied  twice  a  month.  Miss  Campbell  has  charge  of  this  work 


I 
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and  at  the  first  meeting  on  February  thirteenth  she  made  this 
country  seem  very  real  and  interesting.  After  the  discussion 
two  girls  came  in  who  were  dressed  to  represent  an  Indian  man 
and  his  bride.  The  costumes  were  exceedingly  queer  and  af- 
forded great  amusement.  Miss  Campbell  also  showed  pictures, 
fancy  articles,  and  other  interesting  things  which  have  come 
from  India.  At  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February,  the  people  of  India  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Dilworth  Hall  is  the  new  name  by  which  the  Preparatory 
School  is  to  be  known  hereafter. 

On  Wednesday,  February  thirteenth,  Mr.  Lose,  who  is  a 
Moravian  by  birth,  spoke  in  chapel  of  his  work  among  the  for- 
eigners. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  sixteenth,  the  annual  Val- 
entine dinner  was  held  at  the  college.  The  dining-room  was 
prettily  decorated  with  red  hearts,  which  were  festooned 
from  the  chandeliers  with  red  baby  ribbon.  The  tables  were 
decorated  with  red  paper  hearts  of  various  sizes  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  with  candles  with  red  shades.  The  cakes  and 
candies  were  also  heart-shaped.  The  place  cards  were  small 
red  hearts.  The  valentines,  which  consisted  of  books,  candy, 
and  flowers,  were  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  dinner. 

The  annual  Midyear  Reception  of  the  college  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  February  eighth.  The  hall,  reception  room, 
and  drawing-rooms  were  prettily  decorated  with  roses  and 
palms.  The  mantles  were  banked  with  ferns.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  Miss  Coolidge,  and  Miss  Brownlee  received  the 
guests  together  with  the  four  class  presidents.  Miss  Johnson, 
Miss  Marshall,  Miss  Beard,  and  Miss  McEwan.  About  eight 
hundred  guests  were  present  at  the  reception.  At  about  nine 
o'clock  dancing  began  in  Dilworth  Hall,  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  everyone.  Later  in  the  evening  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  dining-room,  which  was  decorated  with  yellow 
tulips. 
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On  Thursday  afternoon  Miss  McCreary  entertained  the 
Faculty,  Art  and  History  of  Art  students  at  a  Studio  Tea. 
The  Studio  was  made  very  attractive  by  various  pictures  and 
sketches  of  the  Art  girls,  and  especially  by  some  of  Miss  Mc- 
Creary's  own  pictures. 

At  Vespers  on  Sunday  evening",  February  seventeenth, 
Miss  Baerhorst,  who  is  connected  with  the  Juvenile  Court, 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  her  work  among  the  boys. 

The  second  Dilworth  Hall  class  entertained  Miss  Dufif  and 
Miss  McAteer,  their  honorary  members,  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, Februar}^  fourteenth.  A  merry  time  was  spent  in  play- 
ing hearts,  after  which  refreshments  were  served  in  the  recep- 
tion room.  The  color  scheme,  which  was  gold  and  black,  the 
colors  of  the  class,  was  carried  out  in  the  decorations.  Since 
it  was  St.  Valentine's  day  the  cakes  and  ices  were  all  heart- 
shaped.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Miss  Duff  and  Miss 
McAteer  were  each  presented  with  a  pretty  vase  by  the  class. 

In  honor  of  Washington's  birthday.  Dr.  Lindsay  gave  us 
a  very  interesting  address  on  George  Washington  in  chapel  on 
Wednesday  morning,  February  twentieth. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  twenty-seventh,  the 
"Knights  of  the  Round  Table"  very  successfully  carried  out  a 
Longfellow  programme,  an  entertainment  to  which  a  number 
of  their  friends  were  invited.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Song "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night" 

Recitation — "Sandalphon" Ella  Mollison 

Vocal  Solo   Edna  Walters 

Stories  About  Longfellow Eleanor  Davis 

Pictures  from  Evangeline.  .Marian  Euwer  and 

Juanita  Husband 
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An  Appreciation  of  Longfellow,  Catherine  Thompson 

Vocal  Solo — "The  Rainy  Day" Agnes  Hodgens 

Dramatization  of  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Miles  Standish Lulu  Thomas 

John  Alden   Florence  Bickle 

Priscilla May  Hardy 

Indian    Anna   Finklestein 

Priest    Eva  Auld 

As  AVednesday,  February  twenty-seventh,  was  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Longfellow's  birthday,  ]\Iiss  Coolidge 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  in  chapel  about  his  life. 

The  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau  was  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  talk  given  by  Miss  Skilton  at  Vespers  on  Sun- 
day evening,  March  third. 

Miss  Coolidge  entertained  all  the  girls  who  took  part  in 
the  play,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  at  dinner  on  Friday 
evening,  March  first. 

The  Sophomores  entertained  the  Faculty  and  Collegiate 
students  at  a  dance  in  Dilworth  Hall  on  Frida}-  evening, 
March  first. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  sixteenth,  tlie  House  Girls 
entertained  at  an  informal  dance  in  Dilworth  Hall. 

During  the  past  month  Dr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Putman 
have  given  quite  a  number  of  lectures  outside  the  college. 
Dr.  Lindsay  spoke  in  several  of  the  city  schools — in  the  Pitts- 
burg and  South  Side  High  Schools,  the  Allegheny  Fifth  Ward 
School  and  the  Oakland  School.  He  delivered  addresses  at 
the  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Oakdale  and  Greensburg,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  Association  in  ]\[iss  Gleim's 
School.  He  also  spoke  at  a  banquet  of  the  Oakland  Board  of 
Trade  and    delivered  a  lecture    in  the  McCandless    Avenue 
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Church  of  Lawrenceville.  Mr.  Putnam  has  given  a  series  of 
four  lectures  on  the  drama  in  England  on  successive  Monday- 
afternoons  before  the  Woman's  Club  of  Sewickley  Valley. 
Robert  Browning  was  the  subject  of  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Woman's  Club  of  Ben  Avon.  He  also  lectured  at 
the  Pittsburg  Central,  Fifth  Avenue,  South  Side,  and  Carnegie 
High  Schools. 

The  annual  open  meeting  of  the  Omega  Society  was  held 
Thursday,  February  28,  in  the  College  Library.  The  members 
of  the  Society  presented,  as  the  culmination  of  their  study  of 
the  modern  dramatists,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Yeats'  play,  "The  Land 
of  Hearts'  Desire,"  before  the  College  Faculty  and  students. 
The  play  was  repeated  Friday  afternoon  before  the  members 
of  the  Colloquium  and  the  Decade  Clubs  of  the  College.  The 
cast  of  characters  was  as  follows : 

Maurteen  Bruin Bessie  Johnson,  '07 

Shawn  Bruin Clara  Niebaum,  '07 

Father  Hart Lilla  Greene,  '08 

Bridget  Bruin Mary  Mellon,  '08 

Marie  Bruin   Edith  Allison,  '07 

A  Fairy  Child Mary  McKee,  '07 

The  Society  wishes  to  thank  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Few, 
and  Mr.  Putnam  for  the  assistance  they  so  kindly  and  gener- 
ously gave  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  play. 


Exchanges. 


The  "High  School  Journal"  is  decidedly  up-to-date. 

The  "Kalends"  is  well  put  together.  Its  Inter-collegiate 
News  is  to  be  commended  for  showing  so  much  interest  in 
other  schools. 

The  "Beaver,"  from  Beaver  College,  contains  an  excellent 
exchange  column. 
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Many  interesting  articles  compose  the  "Vassar  Miscel- 
lany." "x\  Potential  Scoop"  and  "The  Lock  and  The  Key" 
are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  cover  designs  on  many  of  the  papers  were  appropri- 
ate last  month,  having  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  pictures. 

"What  are  you  fishing  for,"  my  lad?" 

"I  won't  deceive  you.  Mister,  I'm  fishing  for  fish." — Ex. 

An  Irishman  was  sitting  in  the  depot  smoking  the  other 
day,  when  a  woman  came  in  and,  sitting  down,  she  said:  "Sir, 
if  you  were  a  gentleman,  you  wouldn't  smoke  here." 

"Mum,"  he  said,  "if  yez  was  a  lady  ye'd  sit  farther  away." 

Pretty  soon  the  woman  burst  out :  "If  you  were  my  hus- 
band I'd  give  you  poison." 

"Well,  mum,"  returned  the  Irishman,  as  he  puffed  his 
pipe,  "If  yez  was  me  woife,  be  jabbers.,  I'd  take  it." — Ex. 

"Conductor!  Conductor!  stop  the  car,  I've  dropped  my 
wig  out  of  the  window !'' 

"Never  mind,  madam,  there's  a  switch  just  this  side  of 
the  car-barn." — Ex. 
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Teacher — 'T  shall  be  tempted  to  give  this  class  an  exam- 
ination." 

Pupil  (sotto  voce) — "Yield  not  to  temptation." — Ex. 

Teacher  cranky — pupils  few. 
Questions  flying — zeros  too. 
What's  the  matter — don't  you  know? 
Monday  morning — always  so. — Ex. 


Story  Without  Words. 


Overheard  on  Third  street  one  evening: 
Jim  P. — Hands  cold? 

Florence  D. 

Jim. 

Florence — I  can't,  I've  got  to  hold  up  my  dress. 
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WHO  ARE  AT  COLLEGE,  AND  AWAY  FROM  HOME,  SHOULD  DEPOSIT  THEIR 
MONEY  IN  A  BANK.  THIS  BANK  IS  THE  DEPOSITORY  FOR  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  AND  HAS  THE  LARGEST  CAPITAL  AND  SUR- 
PLUS OF  ANY  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  THE  WORLD.  AN  ACCOUNT  MAY  BE  OPENED 
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The  Mad  Lear. 


The  period  inchided  between  the  years  1600-1609  marks 
the  cidmination  in  Shakspeare's  dramatic  career.  "In  the 
Depths"  is  the  name  which  critics  have  appHed  to  it  and  the 
term  is  not  without  significance.  It  is  a  period  wonderful  for 
its  productiveness.  During"  his  earher  period  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  produce  one  finished  play  and  one  inferior  play 
in  a  year,  devoting  all  his  talent  and  genius  to  the  former,  and 
writing  the  latter  solely  to  meet  the  popular  demand.  During 
this  time  he  produced  his  greatest  masterpieces,  his  finished 
artistic  productions.  Not  only  are  these  plays  wonderful  for 
their  perfection  in  technique,  but  they  are  marked  by  a  depth 
of  passion,  a  sheer  void  of  anything  but  tragic  fatality  which 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  wide  realm  of  dramatic  literature. 

Hitherto  his  pla3^s  have  showed  the  workings  of  blind 
fate,  but  the  question  has  not  been  without  its  solution.  The 
fate  of  the  lovers,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  seems  harsh  and  unbend- 
ing; but  by  their  death  the  long  feud  between  the  houses  of 
Montague  and  Capulet  is  ended  and  the  lovers  seem  happy 
even  in  their  death.  Macbeth  is  fraught  with  dark  passion 
and  tragic  death,  but  the  psychological  treatment  of  the  char- 
acters seems  in  a  measure  to  relieve  the  tragedy  and  justify 
the  unhappy  ending.  Stoic  philosophy  and  Roman  valor  seem 
in  no  wa}^  capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of  blind  fate  and  mob- 
fury  in  Julius  Caesar.  Hamlet  has  remained  and  will  remain 
a  mystery — the  problem  of  a  man  unable  to  subdue  self  and 
conquer  circumstances.  So  all  down  the  list  of  Shakspeare's 
great  tragedies  we  find  mysterious  gloom,  and  a  failure  to 
solve  life's  problems. 

Perhaps  the  darkest,  blackest  and  most  irreconcilable  of 
all  these  tragedies  is  King  Lear.  The  other  dramas  are  mixed 
with  a  subtle  brightness  which  serves  to  lighten  the  tragic  ele- 
ment.    But  "King  Lear"  is  gloomy  at  the  outset,  darkens  into 
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blackest  night  and  ends  in  a  settled  and  unending  gloom.  Fate 
does  not  even  spare  the  one  bright  flower  in  this  gloomy  trag- 
edy, but  carries  Cordelia  to  share  a  like  fate  with  her  mon- 
strous sisters. 

The  theme  of  this  tragedy  may  be  briefly  stated  as  ingrat- 
itude of  children  to  their  parent.  An  attempt  to  justify  in  a 
measure  the  attitude  of  Regan  and  Goneril  towards  their  aged 
father  ends  in  failure.  True,  there  were  grounds  for  com- 
plaint. The  old  king  was  but  the  semblance  of  his  forn\er 
self.  Old  age  had  fast  robbed  him  of  his  faculties  and  a  de- 
crepit and  enfeebled  body  was  but  an  outward  manifestation 
of  mental  decay.  He  needed  care  and  guidance  and  the  duty 
of  these  three  daughters  was  clearly  manifest.  But  instead  of 
tactfully  and  gradually  easing  the  burden  which  was  fast  be- 
coming too  heavy  for  their  poor  old  father  to  carry,  and  yield- 
ing to  his  dotage,  they  strove  to  divest  him  of  every  vestige 
of  kingly  power  and  finally  drove  him  from  their  door.  Such 
base  ingratitude  is  a  crime,  unpardonable  and  bare,  and  wholly 
worthy  of  the  aged  father's  bitter  denunciation. 

A  study  of  the  characters  of  these  daughters  would  be 
interesting;  but  our  interest  centers  around  the  character  of 
Lear, — a  character  presenting  insanity  in  all  its  phases;  the 
dotage  of  old  age ;  raving  and  violent  madness ;  harmless  and 
pathetic  imbecility.  Shakspeare  has  not  traced  this  develop- 
ment without  psychological  basis.  Lear  is  made  to  possess 
a  highly  irrational  temper,  violent  likes  and  dislikes,  besides 
being  subject  to  violent  fits  of  anger.  These  in  themselves 
betoken  mental  unbalance,  and  the  opening  of  the  tragedy 
finds  these  characteristics  vastly  emphasized.  It  is  a  trace  of 
mental  decay  which  supplies  to  the  artist  the  first  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  Lear's  unnatural  love  of  praise  and  adoration  leads 
him  to  seek  from  his  children  a  public  avowal  of  their  devotion 
and  love  for  him  and  he  seems  wonderfully  well  pleased  by 
the  vain  flattery  and  jingling  babble  of  Goneril  as  she  pro- 
fesses, 

"Sir, 

I  love  you  more  than  word  can  wield  the  matter ; 

Dearer  than  ever  sight,  space  and  liberty, 

Bevond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare. 
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No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour. 
As  much  as  child  e'er  loved  or  father  found. 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor  and  speech  unable ; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you." 

Or  of  Regan,  when  she  says 

"I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  professes, 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  brightness'  love." 

When  he  accosts  the  third  he  encounters  a  character  of 
an  entirely  different  type.  Cordelia,  his  favorite,  the  one  lovely 
woman  who  lingers  throughout  every  wail  and  gust  of  this 
awful  symphony  of  madness  and  ingratitude,  is  far  too  honest 
to  prate  at  her  father's  bidding  and  utter  extravagant  avowals. 
For  this  she  is  banished, — banished  with  a  denunciaiton  so  bit- 
ter, so  vehement,  that  we  wonder  if  he  is  not  already  mad. 
The  interruption  of  Kent  in  behalf  of  the  daughter  brings  his 
passions  to  sheer  rage.  His  mental  poise  is  shattered  and  his 
words  become  a  mere  mad  rout  as  he  shrieks — 

"Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  the  diseases  of  the  world. 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom.     If  on  the  tenth  day  following 
Thy  banished  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  death.     Away !     By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revoked." 

Gloster  himself  admits  that  the  king  seems  not  himself 
and  he  bewails  the  folly  of  a  divided  kingdom. 

Lear's  constant  practice  of  giving  in  to  passion,  of  losing 
control  of  his  mental  faculties,  has  done  the  work.  He  already 
lingers  upon  the  verge  of  mental  unbalance  and  the  slightest 
physical  cause  will  lead  to  positive  insanity.     Divested  of  all 
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his  manifest  power,  denied  even  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  of 
his  old  followers,  driven  first  from  one  house  to  the  other,  in- 
solent taunts  and  constant  upbraidings  do  their  Work. 

The  climax  of  the  tragedy  finds  him  mad — stark  mad, 
wandering  on  a  lonely  heath.  Perhaps  nowhere  has  Shaks- 
peare  drawn  so  pathetic  a  picture — a  decripit  man,  tottering 
under  the  burden  of  years,  wandering  on  a  lonely  moor,  his 
thin  hoary  locks  tossed  by  the  winds,  muttering  in  a  mad  de- 
lirium to  the  warring  elements.  At  times  his  intellect  seems 
to  clear,  and  he  prates  to  the  court  fool,  his  one  companion  in 
misery.  He  seems,  but  vaguely,  to  feel  that  he  is  not  rational, 
for  he  murmurs — 

"A'ly  wits  begin  to  turn — 

Come  on,  nn-  boy!     How  dost,  my  boy,  art  cold? 

I  am  cold  myself." 

Note  the  shortness  of  the  sentences  and  the  lack  of  any 
connection  between  the  thoughts  expressed.  A  thoug"ht,  half 
expressed,  is  mingled  with  the  expression  of  physical  suffering. 
His  mind  is  unable  to  grasp  any  one  definite  line  of  thought 
but  wanders  hopelessly. 

All  night  long  he  roams,  raising  his  voice  in  a  wailing 
cadence  to  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  rising  at  times  with  the 
fury  of  the  storm  to  a  frenzy  of  madness  and  lulled  again  in 
its  bosom  to  a  semblance  of  the  rational.  Morning  finds  him 
alone — the  fury  of  his  madness  spent,  but  with  wandering 
wits  and  scattered  intellect.  After  his  rescue  by  Cordelia  a 
deep  lethargy  seizes  him,  and  he  fails  even  to  recognize  her 
as  she  bends  over  him.  But  time  and  sleep  do  much  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  his  terril:>le  experience.  His  mind,  enfeebled 
and  vague,  still  gropes,  but  faintly  the  meaning  of  the  suc- 
ceeding circumstances.  The  whole  play  is  tragic,  the  mid- 
night of  madness  is  terrible  but  no  part  of  the  drama  can  com- 
pare with  the  touches  of  pathos  which  Shakspeare  adds  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  this  play.  Everything  seems  gone.  The 
mighty  Lear  has  vanished  and  left  but  a  semblance  of  himself. 
He  seems  but  to  drift  and  this  utter  helplessness,  this  vacancy 
of  mind,  this  childishness  of  Lear  is  more  tragic  by  far  than 
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his  death.  To  have  drifted  on  in  this  condition  would  have 
been  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself  and  we  welcome  his 
release  and  say  with  Kent, 

Vex  not  his  ghost !     Oh,  let  him  pass." 

Edith  Allison,  '07. 


A  Dinner  Party. 


Charles  Harriman,  tall,  portly,  and  middle-aged,  turned 
with  a  start  of  surprise  as  he  heard  the  door  of  his  room  open. 
In  the  doorway  stood  a  young  woman  whose  face  seemed 
strangely  familiar  but  whose  name  he  could  not  recall.  She 
was  tall  and  slender  and  had  dark  hair  which  fell  in  long  curls 
about  a  very  charming  countenance.  She  wore  a  white  gown 
of  some  soft  material  that  hung  about  her  in  graceful  folds. 
Her  feet  were  clad  in  dainty,  black  shoes,  the  tip  of  one  just 
showing  beneath  her  dress.  When  she  saw  that  he  had  ob- 
served her,  she  advanced  smiling,  extending  her  hand,  and 
said : 

"Am  I  the  first  to  arrive?  Well,  I  aim  to  be  first  every- 
where." 

Mr.  Harriman  was  wondering  who  she  was  and  what 
others  were  coming,  but  still  he  said, 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  came  early.     Won't  you  sit  down?" 

They  seated  themselves  and  conversation  began. 

"It  is  warm  out,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "but  the  streets  are  rather  muddy. 
I  do  hope  I  didn't  get  my  shoes  spoiled." 

Then,  to  his  surprise,  she  took  her  small  lace  handker- 
chief and,  leaning  over,  began  to  polish  them. 

Before  he  could  say  anything  more,  two  other  guests  en- 
tered. They  were  evidently  brothers,  for  they  were  dressed 
exactly  alike.  Yet  they  made  very  different  impressions  on 
Mr.  Harriman.  Both  wore  long-tailed  brown  coats  and  linen 
trousers  and  green  shoes  which  curled  up  at  the  front.  They 
had  brown  hair  hanging  in  long,  stifif  braids.  The  diflference 
of  impression  was  caused  by  the  fact    that    the    face  of  one 
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showed  nothing  but  ill-humor,  while  that  of  the  other  was  the 
picture  of  good  nature.  As  they  advanced  towards  their  host, 
they  seemed  to  be  having  a  strong  argument  which  the  cheer- 
ful one  finished  with  the  remark, 

"Wait  until  you  have  dined.  Everything  will  seem  far 
from  gloomy  then." 

After  they  had  greeted  Mr.  Harriman  they  went  into  a 
corner  and  sat  down,  evidently  to  renew  their  talk. 

Soon  a  queer  old  man  appeared.  He  had  long  gray  hair 
and  a  round,  smiling  face  and  wore  a  long,  black  coat,  a  white 
waistcoat,  black  satin  trousers,  and  black  buckled  slippers. 
Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  package  which  he  guarded  care- 
fully. As  he  shook  hands  with  the  host,  he  changed  the  box 
from  one  arm  to  the  other,  glancing  at  Mr.  Harriman's  face 
to  see  if  he  was  observing  the  act.  Then  he  looked  around  at 
the  other  guests  to  see  how  many  were  watching  him. 

Just  as  Mr.  Harriman  spoke  to  him,  he  heard  the  crying 
of  a  child  and  saw  a  small  boy  dressed  in  a  yellow  sailor  suit. 
On  his  long  yellow  hair  he  wore  a  tam-o'-shanter,  and  from 
his  large  round  eyes  great  tears  were  falling.  Like  all  the 
others,  he,  too,  looked  familiar,  but  Mr.  Harriman  still  could 
not  remember  any  of  their  names. 

Then  he  heard  a  commotion  in  the  room  and  discovered 
a  young  girl,  bright  and  smiling,  who  beamed  at  everyone 
and  said  "Good  morning"  again  and  again,  although  the 
others  said  "Good  evening"  in  the  tone  people  commonly  use 
to  let  another  know  he  has  made  a  mistake.  She  shook  Wv. 
Harriman's  hand  and  again  said,  "Good  morning,"  then  turn- 
ing and  looking  about  inquisitively,  she  sat  down  with  the 
same  questioning  look  on  her  face. 

The  host,  poor  man,  was  becoming  quite  bewildered.  He 
tried  many  times  to  start  a  general  conversation,  but  all  the 
guests  seemed  self-centered  and  refused  to  pay  attention  to 
any  but  their  own  interests. 

The  door  swung  open  and  he  heard  some  one  say  "Din- 
ner is  served."  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  stood  a  little 
negro  with  a  bright  red  skirt  which  came  to  his  knees.  He 
wondered  who  had  prepared  the  dinner  without  troubling 
him  about  it,  without  even  asking  him  what  he  wanted.     It 
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was  no  use  wondering.  This  was  only  another  of  the  unex- 
plainable  things  that  had  happened  during  the  evening.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  surprises  in  store  for  him. 

When  the  guests  were  seated,  he  was  still  more  amazed 
to  see  a  colored  servant  in  a  white  linen  suit  and  a  white  cook's 
hat  serving  small  bowls  of  something — he  did  not  know  what. 

His  first  guest  ate  hers  absentmindedly,  leaning  down 
occasionally  to  rub  her  shoe  again  and  the  "good  morning" 
girl  ate  hers  but  none  of  the  others  even  tasted  it. 

The  brothers  had  produced  a  box  from  somewhere  and 
had  begun  to  eat  out  of  it.  Soon  they  both  had  beaming  faces 
and  looked  exactly  alike. 

The  smile  on  the  old  man's  face  grew  more  and  more 
cheerful,  for  he,  too,  was  eating  the  contents  of  the  box  he  had 
guarded  so  carefully. 

The  little  boy  was  still  crying  and  kept  going  from  one 
guest  to  the  other  looking  for  something  he  could  not  find. 
He  sobbed  continually  and  Mr.  Harriman  began  to  feel  ex- 
ceedingly nervous.  Suddenly,  he  jumped  up ;  he  couldn't 
stand  it  a  minute  longer ;  he  must  get  out  of  the  room. 

"Hello,  old  man,  where  are  you  going?  It  isn't  time  for 
you  to  get  out  yet,"  someone  said  to  him,  and  Mr.  Harriman 
saw  a  friend's  laughing  face  leaning  over  him.  He  awoke  to  his 
surroundings  to  find  himself  in  a  street  car  gazing  at  the  ad- 
vertisements opposite.  There  they  all  were,  the  guests  at  his 
reception  and  banquet,  the  girl  with  the  Queen  Quality  Shoe, 
the  brothers,  Jim  Jumps  and  Sunny  Jim,  with  their  box  of 
Force,  the  jovial  Quaker  with  his  package  of  Quaker  Oats 
and  the  lad  crying  for  Campbell's  Soups.  He  recognized  his 
footmen  as  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  and  realized  who  had  done 
his  work.  He  also  knew  wh}^  most  of  his  guests  had  refused 
to  eat  the  Cream  of  Wheat  passed  around  by  the  colored  cook, 
and  directly  opposite  him  he  saw  a  smiling  face  with  the 
words  "Good  morning,  have  you  used  Pear's  Soap?" 

Eva  Cohen,  '09. 
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Jimmy. 

Jimmy  lifted  his  curly  head  and  looked  about  the  school 
room.  For  quite  five  minutes  he  had  studiously  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  "Leonard's  First  Lessons  in  Spelling,"  and  the  un- 
usual quiet  all  about  him  bored  his  mischief-loving  soul  to  des- 
peration. He  dangled  his  short  legs  thoughtfully  and  pulled 
the  flaxen  braids  of  little  Maggie  Blackson  in  front  of  him,  in 
place  of  anything  more  exciting. 

Only  the  day  before  he  had  been  given  his  report  with 
the  astonishingly  good  conduct  mark  of  90  on  it.  It  had  been 
a  disgustingly  dull  month  and  Jimmy's  fertile  brain  already 
teemed  with  a  dozen  plans  for  raising  some  excitement.  The 
thought  of  that  90  on  his  report  urged  him  on.  A  feverish 
desire  possessed  him  to  create  a  disturbance — anything  to 
break  up  this  exasperating  cjuiet. 

"90" — what  does  a  fellow  want  with  a  sissy  mark  like  that? 
I  bet  I  don't  get  no  90  this  month.  I  want  to  fight  Mike  Brady 
for  that  knife  of  mine  he  hooked.''  Jimmy's  soul  arose  within 
him  at  the  thought  of  his  wrongs,  and  the  "goody  90"  stared 
him  in  the  face  again. 

At  this  unauspicious  moment  the  bell  for  recess  rang. 
Thirty  restless  youngsters  trooped  out  for  fifteen  minutes' 
rest. 

Jimmy,  meditating,  was  among  the  last,  just  in  time  to 
see  his  arch  enemy,  Mike  of  the  stolen  pocketknife,  in  conflict 
with  one  of  the  smaller  boys.  Here  was  a  chance  not  to  be 
neglected.  Li  a  moment  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  taking 
his  revenge  on  the  purloiner  of  his  knife. 

With  the  admiring  throng  of  young  America  cheering 
it  on,  the  teacher  could  not  long  remain  ignorant  of  such  a 
struggle.  As  she  came  out,  someone  stopped  her  to  relate 
how  Jimmy  had  rushed  bravely  to  the  rescue  of  "that  kid  over 
there,  and  as  how  i\Iike  was  just  about  killing  him  afore  Jimmy 
came." 

Justice  was  the  one  thing  she  had  always  tried  to  instill 
into  these  boys'  minds ;  and  Jimmy,  the  hopeless,  the  impossi- 
ble, seemed  to  have  seized  on  the  idea  of  fair  play  in  a  gratify- 
insf  manner. 
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The  fight  was  stopped  and  the  two  bo3^s,  rubbing"  their 
bruises  and  mopping  their  blood-stained  faces,  were  held  apart. 
At  last  Jimmy  was  in  his  element  again.  No  danger  of  an- 
other 90  to  disgrace  his  report.  His  old  comrades  could  have 
faith  in  him  once  more,  and  the  admiring  younger  bo3's  could 
still  point  him  out  as  he  passed  by  as  "the  worst  boy  in  school." 
All  these  things  came  into  his  mind  as  he  stood  and  scowled 
at  Mike  and  the  teacher. 

But  the  unexpected  often  happens.  It  was  an  astonished 
boy  who  heard  his  teacher  say,  "James,  you  may  have  three 
good  marks  for  your  behavior.  You  were  the  only  one  to 
step  in  and  take  the  part  of  little  Willis  against  Mike.  Come 
in,  all  of  you,  and  remember,  there  must  be  no  more  fighting. 
You  may  all  remain  after  school  except  Jimm3\" 

At  half-past  three.  J'unmy  sullenly  left  the  room — the  only 
good  boy.  The  humiliation  of  it  was  eating  into  his  very 
soul.  Silently  he  walked  out  and  silently  he  gazed  up  at  the 
great  building — the  scene  of  all  his  trouble.  Then  he  calmly 
picked  up  a  great  stone  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  might 
through  the  window  of  the  room  he  had  j,ust  left.  He  lis- 
tened with  a  deeply  rapt  expression,  as  he  heard  the  crash  of 
breaking  glass,  the  clatter  of  the  stone  on  the  opposite  wall, 
and  the  uproar  which  followed.  The  very  sounds  were  sweet 
to  his  soul. 

Mary  Mellon,  '08. 


Comparison   o£   Shakespeare's   Comedy   of   Errors   and 
Plautus'  Menaechmi. 


Though  Shakspeare's  Comedy  of  Errors  is  without 
doubt  taken  from  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  Shakspeare  has 
greatly  improved  upon  the  latter  and  the  two  plays  are  similar 
only  in  the  bare  outlines  of  plot. 

Both  plays  hinge  upon  the  theme  of  mistaken  identity. 
A  father  has  lost  one  of  his  twin  sons  and  in  grief  over  this 
loss  has  given  his  name  to  the  son  who  is  left  him.  When 
this  son  grows  up  to  manhood,  an  overwhelming  desire  seizes 
him  to  find  his  lost  brother.     So  taking  his  servant  along,  he 
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starts  out  in  search  of  him,  and  by  chance  comes  to  the  very 
city  where  his  brother,  now  married,  Hves.  Their  marvellous 
resemblance  to  one  another  causes  many  amusing  mistakes, 
and  as  one  error  leads  on  to  another,  many  laughable  inci- 
dents are  created.  Brother  Number  One  is  scolded  by  the 
wife  of  brother  Number  Two  for  being  late  for  dinner  and 
when  he  says  he  never  had  a  wife,  he  is  considered  mad. 
The  servants,  too,  are  continually  mistaking  their  masters. 
One  is  told  to  do  a  thing,  and  the  other  is  beaten  for  not 
having  done  it.  And  so  it  goes  until  the  problem  is  finally 
solved  very  simply  by  the  appearance  of  the  two  brothers  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time  and  their  subsequent 
recognition  of  one  another. 

Thus  far  the  two  stories  tally,  but  in  details  they  are 
quite  dissimilar.  To  begin  with.  Shakspeare  has  changed 
the  place  from  Epidamnus  to  Ephesus,  though  that  is  no 
very  material  difiference.  The  history  of  the  twins  before 
the  time  when  the  play  begins  is  given  to  us  in  different 
ways.  Plantus  follows  the  usual  custom  of  his  time  in  hav- 
ing a  prologue  to  his  drama,  and  in  this  prologue  he  tells  us 
that  history.  Shakspeare  on  the  other  hand  makes  the 
father  tell  the  story  to  the  Duke  of  Ephesus  to  explain  how 
he,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  came  to  be  in  Ephesus,  for  no  inter- 
course was  permitted  between  the  two  cities. 

The  stories  thus  told  are  not  exactly  parallel.  Accord- 
ing to  Plautus  when  the  twins  were  seven  years  old,  the 
father  took  jone  of  them  with  him  on  a  journey  and  lost 
him.  According  to  Shakspeare  the  mother,  the  one  son, 
and  his  servant  were  lost  in  a  shipwreck.  Shakspeare  also 
adds  to  the  complications  by  giving  to  these  twin  brothers 
twin  servants  who  also  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  one 
another  and  who  likewise  have  the  same  name. 

Then  again  Shakspeare  adds  several  characters  to  his 
play  who  give  to  it  a  bit  of  tragedy  and  prevent  it  from 
being  a  mere  farce  as  that  of  Plautus  is.  He  presents  to 
us  Aegeon  who  lost  son  and  wife  at  one  blow  and  who  is 
now  deprived  of  the  other  son  also  since  he  has  gone  to 
seek  his  brother — Aegeon  who  for  seven  years  has  been  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place  seeking    for    his    dear  ones,  only 
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to  come  at  last  to  Ephesns,  and  then  be  told  that  since  he 
is  a  Syracusian  he  must  pay  the  penalty  for  coming  to  this 
city,  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  pounds,  or  forfeit  his  life.  His 
grief  in  the  scene  with  the  Duke  when  his  son  does  not 
recognize  him  is  very  pathetic. 

Another  character  who  does  not  figure  in  the  Men- 
aechmi is  Aegeon's  wife.  She  is  now  an  abbess  in  Ephesus 
and  her  rediscovery  of  her  husband  and  son  from  whom  she 
has  been  separated  for  thirt3^-three  3-ears  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  climax. 

These  three  characters,  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the 
Duke  are  introduced  by  Shakspeare  to  make  the  plot  a  little 
more  elaborate  and  complicated  and  to  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  final  solution.  Besides  this,  by  means  of  the  father 
and  the  Duke,  Shakspeare  is  enabled  to  give  us  the  neces- 
sary information  about  the  early  life  of  the  twins  which 
Plautus  puts  into  the  prologue.  There  is  still  another  char- 
acter whom  Shakspeare  adds,  namely,  the  wife's  sister,  and 
the  little  suggestion  of  a  love-story  between  her  and  Anti- 
pholus  of  Syracuse  heightens  the  interest  still   further. 

In  fact,  the  women  play  a  more  important  part  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  than  they  do  in  the  Menaechmi.  In  both 
the  jealousy  of  the  wife  is  very  apparent,  but  we  feel  that 
the  wife  in  Shakspeare's  play  has  a  truer  love  for  her  hus- 
band than  her  counterpart  in  Plautus'  play.  She  is  a  promi- 
nent figure  throughout  to  the  very  last  scene  whereas  the 
other  wife  does  not  appear  in  the  last  scene  at  all.  On 
the  contrary  the  slave  seems  to  take  a  more  active  part  there. 
It  is  he  who  finally  discovers  the  identity  and  reveals  the 
brothers  to  one  another. 

In  another  respect  is  Shakspeare  superior  to  Plautus. 
His  play  is  not  nearl}^  so  coarse,  it  is  written  in  a  loftier 
style,  and  has  a  more  elevated  atmosphere.  His  characters, 
too,  are  more  refined.  Altogether  it  is  evident  that  Shaks- 
peare's play  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Plautus  though  the 
resemblances  are  close  enough  to  show  very  plainly  that 
the  one  is  the  source  of  the  other. 

Clara  Niebaum,  '07. 
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A   MODERN   DREAM. 
A  Modern  Dream. 


One  evening,  about  the  year  1830,  an  old  man  with 
horse  and  wagon  struggled  through  a  muddy  road.  The 
labor  was  difficult,  for  often  he  had  to  climb  from  his  wagon 
and  lead  the  horse.  His  slight  form,  a  little  bent  with  age, 
was  stooped  more  than  usual  on  account  of  his  weariness. 
His  brown  and  wrinkled  face,  which  generally  wore  a  look 
of  cheerfulness  and  patience  now  seemed  despondent ;  he 
had  toiled  all  day  in  a  distant  field  and  was  very  tired.  At 
last  as  the  wagon  sank  deep  into  the  mire  he  groaned  aloud, 

"Life's  such  a  burden.  If  I  only  had  some  easy  way  of 
getting  home,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  It  wearies  me  to  walk, 
and  to  ride  this  way  is  even  worse  than  walking." 

After  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  man  and  horse,  the 
wagon  was  pulled  out.  The  old  man  wearied  by  his  exer- 
tions lay  down  by  the  roadside  to  rest  before  continuing  his 
journey;  for  he  saw  nothing  ahead  of  him  to  lend  hope,  only 
a  long  stretch  of  road  as  bad  as  that  he  had  just  traversed. 

While  lying  there,  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed.  A  good 
genius,  looking  somewhat  like  the  one  he  had  seen  in  his 
granddaughter's  story-book,  came  to  him  and  said : 

"Aly  friend,  I  and  my  companions  have  been  watching 
your  struggles.  You  have  been  a  very  upright  man  during 
your  lifetime.  You  have  worked  hard,  struggled  earnestly, 
and  kept  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  many  circumstances  which 
would  have  tended  to  make  you  the  opposite.  So  we  have 
decided  to  reward  your  patience.  You  were  complaining  just 
now  about   the  difficulty   in   getting   home?" 

"Yes.  indeed,"  the  farmer  replied.  "I've  had  a  most 
dreadful  time,  trying  to  get  along  with   my  wagon." 

"Well,  don't  complain  any  more,"  the  genius  answered, 
"for  very  soon  a  means  will  be  invented  by  which  you  can 
get  from  place  to  place  with  slight  effort  on  your  part.  It 
will  be  called  a  street-car.  All  that  you  will  have  to  do  will 
be  to  stop  it,  step  on,  and  take  a  seat.  When  you  want  to 
get  off,  you  will  push  a  button.  All  that  you  will  have  to 
pay  is  five  cents,  while  a  man  called  a  'conductor'  will  col- 
lect.    The  onlv  exertion  that  vou  will  have  to  make  will  be 
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the  walking  in  and  out  of  the  car.  Far  better  than  plodding" 
along  the  way  you  have  been  doing,  is  it  not?" 

"Far  better!"  the  old  man  exclaimed.  "That  I  should 
ever  live  to  see  the  day  of  such  a  luxury." 

Then  in  his  dream  the  scene  changed,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  a  crowded  street,  on  either  side  of  which  were  tall 
buildings.  A  constant  din  and  confusion  surrounded  him. 
People  hurried  hither  and  thither.  It  seemed  as  though 
everyone  had  to  be  at  a  certain  place  by  a  certain  time.  Each 
one  wore  an  intent  look  on  his  face,  and  walked  with  nervous 
eagerness.  He  could  hear  the  voices  of  half  a  dozen  news- 
bo3'S  screaming  all  at  once.  Great  wagons  rattled  over  the 
rough  streets,  and  various  kinds  of  bells  jangled  continuously. 

Startled  by  an  especially  loud  clangor,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  a  street  car  like  the  one  described  by  the  genius. 

"Oh,  now  I  can  go  home,"  he  said  with  relief,  "for  that 
car  has  the  name  of  my  street  marked  on  it."  But  when 
he  started  toward  the  car  he  fovmd  that  a  large  crowd  of 
people  moved  with  him.  The  nearer  they  came,  the  greater 
was  the  rushing  and  pushing.  He  saw  great  men  running  in, 
and  crowding  out  women  and  children. 

"This  is  worse  than  the  way  my  cattle  do  when  I  feed 
them,"  he  thought.  Being  a  rather  polite  man,  he  waited 
till  all  the  women  near  him  had  got  on.  But  just  as  he 
himself  was   about  to  step  on,  the  star  started. 

"Wasn't  that  a  street  car?"  he  asked  another  man  who 
had  been  left  with  him.  "I  thought  that  one  could  go  in, 
taken  a  seat,  and  be  let  ofif  at  his  destination." 

"Oh,  this  is  the  rush  hour,"  answered  the  man  with  the 
stoic  expression  of  one  who  has  given  up  complaining  be- 
cause of  its  uselessness. 

When  his  car  came  again,  having  learned  by  experience 
that  it  isn't  wise  to  hesitate,  he  climbed  in  immediately,  and 
with  great  effort  succeeded  in  gaining  the  platform.  There 
he  was  wedged  in  so  tightly  among  the  other  passengers  that 
he  could  scarcely  move.  '  Gradually,  being  pushed  by  those 
who  had  entered  after  him,  he  moved  nearer  the  door  of  the 
car. 
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"I  thought  a  person  was  supposed  to  sit  in  these  cars," 
he  said  to  one  of  his  fellow-passengers.  The  man  looked  at 
him  as  though  he  thought  that  the  old  man  had  some  mild 
form  of  lunacy,  and  remained  silent,  not  considering  him 
sane  enough  to  deserve  a  reply.  Then  the  conductor  started 
to   collect  the   fares. 

'T  don't  understand  how  he  will  get  through  this  crowd,"' 
the  old  man  said  half  to  himself. 

"Oh,  conductors  can  get  through  any  crowd,"  answered 
the  youth  who  considered  himself  funn}^  "Conductors  rush 
in  where  other  people  fear  to  tread,"  he  added  with  another 
brave   attempt   at   wit. 

Some  time  afterward  a  woman  in  front  of  the  old  man 
left,  and  he  stepped  into  her  place.  Then  he  looked  out  of 
the  window  in  time  to  see  that  he  was  rapidly  approaching 
his  destination.  He  reached  around  wildly  for  the  button. 
It  was  so  far  away  that  he  could  not  push  it.  Accordingly, 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  he  wriggled  through  the  crowd,  al- 
most leaving  his  coat  behind  him,  and  succeeded  in  telling 
the  conductor  where  he  wanted  off.  After  some  time  the  car 
began  to  move  more  slowly,  and  the  old  man,  thinking  it 
was  going  to  stop,  started  to  step  off.  But  before  he  reached 
the  ground  it  started  again,  and  he  fell  in  a  heap.  The  shock 
wakened  the  dreamer  from  his  sleep. 

"Such  a  horrible  nightmare,"  he  said  as  he  jumped  from 
his  place.  With  a  contented  sigh  he  went  back  to  his  horse 
and  wagon. 

As  the  old  man  struggled  through  the  mire  later  he 
thought  he  saw  the  good  genius  once  more.  A  disappoint- 
ed, and  embarrassed  expression  shone  on  his  face.  In  low 
sad  tones  he  seemed  to  say : 

"We  thought  we  had  planned  it  all  right.  We  are  sorry 
it  did  not  work  well.  Perhaps  all  street  cars  are  not  like 
the  one  you  tried." 

The  old  man  plodded  on  through  the  deep  mire,  satisfied 
and  contented,  •         Irma  Beard,  '09. 
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The  Bird  of  Time. 


McClnre,  Phillips  &  Co.  (price  $1.00.) 

"The  Bird  of  Time,"  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow's  latest  work, 
is  an  interesting  collection  of  semi-philosophical  essays 
bound  together  by  a  faint  thread  of  romance.  A  group  of 
"soul  friends" — the  judge,  the  editor  of  a  Woman's  Magazine, 
the  bishop  and  his  daughter,  the  poet,  the  financier,  and  the 
commonplace  man  meet  on  various  occasions  about  the  siren 
Egeria  who  entertains  them  with  her  witty  comments  on 
mankind.  Egeria,  "slender  with  light  hair  of  no  particular 
tint  and  sea  green  eyes"  has  learned  in  fifty  years  "life's  two 
most  difficult  lessons — self  control  and  repose".  She  stands 
for  something  in  her  particular  environment.  She  has  had 
years  wherewith  to  observe  eVents,  to  study  persons  and 
conditions  and  to  weigh  and  test  the  value  of  her  beliefs." 
Together  with  these  cultivated  arts  Egeria  is  possessed  of  a 
most  remarkable  personality  and  brilliant  conversational 
powers.  "An  Indian  Summer's  Lady"  free  from  all  material 
cares  she  lives  on  a  plane  far  above  and  beyond,  in  a  world 
where  nothing  is  trivial  and  commonplace,  nothing  confused 
or  out  of  harmony  but  where  all  colors  are  rich  and  softly 
blended  and  where  all  things  are  touched  by  a  faint  and 
delicate  perfume.  It  is  rather  a  shock  when,  in  the  last 
chapter  our  goddess  promises  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
Commonplace  Man's  home.  We  feel  while  Egeria  is  a 
most  charming  person  to  meet  and  listen  to,  that  perhaps  she 
might  not  be  quite  a  comfortable  person  to  live  with  every 
day.  Still  ours  is  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  listening  and 
in  thirteen  chapters  we  have  a  most  interesting  discussion  of 
woman  in  all  her  phases — The  Woman  of  Fifty,  The  Fem- 
inine Temperament,  What  Women  Like  to  Read,  Work 
and  Beauty,  etc. 

The  book  shows  keen  insight  into  character  and  is  full 
of  bright  spicy  observations.  It  is  extremely  entertaining, 
arouses  thought  and  stimulates  argument,  and  contains  many 
striking  epigrams  and  quotable  expressions. 

Mary  C.  McKee,  '07. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  college  girls  are 
self-centered.  At  first  thought  this  might  seem  true  for  the 
college  girl  frequently  forgets  that  there  is  any  life  except  the 
one  that  she  is  living,  nor  does  she  remember  that  there  are 
other  people  as  important  as  she  is.  There  are  girls  who 
ha\'e  no  interests  but  their  own ;  there  are  also  many  girls, 
the  better  students  in  ever}^  sense  of  the  word,  who  have  the 
true  college  spirit  and  who  devote  themselves  to  their  col- 
lege, body,  mind,  and  soul. 

A  goodly  class  of  girls  are  interested  in  athletics,  not 
merely  for  what  this  will  bring  to  them,  but  for  the  sake  of 
their  college.  It  is  fun  to  play  tennis,  to  play  basketball, 
and  to  take  part  in  track-team  athletics.  If  a  girl  did  this 
merely  for  fun  and  for  her  own  glory,  she  could  be  called 
self-centered.  However,  she  takes  part  in  athletics  to  honor 
her  college.  When  she  makes  a  good  play  in  basketball,  the 
yelling  is  first  for  the  college,  then  for  the  girl.  She  does 
not  take  gymnasium  work  and  develop  her  body  simply  to 
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be  a  college-athlete  but  to  give  her  health  and  power  to  carry 
on  other  work. 

Would  you  call  the  girl  who  belongs  to  a  literary  society 
or  is  on  the  board  of  the  college  paper  self-centered?  By  no 
means ;  these  include  two  of  her  many  interests.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  the  life  of  women  today  is  club-work. 
Women  learn  how  to  arrange  and  how  to  make  clubs  inter- 
esting while  in  college  and  they  carry  it  on  in  a  practiaal  way 
after  they  leave  college.  In  addition  to  managing  ability 
such  clubs  develop  literary  ability  along  the  lines  of  writing 
concise  interesting  papers  and  of  literary  discussion.  The  col- 
lege-paper is  another  factor  which  indicates  the  versatility  of 
the  college-girl.  In  her  freshman  year  she  may  do  exchange 
work  which  should  develop  her  observation  and  power  of 
selection  while  criticising  other  papers ;  as  a  Sophomore  she 
may  report  the  social  functions  and  daily  happenings  of  col- 
lege life ;  the  Junior  usually  does  everything  that  she  is  asked 
to  do,  collect  bills,  write  a  book  review,  collect  material  for 
the  paper,  and  even  write  an  editorial,  while  the  Senior,  in 
addition  to  her  many  other  interests,  does  everything  for  the 
college  paper;  she  either  manages  the  business  end,  goes  dis- 
tracted in  soliciting  "ads.",  or  has  the  responsibility  of  the 
riterary  side.  There  is  work  for  each  one  who  has  the  true 
college  spirit ;  there  is  constant  call  for  literary  material  so 
chat  every  girl  has  opportunity  to  show  that  she  is  not  self- 
centered. 

There  is  a  third  point  which  proves  that  a  college  girl 
is  not  self-centered.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  activity  in  the 
student  association.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail 
concerning  this  beyond  giving  an  example.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  had  charge 
of  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  at  the  Lawrenceville  branch 
of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  In  addition  to  two  addresses,  one  by  the 
Dean,  the  other  by  a  college  girl,  the  Glee  Club  sang  some 
sacred  songs  with  sweetness  and  feeling.  A  little  brightness 
was  brought  into  the  lives  of  these  girls,  who  know  so  little 
about  college  and  college  opportunities,  while  also  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  P.  C.  W.  sfirls  were  broadened. 
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These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  sides  of  college  life 
which  prove  that  college  girls  in  general  are  not  self-center- 
ed. Already  in  college  they  have  broader  sympathies.  They 
realize  that  college  is  a  preparation  for  the  life  in  the  world 
where  in  a  larger  degree  they  will  have  to  cope  with  the 
many  problems,  not  entirely  related  to  self,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  the  humanity  that  surges  in  this  busy  modern  age. 

L.  A.  G.,    08. 


Alumnas  Notes. 


Miss  Helen  Dickey  is  visiting  her  sister  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs.  Charles  Taylor  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Atlantic  4 

City. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Edna  ^McKee,  '04,  spent  their 
Easter  vacation  in  New  York. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Pew  ,05,  of  Grove  City  was  in  Pittsburg 
for  a  few  days  to  do  her  spring  shopping. 

Miss  Edith  Edeburn  was  among  the  Alumnas  who  at- 
tended Mr.  Putnam's  lecture  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March 
twenty-first. 

Miss  Katherine  Carnahan  and  Mr.  E.  Z.  Smith,  an  at- 
torney of  Pittsburg,  will  be  married  in  April.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth McCreery  will  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 

The  Decade  Club  II  held  its  March  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Rosetta  Moore.  Miss  Carrie  Kim  led  the  discussion 
which  was  on  the  works  of  William  Morris.  In  April  the 
Club  will  meet  with  Miss  Jennie  McSherry. 
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Personals. 

Myrtle  at  dinner,  "The  gravy  needs  more  stiffening." 

Miss  Montgomery  spent  her  vacation  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  M.  G.  in  telling  about  the  flood,  "And  the  men  wore 
lots  of  boots." 

Prof.  P.  (in  English) — Samuel  Johnson  was  very  devoted 
to  his  wife  after  she  died. 

Miss  Florence  Hunt  attended  the  Freshman  dance  on 
Friday  evening,  March  eighth. 

]^.rrs.  Lovejoy  spent  the  Easter  vacation  with  her  daugh- 
ter, ?4iss  Lovejoy,  at  the  College. 

^iiss  Margaret  Lowry  was  a  guest  at  the  College  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  twentieth. 

Miss  Ruth  Pepperdy  entertained  Aliss  Marie  Keck  of 
Greensburg  on   Friday,   March   fifteenth. 

The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Sorosis  is  extended  to  Miss 
May   Marshall   in   the  loss  of  her  father. 

Miss  Cora  Muehlbronner  was  present  at  the  Freshman 
dance   on    Friday    evening,   March    eighth. 

Miss  Ethel  Tassey  entertained  Misses  Florence  McCain 
and  Octa  Marks  on  Friday  evening,  March  eighth. 

Miss  Alice  Faunce  visited  her  sister.  Miss  Dorothy 
Faunce,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  twenty-seventh. 

Miss  Grace  Stevenson  is  ready  for  congratulations. 
"Teddy"  won  the  second  prize  at  the  dog  show  at  Duquesne 
Gardens  ! 
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Miss  Blanche  Dulaiiey  entertained  Miss  Bertha  Schmidt 
of  McKeesport  at  dinner  on  Thursday  evening,  Mach  seventh. 

Miss  Jean  Rollings,  a  former  house-girl,  visited  some  of 
her  friends  at  the  College  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March 
twenty-seventh. 


College  Notes. 


On  Monday,  March  eighteenth.  Miss  Coolidge  delightful- 
ly entertained  the  Juniors  at  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  luncheon. 
The  souvenirs  consisted  of  small  Irish  flags  and  little  green 
hats  and  trunks  filled  with  candy. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Alarch  tenth,  P.  C.  W.  sent  quite 
a  large  delegation  to  the  Lawrenceville  branch  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Miss  Coolidge  had  charge  of  the  meeting  and  spoke 
on  "Friendship."  Miss  Lilla  Greene,  as  president  of  the  P. 
C.  W.  branch,  spoke  about  our  Association  work  and  of 
Silver  Bay.  Miss  Few  gave  a  pleasing  vocal  selection.  Miss 
Agnes  Hodgens  and  Miss  Edna  Walters  sang  a  duet,  and, 
the  Glee  Club  of  the  College  also  sang.  Later  coffee  and 
sandwiches  were  served  and  our  delegation  met  the  Law- 
renceville branch  informally. 

On  Friday  evening,  IMarch  fifteenth,  Dr.  Lindsay  enter- 
tained the  Faculty,  College  Students  and  Dilworth  Hall  girls 
at  a  very  enjoyable  concert.  Miss  Lucille  Roessing,  ]\Iiss 
Jane  Lang,  Miss  Ina  Few,  Mr.  John  R.  Roberts,  Mr.  Sidney 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Ernst  contributed  the  program.  One  of 
the  most  enjoyable  selections  was  a  quintet — "Winken, 
Blinken,  and  Nod"  (Nevin).  Later  in  the  evening  dainty 
refreshments  were  served. 

A  very  exciting  game  of  basketball  was  played  by  the  P. 
C.  W.  and  Dilworth  Hall  teams  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
March  twenty-seventh.  The  score  was  29  to  10  in  favor  of 
the  collesfe  team. 
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On  Friday  evening,  March  fifteenth,  a  number  of  the 
Faculty  and  students  started  out  to  see  the  flood  at  an  early 
hour,  and  failed  to  return  for  several  of  their  recitations. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  eighth,  the  Freshmen  enter- 
tained the  Faculty  and  College  students  at  a  dance  in  Dil- 
worth  Hall.  The  dance  was  opened  by  a  cotillion  at  which 
very  pretty  favors  were  distributed,  after  which  general  danc- 
ing followed.  The  Freshmen  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  success  as  hostesses. 

Miss  Edna  McKee,  '04,  entertained  the  Faculty  and  Col- 
lege students  at  a  very  enjoyable  dance  in  Dilworth  Hall  on 
Friday,  March  twenty-second.  The  decorations  were  ca"ried 
out  in  brown  and  gold.  Miss  McKee's  class  colors.  Choco- 
late ice  cream  and  orange-ice  were  served  in  daisy  cups,  the 
yellow  daisy  being  the  class  flower. 

Miss  Skilton  entertained  a  few  of  the  College  students 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Alarch  thirteenth,  to  meet  Fraulein 
Meyer.  A  merry  time  was  spent  in  playing  German  games 
after  which  dainty  refreshments  were  served.  Many  of  the 
girls  had  never  been  to  a  "  Kaffeelkatsch  "  before  and  they 
certainly  enjoyed  it  exceedingly. 

P.  C.  W.  Dilworth  Hall. 

Elma  McKibben Forward .Helen   Kirkwood 

Marie  Kiefer Forward Jean  Gray 

Sally  McEwan Center Lillian  Lindsay 

Grace  Gill Guard  Lois  McCracken 

Frances  Neel Guard   Florence  Bickel 

V.  Marshall.  . .Center .M.  Hoyt 

Goals — Miss  Kiefer  7,  Miss  McKibben  6,  Miss  Kirkwood 
2,  Miss  Gray  2.  Fouls — Miss  Kiefer  3,  Miss  Kirkwood  i, 
Miss    Gray    i. 

On  the  last  Sunday  evening  before  vacation  special  Eas- 
ter services  were  held  at  Vespers.  Miss  Coolidge  gave  an 
interesting  Easter  talk  and  Miss  Few  and  the  Glee  Club  sang 
some  very  enjoyable  Easter  songs. 
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Dr.  Lindsay  gave  an  interesting  narrative  on  the  last 
v^eek  of  Christ's  life  in  Chapel  on  Wednesday  morning,  March 
twenty-seventh. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  college  team  and  Pittsburg 
High  School  team  played  an  exciting  game  of  basketball  at 
Sterrett's  School.  The  score  was  i6  to  15  in  favor  of  High 
School. 

P.  C.  W.  High  School. 

Day-McKibben  Forward .    . .  Carson 

Kiefer Forward Doyle 

Marshall .  Center Lambie 

Lindsay S.  Center Marshall 

McCracken    Guard LafFerty 

Neel    Guard Dunkle 

Goals — Miss  Kiefer  7,  Miss  Carson  4,  Miss  Doyle  4.  Fouls 
— Miss  Kiefer  i. 

We  are  all  very  much  interested  to  know  that  Dr.  Mar- 
tin has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Shippensburg  State  Normal 
School  to  succeed  Dr.  G.  H.  D.  Eckels  who  died  recently. 

The  Omega  Society  has  recently  increased  its  numbers 
by  the  addition  of  three  new  members,  Miss  Mary  Mellon, 
Miss  Eva  Cohen,  and  Miss  Sallie  McEwan.  Their  initiation 
took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  twelfth  of  March. 

The  College  and  Dilworth  Hall  teams  played  an  inter- 
esting game  of  basketball  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  nine- 
teenth.    The  score  was  28  to  10  in  favor  of  the  College. 

McKibben-Day   Forward Kirkwood 

Kiefer   Forward - Grey 

Marshall   Center Hoyt 

Day-McKibben ; .  . .  .S.  Center Lindsay 

Neel   Guard McCracken 

McEwan   Guard Bickel 

Goals — Miss  Kiefer  11,  Miss  McKibben  2,  Miss  Day  i, 
Miss  Kirkwood  2,  Miss  Grey  3. 
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On  Friday  afternoon,  March  fifteenth,  the  Seniors  enter- 
tained Mrs.  Armstrong"  and  Miss  Carla  Jarecki  at  tea  in  the 
Senior  Parlor. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Omega  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  March  twenty-eighth.  The  subject 
under  discussion  included  the  lives  and  works  of  the  two 
most  prominent  English  dramatists  of  today,  Pinero  and 
Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

On  Friday,  March  fifteenth,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  enter- 
tained the  Seniors  at  dinner  at  their  home  on  Murray  Hill. 
The  day  was  especially  appropriate,  as  the  St.  Patrick's  green 
was  in  keeping  with  the  Seniors'  class  colors.  The  favors 
were  small  green  boxes  of  candy,  also  suggestive  of  Irish  tra- 
dition. The  girls  certainly  enjoyed  themselves  and  appreci- 
ated very  much  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay's  kind  hospitality. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  March  twenty-first,  Mr.  Putnam 
gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  modern  drama  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Omega  Society  before  the  Faculty  and 
collegiate  students.  After  the  lecture  Mr.  Putnam  entertain- 
ed Miss  Coolidge  and  the  members  of  the  Society  at  dinner. 


Exchanges. 


The  "Tattler"  from  Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College 
is  one  of  our  best  exchanges.  We  should  expect  this,  how- 
ever, since  it  is  edited  by  graduates.  Vivacity  and  realism 
abound  in  each  article. 

The   "Honor  System"   has   been  adopted  by   New   AVil- 

mington   College,  much  to  their  credit.     The  only  drawback 

is  that  there  are  not  so  many  pupils  able  to  pass  their  ex- 
aminations. 

The  "High  School  Journal"  is  managed  well.  Each  de- 
partment of  the  paper  is  interesting;  viz.  Literary,  Editorials, 
Personals,  Athletics,  and  Exchanges. 
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What's  the  matter  with  the  Wilkinsburg  Review?  Only 
three  issues  this  year! 

The  "Folio"  might  be  brightened  by  an  exchange 
column. 

They  had  evidently  been  quarreling  before  entering  the 
Sutter  street  car  at  the  ferry. 

"I  would  thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  not  to  sit  by  me!" 
she  said,   icily. 

"Oh,  Lucy,  ril  never  see  her  again — never,  never, 
never!" 

Gradually  the  harsh  tones  melted  to  soft,  endearing 
phrases.  The  car  had  become  very  crowded.  It  stopped 
at  Van  Ness. 

The  conductor,  wedging  among  passengers  midway  of 
the  aisles  could  not  see  the  rear  steps.  With  his  hand  on 
the  bell  cord,  he  suddenly  yelled : 

"How  is  it  back  there  now?" 

"It's  all  right ;  we've  made  up  again,"  impulsively  re- 
plied  the  young   man. 

"Oh,  Willard,  he  didn't  mean  us !" 

Mr.  A. — Going  down  town  to  select  your  spring  hat,  eh? 
Well,  you  better  wait  until  night. 

Mrs.   A    (in  surprise) — Night,   George!     Why? 

Mr.  A. — Didn't  you  say  it  was  going  to  be  a  dream? 

The  winter's   past 

Spring's  here  at  last. 
And  'twould  be  rankest  treason 

To    not   unload 

A  springtime  ode 
In  honor  of  the   season. 

Teacher  (To  student  translating  Latin) — "Don't  you 
think  it's  pretty  near  time  you  turned  the  page?  You've  read 
the  first  five  lines  on  the  next  page  already." — Ex. 
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They  dined  all  alone  at  8:8 
On  oysters  they  dined  and  8:8 

And  he  asked  his  K8 

To  tell  him  his  f8 
When  they  t8-a-t8  at  8 :8. 


-Ex. 


M^'hat  did  Caesar  do  when  he  came  to  the  Rhone? 
He  proposed  to  Bridget. — Ex. 

Small  Boy — ''Do  you  give  six  pieces  of  candy  for  five 
cents?" 

Clerk— "Yes." 

Small  Boy — "Six  for  five,  five  for  four,  four  for  three, 
three  for  two,  two  for  one,  one  for  nothing.  Give  me  one, 
please." — Ex. 


\  Ladies'  Cloth-top  Plain  Toe  Patent  Leather  Button  $3.50 
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"How-do,  Hogg?" 
"My  name  is  Bacon,  sir.'' 

"Beg  pardon;   but   I   felt   sure  you  were   Mr.  Hogg,  the 
invalid." 
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Farewell — 1907. 


Farewell  to  our  college,  farewell  to  it  all, 
The  days  that  are  fleeting  we  ne'er  can  recall. 
Farewell  to  the  buildings,  the  campus  we  love, 
The  sweet  purple  violets,  the  maples  above, 
The  tree  that  we  planted  three  summers  ago, 
The  tree  round  whose  roots  forget-me-nots  grow. 

Farewell  to  the  students,  the  faculty  wise. 
Their  friendship  and  counsel  we  ever  shall  prize. 
Farewell  to  the  class-room,  the  lab  and  the  gym ! 
To  our  place  in  the  chapel  and  dear  college  hymn, 
O  sadly  we  leave  thee,  farewell  sadly  say 
Our  heart's  with  our  college  tho  distant  our  way. 


An  Estimate  of  Modern  English  Poets. 


The  English  poets  of  the  twentieth  century :  who  will 
they  be?  what  will  they  be?  of  what  will  they  write?  Such 
questions  find  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  thought  of  every 
serious-minded  student  of  literature.  But  he  seeks  in  vain  for 
an  answer.  We  are  viewing  events  at  to®  close  range  to  judge 
their  trend  accurately.  Today  will  not  solve  the  question,  to- 
morrow may. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  will  reveal 
certain  well-defined  waves  of  psychic  activity  heralded  by 
lesser  lights  and  crowned  by  a  Chaucer,  a  Pope,  a  Shaks- 
peare,  a  Wordsworth,  a  Tennyson,  or  a — .  Here  we  must 
leave  a  blank.  Undoubtedly  we  are  at  the  end  of  an  old  era. 
The  old  order  has  been  broken  up ;  has  a  new  one  been 
formed?     The  spirit  of  each   age  has  been  voiced  by  some 
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mighty  seer;  shall  our  glorious  age  of  empire,  of  science  and 
discovery  lack  a  great  name  to  reflect  its  spirit,  to  sing  in  un- 
dying strains  of  its  attainments?  We  must  look  to  the  future 
for  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  this  age  is  to 
be  crowned  with  a  poet  worthy  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  of  the 
great.  The  future  lends  us  hope,  for  England,  after  the  death 
of  Chaucer  in  1400,  waited  not  only  for  one  century  but  half 
the  next  before  she  saw  a  great  English  poet  or  heard  a  great 
English  poem.  We  must  wait,  yet  let  us  not  fail  to  notice 
that  the  age  is  not  so  prosaic  as  it  is  decried  to  be  and  that 
there  are  men  living  among  us  today  who  are  accomplishing 
something  and  voicing  the  present  age  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

This  is  an  age  of  science, — a  fact  which  all  will  admit. 
Then  are  we  to  have  any  great  poets?  Is  science  capable  of 
poetic  treatment?  In  answer  to  this  question  let  me  point  out 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  had  one  truly  great  poet  who 
was  a  poet  of  science.  This  poet  is  Tennyson,  and  this  is  why 
he  still  continues  so  popular.  He  is  emphatically  a  poet  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  was  his  view  that  in  the  development 
of  science,  the  poets  of  the  future  would  have  new  material 
and  greater  opportunities  than  those  of  the  past. 

Modern  poetry  is  hard  to  characterize.  "It  follows  Ten- 
nyson closely ;  there  are  hints  of  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and 
Shelley,  but  none  of  Byron  and  none  of  Browning;  perhaps 
because  they  were  not  artistic  poets  and  the  new  poetry  is  as 
artistic  as  it  is  spiritual."  Of  all  the  representatives  of  mod- 
ern English  poetry  Rudyard  Kipling  stands  forth  pre-eminent. 
In  no  age  has  the  celebrity  of  a  poet  been  so  far-reaching  as 
Kipling's.  This  fact  ought  to  dispose  of  the  doubt  whether 
this  is  a  poetry-reading  age.  So  well  has  he  uttered  his  day 
that  his  voice  shall  be  heard  to  the  limit  of  our  race,  which  is 
our  world.  The  note  of  race  patriotism  is  dominant,  a  note 
much  less  pleasing  to  some  fine  ears  than  the  "still,  sad  music 
of  humanity."  It  is  mighty,  lusty,  full  of  a  faith  and  hope 
that  will  make  it  famous  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
is  spoken.  One  readily  appreciates  its  potent  music  and  bold 
picturesqueness,  but  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  work  fails  to 
attract  us.     Though  he  is  so  immensely  and  intensel}^  of  our 
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day,  he  is  not  for  our  day  alone,  and  the  future  will  interpret 
much  of  the  beauty  of  his  poetry  which  is  today  unnoticed. 

One  comment  upon  him  says:  "Each  age  brings  with  it  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  individual  and  his  growth  into  a 
larger  vision  has  been  the  theme  of  English  verse.  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson  have  record- 
ed it  and  have  prophesied  it.  And  the  end  is  not  yet;  the 
story  of  the  equality  of  men  is  not  complete.  To  the  contri- 
butions, to  the  tale  of  the  ever-widening  circle  of  human  sym- 
pathies, which  the  older  poets  have  made,  Rudyard  Kipling 
is  adding  fresh  chapters.  He  is  interpreting  to  us  our  own 
material,  scientific,  democratic  life ;  he  is  expressing  in  poetry 
the  more  exclusive  modern  conception  of  the  importance  of 
the  individual ;  he  is  a  part  of  a  w^orld  movement  that  makes 
for  the  exaltation  of  man." 

The  theory  that  the  whole  range  of  existence,  or  any  part 
of  it,  when  imaginativel}^  apprehended,  may  be  transfigured 
into  poetry  has  been  accepted  by  all.  Kipling  has  accom- 
plished this  more  than  any  one  else,  more  than  Wordsworth 
himself,  to  whom  this  motion  was  a  law  and  gospel.  Words- 
worth did  not  reveal  the  present  in  his  own  language  but  in 
the  language  of  a  poet.  Kipling  has  interpreted  to  modern 
men  their  life,  and  he  has  spoken  to  them  in  characters  they 
can  understand,  and  in  the  language  they  use.  To  him  even 
the  steam  engine,  which  some  maintain  has  destroyed  the  ro- 
mance of  life  and  blighted  its  poetry,  is  a  thing  of  poetic 
beauty  and  capable  of  poetic  treatment.  Not  only  does  he  ap- 
prehend his  material  with  imagination  but  he  also  sets  his 
conceptions  to  a  rhythmic  music  that  is  absolutely  irresistible. 
His  verse  has  been  characterized  as  "having  the  immensity 
and  breeziness  of  the  sea."  He  is  also  a  master  qf  details  and 
of  power  and  suggestiveness  in  the  use  of  simple  words.  His 
coinage  of  words  is  interesting  as  in  the  lines — 

"Elephants  apiling  teack 
In  the  shudgy,  squdgy  creek." 

and  the  lines 
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"Till  he  heard  as  the  roar  of  the  rain-fed  ford  the  roar  of  the 

milky  way, 
Till  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  milky  way  die  down  and  drone 

and  cease," 

imitate  exceedingly  well  the  sound  of  mighty  water  dying 
away.  Do  not  complain  that  you  find  in  him  only  the  music 
of  the  brass  band  and  the  melody  of  the  concert  hall.  Judge 
him  rather  by  such  lines  as — 

"  'Twas  nodding  grass  and  naked  sky, 
'Twas  blue  above  and  bent  below 
Where,  checked  against  the  wasted  wind, 
The  red  deer  belled  to  call  the  doe." 

Remember,  it  is  a  long  way  from  "Cholera  in  Camp"  to  the 
"Recessional." 

A  word  is  to  be  added  concerning  the  lesser  lights.  Cel- 
tic folk  lore  and  mysticism  find  a  voice  in  the  writings  of 
William  B.  Yeats,  whose  poetry  is  highly  poetic,  richly  col- 
ored and  very  rhythmic  and  expresses  realities  of  a  mystic 
land  of  fairies  and  goblins,  where  man  is  ideal  and  life  like  a 
dream.  He  represents  the  awakened  interest  in  the  Celtic  lit- 
erature and  in  the  long-forgotten  poetry  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Pilips  is  another  toward  whom  the  literary  world  is  look- 
ing with  interest.  He  is  working  in  blank  verse  and  has  pub- 
lished several  worthy  poems,  including  "The  Apparition," 
"The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul,"  and  "Marpess."  His 
blank  verse  is  lyrical  and  he  works  in  the  realms  of  visions 
and  magic.     His  poetry  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  Poetry  of  trance. 

2.  Poetry  founded  on  naturalistic  effects  in  which  he 
gives  splendor  of  technique  to  themes  from  which  the  vision  is 
positively  absent,  and  there  the  homely  and  squalid  is  essen- 
tial. His  poem  "Faces  at  the  Fire,"  is  a  good  example  of  this 
second  class. 

3.  View  of  Philosophy — showing  very  largely  this  influ- 
ence of  Stevenson  and  of  Ibsen.  Examples  are  "The  Ques- 
tion" and  "Faith."     He  has  written  a  tragedy  on  Herod  the 
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Great  and  the  public  have  received  it  with  interest,  for  he 
seems  more  successful  in  dramatic  literature  than  in  any  other. 
Thus  we  see  the  tendencies  of  modern  poetry :  Kipling  is 
working  on  the  ideas  of  Wordsworth,  Yeats  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  mystical  and  moral  and  Stephen  Philips  in  the 
vision  and  above  all  in  the  historic  drama.  What  these  men 
will  accomplish  or  what  the  future  holds  in  store,  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  solved,  but  let  us  be  interested  in  the 
present  day  poetry,  for  we  are  building  a  foundation  for  the 
poetry  of  the  future,  be  it  great  or  be  it  small. 

Edith   Allison,   '07. 


Two  Sonnets. 


I. 

Inspiration,  thou  art  a  long  sought  treasure; 
Thou  art  found  in  music,  thou  art  cut  from  marble ; 
Of  thee  the  poets  in  the  springtime  warble; 
Though  longed  for,  thou  comest  only  at  thy  pleasure. 

A  sorry  jester  art  thou.  Inspiration, 
That  comest  not  when  men  have  need  of  thee ; 
Thou  seest  the  poet's  struggles,  and  with  glee 
Thou  mock'st  his  wearied  soul  to  desperation, 

O  Inspiration,  wilt  thou  hear  me  not? 
A  suppliant  at  thy  throne  I  beg  for  aid, 
And  wilt  thou  never  deign  to  ease  my  lot? 

O  Inspiration,  thou  art  come  too  late, 

Begone,  thou  imp,  for  thou  hast  told  me  naught. 

Without  thy  help  this  sonnet  I  have  made. 

Irma  Diescher, 
4th    Dilworth  Hall. 


HOV/  CHARLES  SAW  THE  CIRCUS. 

II. 

Roses  red  that  nod  above  her  face, 
Can  you  read  the  thoughts  that  Hghtly  flit 
Through  her  mind  while  there  you  calmly  sit 
In  comfort  and  content  amid  the  lace? 

Would  that  for  one  small  day  I  could  sit  there 
And  take  your  place  above  her  eyes  of  brown, 
And  try  to  read  her  thoughts  as  I  look  down 
Upon  the  face  I  love  so  sweet  and  fair. 

Is  it  of  me  she  thinks  as  in  her  eyes 

I  see  a  smile  of  tenderness  and  love? 

Oh,  Roses  red,  as  there  you  nod  above, 

Can  you  say  what  would  make  my  high  hopes  rise? 

The  love  for  her  I  bear  is  so  great  that 
I  would  I  were  the  roses  on  her  hat. 

Irene  Stifel, 
4th     Dilworth   Hall. 


How  Charles  Saw  the  Circus. 


It  was  almost  bed  time  and  little  Charles'  eyes  were 
growing  heavy ;  but  he  still  poured  over  the  pages  of  the 
big  book  in  his  lap.  Many  times  before  he  had  picked  it  up 
and  had  gone  through  its  pages,  and  the  more  he  looked  at 
it,  the  better  he  liked  it.  The  bright  colored  pictures  of  the 
clowns  and  acrobats  and  of  the  big  circus  tent  with  the 
animal  cages  standing  outside  had  a  strong  fascination  for  his 
nine-year-old  mind.  He  loved  the  clown  best  of  all  and  the 
dear  little  white  pony  with  the  monkey  on  his  back.  How 
he  wished  he  owned  that  pony. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  clown  wink  at  him.  He  blinked  his 
own  eyes  in  doubt,  but  the  clown  winked  again.  At  first  he 
was  surprised,  and  then  delighted.  He  smiled  back  at  the 
new  old  friend  in  the  circus  ring  and  the  clown  stepped  out 
and  came  over  to  him. 
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"Good  morning,  Charles,"  said  the  clown.  "Don't  you 
want  to  take  a  walk  around  and  see  the  animals?" 

Charles,  all  his  bashfulness  driven  away  by  the  genial 
face  of  his  new  friend,  eagerly  assented  and  trotted  off  happily 
at  his  side. 

They  walked  first  through  the  main  tent  where  the 
clown  stopped  at  a  stand  and  bought  Charles  a  bag  of  pea- 
nuts from  the  little  man  with  the  red  cap  whom  he  had  met 
so  many  times  in  the  big  book.  As  they  walked  on  he 
recognized  old  friends  on  every  side ;  the  lady  who  drove  the 
beautiful  golden  chariot,  and  the  acrobats  who  swung  on 
the  high  trapeze. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  animal  tent.  There  sure  enough 
were  the  elephants,  and  next  to  them  the  white  polar  bears 
in  their  big  iron  cage.  It  all  looked  so  familiar  to  Charles. 
Everything  was  just  as  he  had  expected  it  to  be.  When 
they  came  to  the  horses  Charles  immediately  began  to  look 
for  the  white  pony,  and  there  it  was  the  same  as  ever.  Charles 
gave  a  cry  of  delight. 

"Do  you  like  that  pony?"  asked  the  clown.  Charles 
nodded  his  head. 

"Would  you  like  to  ride  him?" 

The   little    fellow's   face    was  beaming  at    the  thought. 

"Come  on,  get  on,"  said  the  clown.  "You  can  try  a  few 
times  around  the  ring  now  and  this  afternoon  you  can  go  on 
at  the  performance." 

The  afternoon  performance  was  about  to  start.  Charles 
had  been  over  to  the  dressing  tent  with  his  friend  and  he  was 
now  standing  at  the  door  arrayed  in  a  pink  suit,  waiting  to 
go   into   the   ring. 

The  band  struck  up  a  brilliant  air.  Charles  mounted  his 
white  pony  and  started  into  the  ring.  Suddenly  the  pony 
jumped  and  he  felt  himself  falling  down,  down 

^  ;|<  ;|;  ;|:  >|;  *  j|: 

"Charles,"  said  his  mother  shaking  him,  "Wake  up  and 
go  to  bed.  You  must  have  been  lying  here  more  than  an 
hour." 


lO  A  LONG-FORGOTTEN  PLAYTHING. 

Charles  got  up  and  went  to  bed,  but  not  yet  to  sleep,  for 
his  excited  mind  was  still  filled  with  pictures  of  his  circus 
friends,  and  when  he  finally  did  fall  asleep  he  was  still  think- 
ing of  that  little  white  pony. 

Isabelle  Barbour,  '09. 


A  Long-forgotten  Plaything. 


It  was  a  queer  dilapidated  thing  that  I  pulled  out  of 
the  box  in  the  attic  as  I  was  hunting  for  some  books.  As  I 
looked  at  it  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  it  brought  memories 
of  childhood.  Yet  I  could  not  but  smile  because  it  was 
funny.  Then  I  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  putting  the  object 
on  top  of  the  box  I  gazed  at  it. 

There  it  stood — rather  flopped — on  the  box.  One  leg  had 
lost  all  life  and  was  merely  a  rag;  another  leg  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  chewed.  The  poor  thing's  tail- — for  I  suppose  it 
had  a  tail  of  some  sort — would  never  curl  again.  Only  one 
little  ear  remained  and  that  was  frayed.  But  when  I  looked 
it  in  the  face  I  did  not  know  whether  to  cry  or  laugh.  It 
had  such  a  woe-begone  look  but  at  the  same  time  was  so 
cunning  with  its  little  dirty  nose — once  pink — tilted  up  in 
the  air.  Alas !  one  little  bead  eye  had  disappeared  and  it 
did  not  look  so  farocious  as  in  past  days.  Worst  of  all  my 
darling  had  such  a  color.  All  its  original  pretty  pinkness 
was  hidden  by  a  coat  of  black  and  gilt.  But  what  was  this 
queer  object?  Only  a  poor  old  toy,  a  flannel  pig.  Now 
such  a  looking  pig! 

This  pig  was  one  of  my  early  toys.  As  I  sat  there  in 
the  dusky  attic  I  would  see  a  little  girl  who  stood  at  the 
door  waiting  for  her  father.  As  she  saw  him  coming  up  the 
street  she  rushed  out  and  into  his  arms.  He  gave  her  a  pack- 
age and  told  her  to  open  it.  Hastily  she  tore  off  the  paper 
— there  she  found  a  little  flannel  pig.  She  jumped  for  joy 
and  called  her  mother — "Come  see  Oddy's  little  pinkie  piggie- 
wig."  From  that  moment  I  seem  to  see  that  the  little  pig 
was  seldom  out  of  Oddy's  hands.     Ever3^where  she  went,  the 
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pig  went  too.      It  went  to  bed  with  her,  it  had  its  baths,  and 
it  helped   Oddy  eat. 

One  day  Oddy  went  to  see  grandma — and  the  pig  went 
too.  Oddy  went  out  to  see  the  chickens,  leaving  piggy  on 
a  bench.  After  the  chickens  were  fed,  Oddy  thought  piggie, 
too,  needed  corn  to  eat.  But  alas !  piggie  was  not  to  be 
found.  Oddy  cried  so  that  everyone  was  distressed.  Grand- 
ma gave  her  a  penny,  which  she  swallowed,  and  then  cried 
louder  than  ever.  Finally,  piggie  was  brought  in  and  laid 
on  the  kitchen  floor.  Yes,  Rover  had  found  piggie.  When 
piggie  would  not  play  with  him.  Rover  tried  to  eat  piggie's 
ear  but  it  didn't  taste  good  so  he  pulled  it  off.  When  Oddy 
saw  this  she  cried  more  and  more  until  grandma  soothed 
her  by  telling  her  that  there  were  nine  little  pink  pigs  in 
the  orchard  which  Oddy  could  see  some  time. 

As  I  looked  at  what  had  once  been  my  pet,  I  saw  little 
Oddy  at  the  table.  There  sat  the  pig  in  a  chair  beside  her. 
Around  its  neck  was  tied  one  of  Oddy's  own  checked  bibs. 
It  sat  up  straight  and  looked  at  Oddy  every  time  she  took  a 
bite.  Oddy  was  eating  blackberry  jam  and  so  was  piggie 
but  piggie's  manners  were  not  much  better  than  Oddy's.  She 
gave  him  too  large  a  spoonful  and  most  of  the  jam  went  on 
his  pretty  pink  face.  After  dinner  Oddy  gave  piggie  a  bath. 
She  washed  and  scrubbed  his  face  until  she  scrubbed  off 
one  eye  and  piggy  looked  sorrowfully  at  her.  Still  his  face 
was  far  from  clean.  Oddy  had  not  washed  her  hands  so 
that  when  she  stopped  bathing  piggie  blackberry  jam  com- 
pletely covered  him.  Oddy  walked  into  mother's  room  and 
spied  a  box  of  gilt.  Immediately  she  picked  up  the  bottle, 
mixed  the  liquid  and  powder  as  she  had  seen  mamma  do. 
Then  piggie  became  a  beautiful  gold  colour — except  for  a 
few  black  spots.  Oddy  took  piggie  to  mamma  and  said, 
"Look  at  Oddy's  little  gold  piggie-wig.  Oddy's  dear  little 
piggie-wig."  But  mamma  thought  otherwise  and  Oddy,  and 
Oddy's  piggie-wig,  went  to  bed. 

As  I  sat  in  the  attic  I  saw  the  many  adventures  of  Oddy 
and  the  little  flannel  pig.  I  saw  how  it  lost  its  tail,  and 
how  its  leg  was  crushed.  But  I  could  not  remember  when 
it  had  been  taken  away.    Possibly  it  was  after  I  had  sucked 
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some  of  the  gilt  off  of  piggie  and  had  been  very  ill.  I  must 
have  cried  when  he  was  taken  away,  for  he  was  very  dear 
to  me.  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  my  dilapidated 
piggie-wig  to  my  study.  He  shall  have  an  important  place 
on  my  desk.  There  he  shall  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
peace  until  some  child  spies  him.  Then  he  will  probably 
lose  his  other  eye  or  ear  but  he  will  always  be  "Oddy's  little 
piggie-wig." 

Lilla  A.  Greene,  '08. 


The  Unreal  School  Teacher. 


Marjory  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  front  porch  one  morn- 
ing, very  much  dejected.  Her  mother  was  going  to  have 
company.  That  was  enough  to  depress  the  spirits  of  almost 
any  seven-year-old,  for  no  matter  how  hard  one  tries,  she 
is  bound  to  forget  her  company  manners  at  least  a  few  times; 
and  this  generally  occasions  a  frown  or  shake  of  the  head 
from  mother  at  the  time  of  the  misdemeanor,  and  a  little 
private  lecture  afterward.  However,  it  wasn't  merely  the 
having  company,  but  the  kind  of  company  they  were  going 
to  have  to  which  Marjory  objected.  The  minister  was  bad 
enough.  One  had  to  be  very  good  when  he  was  present, 
for  of  course  he  would  be  quite  grieved  to  see  anything 
naughty  done.  Certain  prim  aunts  also  were  trying,  with 
their  fixed  rules  as  to  the  proper  behavior  of  children.  But 
the  expected  guest  was  worse  than  any  of  these.  She  was  a 
school  teacher. 

Marjory  had  never  known  a  school  teacher  outside  of 
school.  Accordingly,  she  felt  very  doleful  that  morning; 
for  her  mother  had  told  her  that  a  particular  friend,  who 
happened  to  be  a  school  teacher,  was  coming  the  same  even- 
ing. She  thought  of  all  the  teachers  she  had  known.  There 
was  that  tall  Miss  Grange,  whose  black  hair  was  combed 
straight  back,  and  whose  staring  eyes  pierced  clear  through 
a  person,  especially  if  one  were  doing  something  that  was 
contrary  to  the  rules.  She  pictured  vividly  to  her  mind 
the  stout  Miss  Metz,  who  had  red  hair  and  a  temper,  and  a 
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way  of  striking  her  ruler  on  the  table  and  shouting,  "Girls 
and  boys,  we  must  have  order!"  Some  brave  boys,  whom 
Marjory  regarded  in  the  light  of  demi-gods,  had  dared  defy 
her.  She  would  have  as  little  thought  of  following  their  ex- 
ample as  of  facing  a  dragon. 

So  she  continued  in  her  imagination  to  fancy  views  of 
teachers.  She  was  sure  that  they  became  worse  the  farther 
one  advanced.  She  at  least  had  found  it  so,  being  now  in 
the  second  grade. 

And  now  one  of  those  dreadful  beings  was  to  visit  her 
mother,  who  had  called  her  "a  dear  friend".  What  her 
mother  would  want  with  a  school  teacher  as  a  friend,  Marjory 
could  not  fathom.  However,  there  was  no  accounting  for 
the  ways  of  grown-ups ;  although,  in  this  instance,  Marjory 
thought  that  her  mother  might  have  considered  her  a  little. 
For  at  school,  while  she  was  struggling  through  a  reading 
lesson,  or  trying  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  arithmetic, 
she  could  always  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  for  the 
bell  to  ring.  But  now,  she  would  be  walking  out  of  one 
prison-house  into  another;  she  would  be  leaving  a  teacher  at 
school  to  find  another  at  home.  Perhaps  this  teacher  too, 
would  pounce  upon  her  with  a  spelling  lesson,  or  correct  her 
when  she  made  a  mistake  in  grammar.  Marjory  was  sure 
that  she  would  show  all  of  the  characteristics  common  to 
teachers.  She  didn't  see  how  she  could  stand  it.  She 
wouldn't  stand  it. 

"I  will  hide  in  the  linen-closet  upstairs,"  she  thought. 
"It's  not  very  nice,  but  it  will  be  better  than  being  down- 
stairs with  a  teacher.  I  can  bring  my  doll  up  there  and  play. 
I  would  like  that  better  than  sitting  in  a  chair  and  being 
polite.  I'll  take  some  cookies  from  the  pantry  to  eat  when 
I  get  hungry," 

Thus  Marjory  mused  as  she  sat  on  the  front  steps.  She 
became  so  absorbed  with  her  thoughts  that  she  hardly  noticed 
a  lady  coming  up  the  walk.  Marjory  didn't  know  her,  but  she 
was  pleasant  looking  and  talked  so  nicely  about  dollies  and 
other  things  that  she  decided  that  she  liked  her  very  well. 
She  thought  it  somewhat  strange  that  the  lady  came  up  so 
familiarly  without  being  acquainted,  but  attributed  this  also 
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to  the  peculiarity  of  grown  people.  The  fact  that  the  lady 
had  some  chocolate  drops  endeared  her  all  the  more  to  the 
dnhappy  girl.  Marjory  was  just  going  to  tell  her  of  her 
troubles  in  regard  to  the  school  teacher,  when  the  mother 
came  out. 

"Oh,  Alice,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  We  didn't  ex- 
pect you  so  soon,"  she  heard  her  mother  say.  Then,  turning 
to  Marjory,  she  continued,  "Marjory,  this  is  Miss  Winters, 
the  friend  I  told  you  was  coming." 

"Is  she  a  teacher?"  Marjory  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  in- 
termingled fear  and  disappointment.  "Why,  I  thought  she 
was  a  real  person." 

Irma  Beard,  '09. 


Sonnet — Pittsburgh. 


At  night  the  city  lies  serene  and  still 
Against  the  fiery  background  and  bright  gleam 
Of  furnace,  till  it  seems  an  unreal  dream — 
Yet  not  a  dream,  for  from  beneath  the  hill 
Is  heard  the  plunging,  roaring  sound  of  mill — 
A  dead'ning  noise  like  some  tremendous  stream ; — 
Men  toil  and  struggle  midst  the  sizzling  steam, 
Men  win  the  fruit  of  toil  by  stubborn  will. 
For  while  the  city  still  is  cloaked  in  sleep 
Mills  teem  with  progress  and  activity; 
Men  feel  the  black,  begrimed,  and  smoky  sweep 
Of  furnace  throbbing  with  immensity; 
The  toil,  the  rumbling  roar  prolonged  and  deep 
Foretell  what  Pittsburg's  future  growth  shall  be. 

L.  A.  G.,  '08. 


Plautus'  Method  of  Adapting  Greek  Comedies. 


The  new  Attic  Comedy  flourished  in  Athens  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C.  Not  until  a  century  later 
did  comedy  have  any  real  beginning  in  Rome;  and  then  it 
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was  to  a  great  extent  an  echo  of  the  Greek.  A  large  number 
of  poets  made  a  regular  trade  of  adapting  Greek  Comedies 
and  producing  them  before  Roman  audiences.  Foremost  of 
these — indeed  the  only  one  whose  name  outlived  his  own 
time  and  generation,  was  Plautus. 

Plautus  had  no  early  training  in  Greek  culture,  but  he 
acquired  so  much  of  its  thought  and  feeling  later,  that  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
<i;omedies  and  stood  on  entirely  Greek  ground  in  regard  to 
diem.  His  originals  he  chose  almost  entirely  from  Menander, 
Diphilus,  and  Philemon,  the  three  great  masters  of  the  new 
Attic  Comedy,  who  lived  in  Athens  between  360  and  260 
B.  C. 

The  Greek  originals,  Plautus  used  very  freely,  and  entire- 
ly for  his  own  ends.  It  did  not  concern  him  what  laws  of 
Athenian  comedy  he  violated  or  kept,  so  that  he  made  the 
comedy  please  his  Roman  audiences. 

He  generally  used  the  plot  without  much  change  except 
the  introduction  of  extra  scenes  or  episodes,  which  served  not 
to  further  the  plot  so  much  as  to  make  prominent  the  comic 
element  in  the  play.  Sometimes  he  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion whatever  to  his  plot,  leaving  it  unconnected  or  un- 
finished, or  introducing  new  scenes  which  have  little  relation 
to  the  plot  at  all.  Then,  too,  he  used  the  Greek  scene,  loca- 
tion, or  setting  together  with  the  Greek  costumes  and  to 
some  extent  Greek  characters.  Many  words  and  titles  of 
magistrates  and  gods  are  taken  entirely  from  the  original 
without  change.  And  there  was  reason  for  the  retention  of 
the  Greek  in  these  phases,  for  life  in  Athens  in  the  third 
century  was  much  more  corrupt  than  in  Rome  a  century  later. 
The  low  standard  of  morality  and  the  lack  of  discipline  found 
in  the  Greek  writings  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
Romans  if  it  had  referred  to  their  own  people.  Roman  policy 
and  Roman  public  would  have  resented  any  such  application. 

But  nevertheless  Greek  plays  could  not  be  transported 
bodily  to  Rome.  They  were  too  distinctively  Athenian  and 
were  strange  to  Romans  in  many  ways.  If  taken  entire 
they  would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  a  Roman  audience 
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for  which  first  of  all  Plautus  wrote.  What  they  could  not 
grasp  or  understand  or  what  was  distasteful  to  them  was 
omitted  in  the  adaptation ;  and  what  particularly  pleased  them, 
he  inserted.  At  times  he  even  left  out  whole  roles  in  the  orig- 
inal or  substituted  new  characters,  which  suited  and  pleased 
the  Roman  mind. 

The  whole  treatment  was  loose.  Roman  scenes  were 
mixed  with  Greek  scenes ;  Roman  gods  with  Greek  gods ; 
Roman  magistrates  with  Greek  rulers ;  and  Roman  local 
names  with  Greek  places. 

Plautus  had  a  definite  feeling  for  stage  effect,  and  was 
far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  treatment  of  language  and 
metre.  He  varied  the  comedy  by  very  frequent  use  of  music ; 
and  to  amuse  his  uncultivated  audiences  used  a  form  of  recita- 
tive with  an  accompaniment,  also  lighter  music,  eliminating 
the  chorus  altogether.  All  this  necessitated  new  measures 
and  metres,  and  thus  the  Greek  metres  were  introduced  into 
Latin  Comedy.  Plautus  had  wonderful  ability  in  using  and 
adapting  these  metres,  and  handled  them  in  a  skillful  and 
masterly  fashion. 

Bessie  D.  Johnson,  '07. 


The  day  is  past.     The  time  has  come 
For  rest.     Throughout  the  city  streets 
Quiet  succeeds  the  day's  loud  hum. 
The  dark  her  silent  vigil  keeps. 

The  wind  has  risen.     Loud  it  sweeps 
Through  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
And  echomg  back  from  darkened  stieets 
Comes  the  wailing  cry  of  the  breeze. 

No  sound  but  the  wind,  the  weary,  all 
Save  I,  lie  wrapped  in  deep  repose. 
The  throbbing  eyelids  fain  would  close 
When  out  of  night  a  warning  call. 
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"There  is  no  time  to  rest,  to  dream, 
For  sleep  give  not  one  wistful  sigh. 
Too  much  lost  time  ye  must  redeem, 
Think,  O  child,  exams  are  nigh." 

"Harrow  me  not,  relentless  seer. 
Pass  on  with  thy  forebodings  drear." 
But  still  the  restless  spirits  cry 
"Exams,  exams,  exams  are  nigh." 

M.  C.  M.,  '07. 


A  Woman's  Method  of  Work. 


"This  is  but  an  example  of  what  I  have  always  said — a 
woman  lacks  originality — she  is  contented  to  go  on  day  after 
day  doing  the  same  things  in  the  same  way  when  by  applying 
a  little  more  reason  and  a  good  bit  more  common  sense  to  her 
work  she  could  get  things  done  in  half  the  time  with  half  the 
work  and  save  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  expense.  Just 
because  your  mother,  your  grandmother,  and,  I  suppose,  your 
great-grandmother,  chose  from  necessity  to  cook  each  thing 
in  a  separate  vessel  upon  a  separate  burner,  you  think  that 
you  must  do  the  same,  while  if  you  looked  at  the  matter  sen- 
sibly you  would  soon  see  that  Jones  is  right — his  new  steam 
cooker  is  exactly  the  thing  you  should  use.  In  it  you  can 
cook  everything  at  once  on  the  same  burner — so  saving  about 
one-fourth  the  gas  bill.  You  start  it  going  and  then  let  it 
alone.  Your  dinner  is  cooked  and  you  have  been  saved  an 
immense  amount  of  labor  and  have  had  leisure  time  to  enjoy 
other  things.  But  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  change  a  woraan's 
methods — she  is  incapable  of  taking  a  broad,  unprejudiced 
view." 

This  was  Mr.  Brown's  favorite  theory  and  he  always  en- 
larged upon  it  whenever  he  and  his  wife  disagreed  on  any 
subject.  She  had  long  ceased  to  combat  it  and  now  only  said 
decidedly : 

"Well,  I  don't  intend  to  use  that  steam  cooker.  I  don't 
like  them." 
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''You  don't  like  them  just  because  you  don't,  I  suppose. 
If  you  won't  use  it,  I  will.  I'll  get  the  dinner  to-night  and  I'll 
cook  it  on  the  steam  cooker.  A  woman's  work  would  amount 
to  very  little  if  done  on  scientific  lines." 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Brown  came  home  early  and  prompt- 
ly at  four  o'clock,  put  on  his  steam  cooker  and  filled  it  com- 
pletely, blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, and  beef  each  require  a  different  length  of  time  for  cook- 
ing. He  waited  in  the  kitchen  until  the  water  began  to  boil 
then  went  upstairs  and  settled  himself  comfortably  in  a  big 
chair  for  a  good  two  hours'  rest.  When  his  wife  went  through 
the  room  a  little  later  he  looked  up  from  his  book  and  said : 

"You  see,  my  dear,  the  dinner  is  being  cooked  and  I,  in- 
stead of  leaning  over  a  hot  stove,  getting  myself  overheated 
and  worn  out,  am  here  free  from  care  and  so  able  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  literature." 

"Yes.  Did  you  think  to  salt  the  things  before  you  put 
them  into  the  cooker?" 

"No,  I  didn't — I  think  that  each  person  should  season 
his  own  food  to  suit  his  own  taste.  The  old  idea  of  a  cook's 
tastes  governing  that  of  the  whole  family  is  one  which  should 
be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Very  well — but  meat  and  potatoes  usually  taste  better 
when  cooked  with  a  little  salt.     Still,  do  as  you  please." 

A  little  before  six  Mr.  Brown  set  the  table  and  then  ex- 
actly as  the  clock  struck  he  opened  up  his  cooker.  The  meat 
was  not  done  yet.  He  looked  at  the  directions — they  said 
plainly  that  two  hours  was  sufficient  time  to  cook  anything. 

"But,"  as  he  sagely  remarked,  "it  is  always  well  to  follow 
directions  until  you  have  gained  some  experience,  then  alter 
your  methods  to  suit  the  occasion.  That  is  something  a 
woman  does  not  do.  Apparently  the  meat  is  not  thoroughly 
cooked  after  two  hours  so  I  shall  put  all  back  into  the  cooker. 
The  meat  will  continue  to  cook  and  the  steam  will  keep  the 
other  things  nice  and  hot.  We  shall  have  dinner  a  little  later 
than  usual." 

"I  have  usually  heard  that  irregular  meals  injure  the  di- 
gestive organs,"  murmured  his  wife  as  she  slipped  some  crack- 
ers into  her  little  daughters  hand,  but  she  said  nothing  more. 
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At  seven  o'clock  the  meat  was  not  yet  cooked,  at  eight 
they  were  still  waiting  for  dinner.  Every  half  hour  Mr. 
Brown  descended  into  the  kitchen  and  removed  the  up- 
per pans  from  the  cooker;  the  potatoes  looked  curiously  blue 
and  the  tomatoes  seemed  a  trifle  stiff — he  put  in  more  water 
and  looked  at  the  meat — still  white  and  drawn,  he  cut  off  a 
morsel  and  tasted  it — raw  and  tough.  He  replaced  the  layers 
of  vegetables  without  a  word.  It  was  getting  late — and  later, 
but  still  the  meat  would  not  cook.  Mr.  Brown  began  to  no- 
tice that  the  kitchen  stairs  were  unduly  long  and  steep.  Be- 
tween times  he  returned  to  his  book  but  the  pangs  of  hunger 
were  not  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  litera- 
ture. Things  were  becoming  desperate.  Mrs.  Brown  was 
the  only  one  in  the  family  who  saw  anything  at  all  humorous 
in  the  situation  and  at  last  even  she  lost  her  temper,  and  when 
at  nine  o'clock  little  Mildred  began  to  cry  her  mother  rose  up 
in  wrath : 

"My  mother  and  my  grandmother  believed  in  getting  the 
evening  meal  over  early  enough  so  that  children  could  get  to 
bed  before  midnight.  And  I  intend  to  do  the  same.  The 
potatoes  have  cooked  to  a  mush,  the  vegetables  are  ruined. 
We  will  eat  bread  and  butter  for  dinner  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
put  that  meat  in  the  oven  and  cook  it  properly.  Hereafter  I 
shall  do  my  own  cooking  in  my  own  way." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Brown's  clerks  wondered  what 
had  happened  to  put  him  in  such  a  bad  humor.  But  if  their 
employer  was  haughty  towards  them  in  the  morning  at  din- 
ner that  night  he  was  the  humblest  of  men  and  the  steam 
cooker  had  long  rusted  into  holes  before  Mrs.  Brown  again 
heard  a  discourse  on  "A  Woman's  Methods  of  Work." 

Mary  C.  McKee,  '07. 


To  the  Seniors. 


With  Apologies  to  Their  Favorite   Poet. 


I  met  a  little  college  class. 
It  was  four  years  old,  it  said ; 
Its  eyes  were  bright  with  knowledge 
That  hallowed  round  its  head. 
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"Of  sisters  dear,  O  little  class 
How  many  may  you  be?" 
"How  many?     Seven  in  all,"  it  said, 
And  proudly  looked  at  me. 

"And  who  are  they?     I  pray  you  tell." 
It  answered,  "Seven  are  we, 
A  brighter  class  you  never  met, 
The   faculty  agree. 

"Our  president  is  Besse  here. 

And  she's   a  brilliant  one 

Who  does  a  thousand  different  things 

'Twixt  mom  and  set  of  sun." 

"Madge  is  the  tallest,  so  they  say, 
To  this  we  all  agree ; 
Thus  comes  it  when  we  give  a  play 
That  she  the  man  must  be." 

"Now  Edith  sings  and  has  no  fears. 
The  Senior  parlor  can  attest. 
Yet  we  must  sometimes  hold  our  ears 
Since  song  is  not  for  study  best." 

"To  a  McKee  our  song  we'll  sing, 
For  Ellen  bears  that  famous  name, 
Yet  this  doth  oft  confusion  bring 
That  'Sister'  Mary  bears  the  same." 

"Our  Mary  is  a  chemist  wise, 

In  lab  she  works  with  all  her  might, 

Yet  not  a  way  can  she  devise 

To  add  one  cubit  to  her  height." 

"To  Grace  we  cannot  justice  do 
Unless  we  mention  Teddy  too, 
A  paragon  of  doghead  he, 
No  wonder!  fed  on  toast  and  tea." 
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"Clara  is  our  youngest  child, 
Precocious  from   her  birth ; 
Of  studies  she  is  very  fond 
But  also  fond  of  mirth." 

"O'er  rough  and  smooth  we  work  together 
By  friendship's  bonds  close  riven 
And  naught  shall  ever  rise  to  sever 
The  sisterhood  of  "Nineteen  Seven." 


'The  Great  American  Pie  Company." 


By  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 


[McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.] 

This  little  book  by  the  author  of  "Pigs  Is  Pigs,"  will  be- 
come exceedingly  popular.  It  is  a  very  clever  and  comical 
account  of  Ephraim  Deacon  and  Phineas  Doolittle's  plans  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  on  home-made  pies.  Mrs.  Deacon  sends 
"Eph."  to  Phineas  to  give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind  since  Phin- 
eas' wife  is  selling  home-made  pies  at  so  low  a  price  that  her 
own  are  not  selling  with  much  profit.  As  Mrs.  Deacon  pre- 
dicts Ephraim  gossips  with  Phineas,  who  plans  the  Great 
American  Pie  Company.  Phineas  does  the  dreaming  while 
his  friend  makes  frequent  objections.  They  plan  to  corner 
not  only  the  pie  trade  but  also  the  fruit,  flour,  cotton,  and 
timber  trades ;  they  even  wish  to  control  the  railroads  in  order 
to  obtain  proper  freight  weights.  Their  imagination  knows 
no  bounds  until  finally  Ephraim  says  "Why,  Phin,  we'll  be 
as  good  as  bosses  of  these  United  States,  won't  we?"  to  which 
Phin  replies :  "Surely  we  will.  Do  you  suppose  I'm  doin'  all 
this  work  an'  takin'  all  this  money  just  for  the  money?  *  *  * 
What  I  want  is  power.  I  want  to  have  this  here  nation  so 
that  when  I  say  'Come !'  it  will  come,  an'  when  I  say  'Go !'  it 
will  go,  an'  when  I  say  'Dance!'  it  will  dance."  Then  they 
plan  to  corner  the  steel  business,  but  that  suggests  strikes 
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and  their  enthusiasm  begins  to  ebb.  Strikes  are  not  to  their 
liking,  Ephraim  remarks  philosophically,  "I  don't  know  how 
you  feel  about  it,  but  I  think  this  American  Pie  business  is 
'most  too  risky  to  put  our  money  into."  They  talk  it  over  and 
are  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  wives  could  be  depended  on 
to  make  their  pies, — since  they  are  not  so  far-sighted  as  their 
husbands.  At  any  rate  they  decide  to  wait  awahile  "till  the 
labor  union's  sort  of  played  out."  The  story  is  told  sympa- 
thetically, is  very  funny,  and  one  which  every  reader  will  en- 
joy and  laugh  over. 

G.  A.  G.,  '08. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Reluctantly  and  with  saddened  hearts  the  Class  of  Nine- 
teen Seven  prepares  to  say  farewell  to  P.  C.  W.  Commence- 
ment is  a  time  of  mingled  happiness  and  sorrow, — happiness 
because  it  represents  the  attainment  of  what  we  have  been 
striving  for  four  years, — sorrow  because  our  college  days  here 
are  over  and  we  are  loth  to  leave  the  student  body  and  retire 
to  the  ranks  of  alumnae.  It  will  seem  strange  to  see  another 
class  taking  our  place  next  year  and  to  feel  that  we  no  longer 
have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  students.  Yet  as  alumnae 
we  on  our  part  will  have  privileges  that  they  do  not  have  and 
we  may  still  share  with  them  that  prerogative  which  belongs 
to  both  student  and  alumna  alike — loyalty  to  our  college — 
and  may  still  join  in  their  song  to  the  honor  of  "the  Purple 
and  the  White." 

Our  Senior  year  has  been  a  very  pleasant  and  happy  one 
and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  have  helped  to  make  it  so.  Especially  will 
we   always   gratefully   remember  the   many   kindnesses   that 
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have  been  shown  to  us  by  the  Faculty,  and  now  we  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  them  our  sincerest  grati- 
tude and  heartiest  appreciation  for  all  that  they  have  done  for 
us.  We  shall  never  forget  their  thoughtfulness  and  consid- 
eration and  the  willingness  with  which  they  have  given  up 
much  of  their  time  to  help  us  in  our  various  undertakings. 
We  realize  that  we  on  our  part  have  been  far  from  perfect,, 
and  that  we  have  made  many  mistakes.  For  these  we  ask 
pardon  for  we  have  not  been  insincere  but  have  tried  to  do  our 
best  in  everything. 

Taken  all  in  all  this  has  been  a  very  delightful  year,  one 
that  will  leave  many  happy  memories  with  us.  Not  the  least 
of  these  will  be  the  remembrance  of  the  kind  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  Sorosis.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  girls 
by  means  of  literary  contributions  and  subscriptions  has  been 
most  encouraging.  We  now  resign  it  to  the  tender  care  of 
the  girls  who  in  a  few  weeks  will  put  on  the  dignity  of  Sen- 
iors, assured  that  under  their  excellent  management  the  So- 
rosis will  prosper  indeed  and  will  be  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  school  life  than  ever  before. 

And  now  we  of  Naughty  Seven  bid  you  all  a  last  farewell 
with  best  wishes  for  a  happy  vacation  and  a  pleasant  school 
year  succeeding  it. 


Alumnae  Notes. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Kiatherine  Carnahan  and  Mr.  Ed- 
win Y.  Smith  took  place  on  April  nineteenth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  have  gone  to  Europe  for  their  wedding  tour. 

Mrs.  Haywood  Harlow  (nee  Eleanor  Baldwin)  died  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  third. 

The  Decade  Club  11  held  its  April  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Rosetta  Moore.  The  program  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Carrie  Kim. 
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Miss  Florence  Van  Wagener,  of  London,  Ohio,  expects 
to  visit  in  Pittsburg  during  May  and  early  June. 

The  Decade  Club  II  met  on  May  tenth  at  the  residence 
of  Miss  Anne  Houston.  Through  the  winter  this  club  has 
studied  the  life  and  works  of  William  Morris. 

Miss  Anne  Houston  and  Miss  Rosetta  Moore  are  making 
preparations  to  sail  for  Europe  early  next  month. 

Miss  Edith  Stockton  spent  a  week  in  New  York  visiting 
her  sister.  While  there  she  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Kindergarten  Association  which  convened  April  thir- 
teenth. 

Misses  Edna  McKee,  Lida  Young,  Carrie  Eggers,  Jessie 
Gray,  and  Nancy  Blair  of  our  alumnae,  and  many  former  stu- 
dents, non-graduates  of  P.  C.  W.,  have  taken  a  most  active 
part  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  $500,000.00  endowment  and 
building  fund  for  the  Central  Y,  W.  C.  A. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  birth  on  March 
nineteenth  of  Alexander  Murdock,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Jones. 

After  an  extended  absence  on  account  of  ill  health  Miss 
Marguerite  Bonnett  has  returned  to  her  place  in  Carnegie 
Library. 

Mrs.  E.  Brown  Baker,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  spending  the 
month  of  May  with  her  father,  Mr.  Pfeil  of  Shady  avenue. 

The  class  of  1902  expect  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  their  graduation  by  a  class  reunion  which  is  to  take  the 
form  of  a  picnic  at  Guyasuta.  All  the  members  expect  to  be 
present  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Mary  Blair,  who  is  in  Col- 
orado. 
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On  Friday  evening,  April  twelfth,  the  Atheltic  Associa- 
tion gave  a  baby  party  in  Dilworth  Hall.  "Dee  'ittle  dirls 
all  appeared  in  their  pitty  patty  dresses  wif  toot  'ittel  turls 
and  tiny  sippers.  Dey  had  the  bestest  ice-team  and  takes." 
Some  of  the  "  'ittle  dirls"  forgot  to  grow  up  though  and  went 
to  school  on  Monday  with  their  hair  down. 

The  W,  U.  P.  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert  in  Dilworth  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  P.  C,  W.  Glee  Club  on  Friday  even- 
ing, April  nineteenth.  The  concert  was  followed  by  an  in- 
formal dance. 

Miss  Few,  Miss  Knapp,  and  Miss  Lovejoy  delightfully 
entertained  the  Faculty  and  collegiate  students  at  tea  in  the 
reception  room  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  eighteenth. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Y,  W.  C.  A.  entertained  Miss 
Moore  and  a  number  of  the  factory  girls,  who  are  members 
of  the  Lawrenceville  branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A,,  at  a  Fudge 
party. 

Miss  Brownlee  and  Miss  Skilton  entertained  the  Seniors 
at  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  April  twelfth. 

Since  harvest  was  over  the  farmers  of  Hicksville  held 
their  annual  fair  at  the  Gymnate  fair  grounds  on  May  third. 
Some  new  features  were  introduced  and  the  freaks  were  es- 
pecially true  to  nature.  The  man-eating  wild-woman,  Quick- 
silver dancing  girl,  the  ponderous  fat  woman,  the  sylph-like 
giantess,  the  sensational  fortune-teller,  the  inseparable  Siamese 
twins,  the  strong  girl  and  bewitching  snake  charmer  struck 
terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple  country  people. 

On  Thursday,  April  eleventh,  the  Juniors  appeared  in 
their  caps  and  gowns,  and  were  escorted  to  chapel  by  the 
Seniors. 
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The  Sophomores  had  a  most  delightful  time  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  for  them  by  Mrs.  Armstrong  on  Wednesday,  May 
eigth.  The  reception  room  presented  quite  a  festive  appearance 
with  its  decorations  of  gold  and  brown,  the  Sophomores'  class 
colors.  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Green,  Miss  Logan,  and  Miss 
McKee  were  the  guests  of  honor.  Little  brown  Teddy  bears 
with  bows  of  yellow  ribbon  and  filled  with  candy  made  ver)- 
attractive  souvenirs. 

The  luncheon  that  the  Freshmen  gave  for  the  Juniors 
on  April  twenty-sixth  proved  to  be  quite  a  success  for  every- 
body reported  a  good  time.  Miss  Green,  the  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  class  and  Miss  Knapp  of  the  Freshman  class 
were  the  guests  of  honor. 

The  Sorosis  wishes  to  extend  its  most  hearty  thanks  to 
all  those  who  during  the  past  year  have  helped  to  make  it  a 
success — members  of  the  Faculty,  contributors  to  its  literary 
page,  advertisers  and  subscribers. 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  May  the  second,  the  Senior  class 
gave  a  Salmagundi  Party  in  honor  of  the  Faculty.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  in  playing  old-fashioned  games  and  Miss 
Green  won  the  prize,  receiving  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's "Sonnets  to  the  Portuguese."  Refreshments  were 
served  in  the  college  reception  room. 

The  last  two  meetings  of  the  Omega  Societ}^,  held  on 
April  eighteenth  and  May  ninth,  were  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  modern  English  and  American  poetry,  special  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  most  representative  poets  of  each 
country.  The  last  meeting  of  the  year  is  to  be  held  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  eighteenth,  the  Astronomy 
class,  together  with  several  other  girls,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Al- 
legheny Observatory.  Upon  their  return  they  were  enter- 
tained most  royally  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler. 
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The  new  Sorosis  staff,  elected  for  the  school  year  1907- 
1908,  is  as  follows : 

Lilla  A.  Greene,  '08. Editor-in-Chief 

Virginia  Marshall,   '08 Business   Manager 

Assistant  Editors. 
Irma    Beard,    '09 Literary- 
Ethel  Tassey,  '10 Personals,  Alumnae,  College  Notes 

Eva  Cohen,  '09 .Assistant  Business  Manager 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  May  ninth,  Miss  McCreery  en- 
tertained her  Art  History  class  at  luncheon,  after  which  they 
spent  a  most  delightful  afternoon  at  the  Carnegie  Art  Gal- 
leries. This  was  especially  profitable  to  the  girls  because  of 
Miss  McCreery 's  presence  with  them  since  her  suggestions 
and  explanations  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  pictures  than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 

Calendar. 


May  Day— Saturday,  May  18,  3  P.  M. 
Dilworth  Hall. 

Class  Day — Saturday,  June  i,  3  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — Sunday,  June  2,  4  P.  M.,  Dil- 
worth Hall. 

Commencement — Thursday,  June  6,  8  P.  M. 
College. 

Alumnae  Dinner — Friday,  June  7,  5.45  P.  M. 

Annual  Concert — Friday,  June  7,  8.15  P.  M. 

Class  Day — Saturday,  June  8,  2.30  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — Dr.  Lindsay,  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sunday,  June  9,  8  P.  M. 

President's  Inauguration — Dilworth  Hall,  Monday,  June 

10,  8  P.  M. 

Commencement — Carnegie    Music    Hall,    Tuesday,    June 

11,  10.30  A.  M.     Address  by  Dr.  Hugh  Black. 

The  Sorosis  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations  to  Miss 
Hahn,  our  former  instructor  in  Science,  who  has  won  the  Fel- 
lowship in  Chemistry  at  Bryn  Mawr  for  next  year. 
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On  Friday  afternoon,  May  tenth,  the  third  year  Dilworth 
Hall  girls  gave  a  cobweb  party  in  the  gymnasium  for  the 
fourth  year  girls.  They  spent  a  merry  time  untangling  the 
cobwebs,  and  as  a  reward  for  her  labor  each  girl  found  at  the 
end  of  her  string  an  appropriate  souvenir.  Refreshments 
were  afterwards  served  in  the  reception  room,  which  was  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion  in  the  colors  of  the  two  classes,  red, 
green  and  white. 

The  eighteenth  of  May  is  the  date  set  for  the  celebration 
of  May  Day  this  year.  The  exercises  are  to  be  opened  by  the 
grand  march  from  the  chapel  to  the  campus,  ending  with  the 
crowning  of  the  May  Queen,  Cornelia  Bullock.  Among  the 
other  features  of  interest  are  various  songs  by  the  school,  the 
May  Pole  dances  of  the  College  and  Dilworth  Hall  girls,  to- 
gether with  other  fancy  dances,  sailors,  conducted  by  fairies, 
and  gypsies. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Harriet  Merriam,  a  former  Art 
instructor  of  the  College,  and  Mr.  Philip  S.  Dresser,  of  New 
York,  was  announced  recently. 

On  Friday,  May  thirteenth,  Mrs.  Lindsay  and  Miss  Cool- 
idge  visited  the  New  England  Benefit  Club  at  the  Schenley 
Hotel  and  Miss  Coolidge  made  an  address. 

The  twenty-seventh  of  May  has  been  appointed  as  the 
Guest  Day  for  Colloquium. 

The  Seniors  are  very  busy  getting  ready  for  their  Class 
Day  exercises,  which  are  to  be  held  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
eighth.  The  play  "Guinevere,"  which  is  to  be  given  on  that 
day,  is  a  dramatization  made  by  three  members  of  the  Senior 
class,  and  is  based  mainly  on  those  portions  of  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King  which  pertain  to  the  fortunes  of  Guinevere, 
with  the  addition  of  some  incidents  from  Malory's  Morte 
D'Arthur.  The  Seniors  will  be  very  glad  to-welcome  all  their 
friends  and  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  alumnae. 

The  play  will  be  followed  by  the  usual  exercises  on  the 
campus — the  planting  of  the  ivy  by  the  Freshmen,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Senior  spade,  and  the  singing  of  the  ivy  song. 
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Personals. 


Miss  May  Logan  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  was  formerly  a  stu- 
dent of  P.  C.  W.,  visited  Mrs.  Armstrong  for  a  week  early  in 
May. 

Miss  Ethel  Tassey  recently  entertained  her  sister,  Miss 
Louise  Tassey,  for  a  few  days. 

A  number  of  the  house-girls  enjoyed  a  visit  to  Barnum 
and  Bailey's  circus  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  thirteenth. 

Myrtle,  in  speaking  of  the  tattooed  man  of  the  circus, 
called  him  "the  carved  man." 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Feveur  of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  was 
the  guest  of  Miss  Knapp  at  the  college  on  Friday,  April 
twelfth. 

Miss  Neel  visited  her  sister,  Miss  Frances  Neel,  at  the 
college  on  Wednesday,  May  eighth. 

Miss  Ruth  Pepperdy  entertained  Miss  Marie  Keck  of 
Greensburg,  on  April  nineteenth  to  twenty-first. 

Miss  Grace  Dulaney  of  McKeesport,  attended  the 
"County  Fair"  on  Friday  evening.  May  third. 

Miss  Coolidge  entertained  ]\Irs.  Pickering  over  Sunday 
on  April  twenty-eighth. 

Freshman — "I  wish  every  night  were  Friday  night  and 
everyday  were  Saturday." 


Exchanges. 


The  "College  Folio"  contains  several  interesting  and  en- 
tertaining stories.  The  only  criticism  that  might  be  offered 
is  that  there  are  no  articles  on  lasting  subjects  worthy  of  deep 
thinking. 
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Saroiis  Sukriptioii: 


* 
4* 

I 


75c.per  Year. 


C0TRE:LL&  LEONARD, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
and  GOTVNS  to  tlie 
American  Colleges. 

Illustrated  bulletin,  samples, 
etc,  upon  application. 


"Generally  speaking  the  girls  are" — 

"Yes,  they  are" — 

"Are  what?" 

"Generally  speaking." — Ex. 

Teacher — "What  is  your  name?" 
"Jule,"   replied  the   pupil. 

"You  should  say  Julius.     What  is  your  name?"  turning 
to  another  pupil. 

Other  Pupil— "Bilius"   (bilious).— Ex. 


day! 


Customer — "What  are  you  selling  oleomargarine  for  to- 
?" 
Clerk — "Why,  we're  selling  it  for  butter." — Ex. 

A  girl  who  could  spell  Deuteronomy, 

And  had  studied  Domestic  Economy, 

Went  to  skate  at  a  rink. 

And  quick  as  a  wink 

Sat  down  to  study  Astronomy. — Ex. 
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^ 


TAN     SHOES. 

YES! 

WHERE? 

GEO.  H.  ST0EBENER 

6227  Penn  Fi::^Q+      FnH 

6222  Frankstown  I— ClO  L     L—l  lU 


U 
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JNO.  D.CARSON  W.  A.  RENSHAW  R.  E.  CHISLETT 

j0nnn.REnMW§co. 

Family   Grocers 
Tea   Dealers 


<i»4i^4.t|.4i»|..It.H.ji^.^«;«i»^.4^^^.i.^4ij.4.^i^ 


Everything 


Cox.  Xji'bort;^^  .A.-rre3a.M©    <£z,  3iTi2a.tls.    St. 

PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny  Store: 
Renshaw, Carson  &  Co. 

103  FEDERAL   ST. 


4> 

* 

* 
* 

t 

* 


Always  Open 


INCORPOATKD 


Cor.  Wood  Streit  and  Franklin  Avenue    ] 

•I 

WILKINSBURG,     PA.  j 

>-  -•-  -•-  -•-  -•-  -•_ .«_  -*,  -•-  -■- -»-  .■-  .m 
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The  "Interlude,"  from  Miss  Mittleberger's  school,  has  an 
appropriate  cover  design  for  its  April  number.  It  is  a  draw- 
ing representing  Miss  Helen  Keller,  with  the  motto  of  the 
Junior  class  around  it,  'Tn  Spite  of  All." 

We  wish  to  commend  "The  New  Jeff  Board"  on  its  "first 
appearance." 

The  "High  School  Journal"  certainly  has  an  original  ar- 
tist on  its  board. 

Mother — "Why,  Bobbie,  what  do  you  mean  by  making 
baby  eat  that  yeast  cake?" 

.Bobbie — "Boo-hoo,  he  swallowed  my  fifty-cent  piece,  and 
I  am  trying  to  raise  the  dough." — Ex. 

"It  is  the  little  things  in  the  world  that  tell,"  said  the 
girl,  as  she  pulled  her  younger  brother  out  from  under  the 
sofa. — Ex. 

The  "Cornell  Era"  edited  a  centennial  number,  giving  in- 
teresting articles  on  the  different  members  of  the  Cornell 
familv. 


OXC^X»XC^Si«$iCa^C^3^O5J«X«5^^3S!a3«O3^«3«»%»JS«SC»iOSD5SO5»0SOXCOJCaCCOSO« 


YOUNG  LADIES 


8  WHO   ARE   AT   COLLEGE,    AND   AWAY   FROM   HOME,    SHOULD   DEPOSIT  THEIR 

«  MONEY   IN   A   BANK.       THIS    BANK    IS   THE    DEPOSITORY   FOR   THE    PENNSYL- 

2  VANIA    COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN   AND   HAS   THE   LARGEST   CAPITAL   AND   SUR- 

©  PLUS  OF  ANY  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  THE  WORLD.      AN  ACCOUNT  MAY  BE  OPENED 

g  WITH  ONE  DOLLAR  OR  UPWARDS.     FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  PER  ANNUM, 

g  COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY. 

I    PEOPLES  SAVINGS    BANK   ^fT"^i^»trRG'*'°p'£  ^ 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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There  is  a  DIXON  PENCIL 
for  every  use. 

And  there  is  a  DIXON  GUIDE 
for  every  one  to  point  out  the 
the  best  pencil  for  his  work. 
Copy  free  for  the  asking. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Philadelphia  Branch  1020  Arch  Street 
Main  Offices  and  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


^. 


gU!iT2,  mmm  i  mm 


606  Wood  St. 


At  6th  Avenue  ^ 

4 


Artists  Materials    I 


And  Draughtsmen's 
Supplies 
Engravers 
and  Stationers. 


IMPORTERS   OF 


Stationers'  Novelties 
of  every  description 


Sole  Agents  for 
Mark  Cross 
Leather  Goods 


R.    L.    SLEETH,    JR. 

Portrait  Photographer 

Non-Resident  Member  American  Art  As- 
sociation of  Paris,  Active  Member  Salon  Club 
of  America— Secretary  Pen,  Pencil  and 
Camera  Club,  President  American  Federation 
of  Photographic  Societies  of  America. 

WOOD  STREET   AND  NORTH  AVENUE 

WILKINSBURG,    PA. 
Tel.— Bell  Wilkins  362-L 


b.  L  SteveiSQa  I  Co., 

Pure  Food  Stores 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 


Phones,    234,  349.      f.  «l  A,  362,       City    Stor« 
144, 152,153,  P.  &  A.  H4,    East  End  Stor» 


£R 


DEALER   IN 


Fine  Groceries 

NUTS  AND  VEGETABLES 


C.  D.  &  P.  Phone,  261  Schenley. 
P.  &  A.  Phone,  42  P.irk. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


3618  Fifth  Ave 


GRAY 

6020  CENTER  AVENUE 

AND  GOV/NS 


No.  513 


wS)P  It,    P^ANO  MAKERa 
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-a.rLd.- 


-I?,icli     IPlates- 


ROCK  CRYSTAL  GLASS  SETS 
COPPER  DESK  SETS  -:- 

HAMILTON   &  CLARK   CO 


^1©    IF*  eann.    .^u-ve3a.-a.e 
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The  Central  National   Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 
Assets       -       $600,000 

INFORMATION 

About  the  Banking  Business  in  General.  This 
Bank's  Business  in  particular.  Investments,  Se- 
curities, etc.,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Bell  Phone  123  Wilkins 


Scientific  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 

and 
Accessories 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

Manufacturers  -  Importers 
Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ESTABLISHED     1810  9 


THE     BANK    OF     PITTSBURGH 


NATIONAL,    ASSOCIATION 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $5,000,000 


Resources,  $33,876,000 


A  BANK  THAT  IS  AS  OLD  AS  THE  CITY  ITSELF— ITS  DOORS  HAVE  BEEN 
OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  AND  IT  IS  KNOWN  EVER- 
WHERB  AS  A  STRONG,   SAFE  BANK— YOUR  ACCOUNT  IS  INVITED. 


226-230  FOURTH  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


More  of  this  popular  shoe  worn  than  aB 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

Mo.  20. 

S13  and  314  Sixth  Street 


xox«xoxosc^xcacc«cas«x«soxcasc»ag 


i^ 


Ices 

Ice  Cream 

Fancy  Cakes 


Croquettes 

Salads 

Timbals 


GOOD  SERVICE 

Will  serve  your  Weddings, 
Card  Parties,  Teas, 
Dinners  and  Lunches 

COBBSOTLT,    fBOUPTLT  tad  SOKFLXTILT 


Prices  Moderate 


»    riiu«5  muuci«ic  132  S.  EiehUsd  Are.    ^ 
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Bell  Phone  658-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 

Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 

UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,   Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 

702  PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists  Prescriptions  Filled 


t  NOTICE  I 

*  You  will  find  us  at  our  new  location  4f 

*  China, Glassware  iLamps  | 

J  T.  G.  EVANS*  CO.  | 

i*  909-911  I^iberty  Ave.                        PITTSBURG  * 

X  ♦ 

t|l^li|l4ll|ll|i4ll|llH.«Ill^lgi^l|n|ll|llill|lfi^ljn|li^j.<|llJn|l 


Joseph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

Department  Stores 


K.  &  B. 

Blend  Coffee 
Kuhn  Bros.  Co. 

6113  ft  6H5  Penn  Ave. 


708-710   Penn   Avenue, 
Phone  143.  WILKINSBURG,  PA. 


s 


I     Largest  Exclusive  Shoe  Dealers  West  of  New  York. 

g  THE 

W.  M.  LAIRD  CO. 

Large  New  Stores  Now  Open  at 

No.    622    Liberty  Avenue, 

Extending  through  with  additonai. 
Entrance  at  No.  217  Oi^iver  Avenue. 

Elegantly  Equipped  Ladies'  Department  occupying  the  Entire 

Second  Floor. 

COMPLETE  LINES  HIGH  GRADE  SHOES 
AND  EVENING  SLIPPERS  IN  ALL  COLORS 

NOTE. — The  old  Established  Stores  Nos.  404,  406  and  408  continued 

as  usual. 
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I  WEDDINGS  I 

j§  Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar-  jji 
9  Tied,  remember  we  make  a  specialty  of  W 
S  serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds  ^ 
^  of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  rail-jpii 
jp  roads  to  serve  you.  W 

^  KUHNS  S 

in  —  .  i^ 

n    W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co.     6202  Penn  Avenue  ^ 


Phones  j^^^  Highland 


The  I^ogan  Co. 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work, 
Chandeliers 


^     5929-5931  Bam  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


W.  W.  WRKKICK. 

Jeveler. 
REPAIRING  Given  Prompt 

ATTENTION. 


6109  PENN  AVENUE,  EAST  END 

'Phone  488  East. 


Oliver  McOlintock  Go. 


Carpets 
Draneries 
Oriental  and 
Domestic  Rugs 
Window  Shades 
Linoleums 


219   Fifth  Avenue. 


TELEPHONES 

Bell  2957-J  Highland        P.  &  A.  2281  X 


THE  HOLMES  COMPANY 

BOOKMEN, 
STATIONERS  &  ENGRAVERS 


VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

5821=23=25  Penn  Avenue, 

Cor.  Beatty  Street. 

If  wanting  Carpets,  Rup,  Hattings,  Curtains, 


s:h:.^X3es, 


FURNITURE,  BRASS  or  IRON  BEDS 


-C.ii.XjXj, 


6016  Penn  Ave.,  E.  E. 


Pittsburgh 


The  stock  is  all  new  and  priced  moderately. 


Phone 
Service 


^'npHB  art  of  Floral  Dec- 

-*-  oration  has  been 
brought  by  us  within  the 
tastes  of  the  most  exacting 
connossieur.  Our  resources 
for  illustrating  our  methods 
and  displaying  our  lines 
are  unlimited  and  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  our 
customers. 

A.  W.  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345   SIXTH  AVENLE, 


^    pookb1nd«r. 

goaQ  South  1.8}^  i 


